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Journal of a Botanical Voyage up the Amazon, Bio Negeo, and to the 

CaSIQUIARE ; by ElCHARD SPRUCE, EsQ. 
{Continued from voL vi. p. 111.) 
San Carlos del Rio Negro, Venezuela, March 19, 1854. 
I should like to send you a detailed account of my exploration of the 
Casiquiare and its confluents, but must content myself with the merest 
sketch. I left San Carlos on November 27, 1853, a month later than 
I wished, my setting forth having been delayed by causes mentioned 
in my last letter. I calculated on spending a month in the voyage 
up the Casiquiare, but after passing the mouth of Lake Yasiva, 
mosquitos began to be so abundant that my Indians became very im- 
patient of stoppages. So long as we continued in motion, compara- 
tively few mosquitos congregated in the piragoa ; but when we stopped 
to cook or gather flowers, they were almost insupportable, and the 
cabin especially became like a beehive. You will easily understand 
that, however much my enthusiasm as a naturalist might conduce to 
render me insensible to suffering and annoyance, I could not help occa- 
sionally participating the feelings of my sailors, and was not sorry to 
get along as quickly as possible. The weather was unusually fine and 
dry for this region; hence the abundance of mosquitos. The same 
circumstance was favourable for preserving specimens, but the trees of 
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the river-side had moatly shed their flowers and had fruit too young to 
be worth gathering';, still I found enough to keep me occupied. 

In the afternooU of December 21st we got out of the upper mouth 
of the Casiquiare.' I could not look for the first time on the Orinoco 
without emotion ; and I thought of the illustrious voyagers who, more 
than.'fiify years previously, had explored its course and the vegetable pro- 
duct of its shores, not without hope of being able to collect again some 
. at the latter in the places where they were first discovered. My origimd 
, Intention (as you already know) was to explore the river Cunucunuma, 
which flows along the western side of the mountains Maraguaca and 
Dinda, and enters the Orinoco a little below the mouth of the Casi- 
quiare ; but first I had resolved to have a peep at Esmeralda. We 
started therefore up the Orinoco, and in the morning of the 24th 
reached Esmeralda, having experienced no small difficulty in finding a 
way for the piragoa, for the Orinoco was falling fast, and in certain 
places where it spreads out to a great width we could hardly anywhere 
find three feet of water, all that was necessary to float my little vessel. 
As my provisions were falling short, I had to devote some time to 
seeking up the Indians of Esmeralda, and setting them to work to bake 
cassavi. With this exception, every moment of daylight during my 
short stay was given to collecting the plants of the surrounding cerros 
and savannahs. 

I suppose I mentioned to you that the Commisario General of the 
Canton del Rio Negro (residing in San Fernando de Atabapo) had in- 
vited me to accompany him on an exploratory expedition towards the 
sources of the Orinoco, and appointed to meet me for that purpose in 
Esmeralda on Christmas day. As above stated, I arrived at the rendez- 
vous a day earlier than agreed on, but I already knew that everything 
was in confusion at head-quarters in Venezuela, and that it was probable 
nearly all the officials would be changed throughout the country; 
though I found that orders had been given by the Commisario to prepare 
a quantity of maudiocca in Esmeralda, Cunucunuma, and in other 
places higher up the Orinoco — proof that he was sincere in his proposal. 
Some time afterwards, when I was on the Pacimoni, I received a letter 
from him, informing me that he was no longer Commisario, and that he 
could not leave his post until the arrival of his successor, which in fact 
has not taken place until within the present month (March). I would 
willingly have waited some time in Esmeralda, but the Orinoco con- 
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iinued to fall rapidly, and I began to fear I should not be able to enter 
the Cunucunuma : so after a stay of four days I bade adieu to Esmeralda 
and its mosquitos. It occupied us through the 28th aud till uoon of 
the 29th to descend the Orinoco as far as the mouth of the Cunucunuma. 
We entered the latter, which may be compared to the upper half of the 
Casiquiare for breadth and volume of water : but the water is black, not 
white, and yet, notwithstanding this, mosquitos are quite as plentiful as 
on the Orinoco. The Indians inhabiting the river Cunucunuma are 
Maquiritares, and I hoped to be able to conduct my piragoa as far as 
their first pueblo, which is at the foot of the third randal. 

We reached the first randal on the first day of the present year. 
There was just water enough for my piragoa, which we dragged up 
with some difficulty. At eight o'clock on the following morning we 
reached the base of the second randal, a long rapid, where the river 
spreads out wide, and runs over a shallow bed of rounded pebbles, of 
all sizes up to that of a man's head. For two hours we struggled, 
with the aid of several Maquiritares, to drag the piragoa up this rapid ; 
but after several times being near swamping it, and making scarcely 
any headway, we found it useless to attempt further the ascent, and 
with a sorrowful heart I gave the word to return. I had calculated on 
spending at least a month among the Maquiritares, and exploring their 
river by means of small boats up to its sources, which are on high land 
towards the sources of the Ventuari and Caura ; but this was imprac- 
ticable unless I could get my stock of paper and goods to some station 
which I could make my head-quarters, for the lower part of the Cunu- 
cunuma is embosomed in forest so dense, that we had difficulty in 
finding a spot of ground whereon to cook our victuals. It is only when 
the river is full, or nearly so, that a boat such as mine could ascend to 
the third randal, which is only a day's journey above the place where 
we stuck. Hastily gathering together a few trifles for the Maquiritares, 
and leaving some of my Indians in charge of the piragoa, I embarked 
with the rest in my curiara (the " montaria " of Brazil), and set off* to 
visit the pueblo, which I reached towards evening. 

Here I spent the following day, and purchased a few articles of 
Indian manufacture. I was fortunate, also, in purchasing a large 
quantity of mandiocca, which lasted me through the rest of the voyage. 
On the morning of January 4th I returned to the piragoa, where I 
found the river had sensibly fallen ; and it was evident there was no 
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time to be lost, for the first randal, passed with difficulty on the ascsnt, 
might uow be impassable. It was as we feared — in attempting to 
shoot the fall the piragoa stuck on the rocks, and I know not how it 
was she did not fill with water, as she swung round and fell over first 
to one side and then the other: With great risk, and in the midst of 
roaring breakers, which prevented us hearing the sound of one another's 
voice, we embarked the cargo by little and little in the curiara, and 
conveyed it to a small bit of bare dry rock, which fortunately appeared 
by the side. Then, some on board and some in the water, applying 
our united strength, we at last succeeded in pushing the piragoa off the 
rocks, and got all the cargo put on board again before the night fell, 
nor had the piragoa sustained the least injury. On the 6th we emerged 
fix)m the Cunucunuma, and I had now to decide whither I should next 
bend my course. There was little chance of getting much further up 
the Orinoco, from the small depth of water. In my way up the Gasi- 
quiare I had entered lake Vasiva, and though it had dried so little that 
we could nowhere on its shores find a spot of land whereon to light a 
fire, the adjacent forests seemed to contain a peculiar vegetation. There 
were large playas covered with Palo de Balsa, now several feet under 
water, but left bare in the dry season, and my pilot, who had spent a 
summer in Vasiva catching turtle, told me that at that time the sand 
was covered by thousands of little annual plants. 

I determined, therefore, to explore Vasiva thoroughly, and I pic- 
tured to myself the numbers of new Burmannias, Utricuhrias, Ttspa- 
lanihi^ etc., I should gather on its shores. It was necessary to use 
all expedition, for when the Casiquiare is at its lowest, only small boats 
can navigate the upper part. We re-entered it about noon on the 7th, 
and commenced our downward course. After sun-down it came on to 
rain heavily, and did not clear up till ten o'clock the following morning, 
when the river had sensibly risen. Eain continued to fall daily, and 
the river to rise. On the 12th we reached an Indian settlement, a 
little above the mouth of the Vasiva — one of those pueblitos which are 
constantly springing up on the Bio Negro and Casiquiare, endure a 
generation, and disappear with the demise of their founder. The in- 
habitants called it Famadu-bdni, i. e. " wild-man's land." The " Ya- 
madu " is a sort of Orson, a belief in whose existence, under various 
names, I have found to prevail throughout Terra Amazonica. Hoping 
the rise of the water might be only temporary, I waited in Yamadu-bani 
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until they should again go down. For it should be noted that on the 
Casiquiare and Alto Orinoco, though the seasons are very uncertain, 
the driest months of the year are considered to be January, February, 
and March, and in the last-named month the rivers are expected to be 
lowest. This year, however, the turning-point was on the 8th of Ja- 
nuary, and the swelling of the streams has gone on continuously, with 
the exception of a very slight subsidence in the middle of February, 
until the present time, when they are as full as usually at the end of 
June. Hence every one says there has been no " vasante " this year, 
and the consequences are disastrous. No turtle-oil could be collected 
on the Alto Orinoco and Casiquiare — no turtles caught and no fish 
salted. We anticipate a short allowance of food and lamp-light through- 
out the winter. The same cause interfered much with the execution 
of my own projects. I soon found that in waiting for the drying of the 
river, I was likely to be as successftd as the countryman in the fable ; 
so having explored all the tracks in the forest at the back of Yamadu- 
bani, I left for Vasiva on the 22nd, and in the evening of the same day 
took up a position within the outlet of the lake, on the only piece of 
land that was not inundated. During the four following days, which 
were dreadfully gloomy and rainy, I explored the lake in my curiara, 
and then, seeing I could do no more there, again continued down the 
Casiquiare. I was not content to return to San Carlos without adding 
considerably to my stock of dried plants, and my best plan now seemed 
to be to explore the Pacimoni. This I was enabled to execute. I en- 
tered the Pacimoni on January 27th, and in the space of a month ex- 
plored it to its head-waters, which are in the midst of magnificent 
mountains, the latter uninhabited and all but inaccessible, and scarcely 
known to geographers even by name. 

I have not time to write in detail of the plants collected. Those 
from the Pacimoni include the most novelty, but perhaps the small 
collection made of Esmeralda will be looked on with more interest 
by Mr. Bentham and yourself, although I suppose all the species have 
been gathered previously either by Humboldt or Schomburgk. The 
low cerros near Esmeralda — the debris of Duida — have a scanty, scat- 
tered, fruticose vegetation, among which one of the most prominent 
plants is a Commianthtta, apparently C. Schomburgkii, Benth., though a 
smaller form than I gathered nearly two years previously on a small 
sandy campo near the Barra. It is so abundant within a quarter 
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of an hour's walk from Esmeralda that I can scarcely credit its not 
being among Humboldt's plants. Another shrub or small tree growing 
along with it in great quantity is a stunted form of Humirium flori- 
bundum ; the same widely distributed species accompanies the Com- 
mianthua near the Barra. Equally frequent was a Eemijia with densely 
pilose capsules, shorter than usual in the genus ; I was surprised to 
meet afterwards the same species on a small granitic mountain by the 
Pacimoni, especially as none of the plants accompanying it in the latter 
locality were identical with those of Esmeralda. Other shrubs were a 
Byraonimaf apparently a form of B, spicatUj a Guatteriay a Pagamea^ 
etc. Under large stones grew the most delicate little Fern I have ever 
gathered, looking at first glance like miniature Allosorus crispus, but in 
reality more allied to Sckizaa; and along with it a small Grass with 
broad truncato-cuneate leaves, which I had gathered abundantly in 
similar situations by the cataracts of the Rio Uaupds. Rooting into 
clefts of the rocks, and twining on adjacent shrubs or over the rocks 
themselves, grew an Asclepiadea with narrow leaves and minute white 
flowers, looking not unlike Galium saxatile. In moist rocky places I 
found a shrub of about four feet high, with long pinnate branches, 
minute rigid leaves ending in an arista, and solitary axillary fruits the 
size and colour of haws. It is quite new to me, and seems to be a 
capsular Myrtacea^ but I have not examined it closely. There were 
also a few MehUomacea and other things. 

The savannahs near the pueblo were mostly dried up by the heat. 
The Grasses showed only withered culms, but I recognized among them 
several species I had gathered on the campos of Santarem and the 
Barra, including species of Faspalum, Setaria, Andropogon, TricJio- 
pogon^ etc. I crossed the two first savannahs in the direction of 
Duida, but found scarcely anything in flower. It is curious that on the 
second of these the only tree besides the Moriche Palm is a Qualea, 
which seems to me identical with one gathered on a low campo of quite 
similar character opposite the Barra, and which Mr. Bentham has 
called Q. retuaa. The tree at Esmeralda had neither flower nor fruit ; 
and if it was in the same state at the period of Humboldt's visit, 
most probably he did not gather specimens. 

On a savannah which extends towards the Guapo there were still 
some moist places left, and in them I gathered several interesting 
little plants. They include two Burmamiiacea (perhaps true Bur- 
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mannias), one of them with a violet flower far lai^r than I have 
seen in any other species of the tribe : four Gentianea^ of which two 
are Lyaianthi, the one a small species with a bright blue flower, exactly 
resembling Campanula roiundifolia, the other a tall plant with green 
flowers ; the other two species are minute things allied to SchShleria : 
three or four Xyridea : two Asclepiadea : two minute Rubiacea with 
yellow flowers, species of Perama^ one of them P. hirsuta (gathered 
also at Santarem): three Polygala, in one of which I recognize P. mb- 
iilis, H.B.K., and several others. 

I gathered also all I could on the banks of the Orinoco, including 
the Palma Jagua^ whose beauties are so highly and so justly eulogized 
by Humboldt in his * Aspects of Nature.' It is an undescribed Maxi- 
tnUiana, and I brought away with me specimens and notes on the 
living plant which will enable me to describe it. There were two 
splendid trees of it in the mouth of the Casiquiare. I had one of 
them cut down, and a frond and a spadix embarked in the piragoa, 
where I could examine them at my ease and also continue my voyage. 
The frond measured thirty-four feet long, and was composed of 426 
pinnae. The spadix bore about a thousand fruits, and was a load for 
two men. Several spadices are matured simultaneously, These sta- 
tistics will alone suffice to give you an idea of the magnificent aspect 
of the Palma Jagua, which is one of the chief ornaments of the upper 
Casiquiare and Orinoco. 

About half-way up the Casiquiare, where the water begins to be un- 
mistakeably white, the rocks by the river-side and the overhanging 
inundated branches of trees begin to be clad with a Moss having 
exactly the aspect of Cinclidotm fontinaloidea. It is so abundant on 
the upper Casiquiare and Orinoco that I think I could in an hour 
have laden a small boat with it. This Moss you were the first to de- 
scribe, under the name of Grimmia foniinaloidea, from Humboldt's spe- 
cimens gathered on the Alto Orinoco. If it be pleasant to discover 
an undescribed species, the pleasure is at least equal (and it is free 
from any selfish admixture) when after the long lapse of years one 
gathers again a plant in the spot where it was originally discovered 
by another. I can fancy Dr. Hooker's gratification at gathering again 
the Mosses discovered by Menzies in New Zealand. 

One of the most notable things in the Pacimoni was a tree which 
was conspicuous from afar by certain white cones thickly scattered 
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among the deep green foliage. These cones my telescope revealed to 
be fruits, but my Indians insisted they were wasps' nests ; and even 
when we came directly under the tree, which was not more than forty 
feet high, not one of them would venture to climb it until they had 
first poked one of the cones with a long stick. Nor did their caution 
appear to me ridiculous, for on the Casiquiare we had had feeling 
proof that wasps' nests occur of all shapes and sizes. I expect this 
tree will constitute a new genus of Clusiacea, allied to Flatonia. 

In returning from one of my long expeditions, I always feel a sense 
of humiliation at the little I have been able to effect for other sciences 
besides botany, and especially where the country traversed is perhaps 
more interesting to the geographer than to the botanist. Nor does it 
console me to reflect that one person cannot do everything, that the 
preserving of plants in this climate involves great mechanical labour, 
and that the daily cares and contretemps of a voyage, where one's only 
workmen are Indians, and where food must be sought from day to day 
in the rivers and forests, consume no little time. In my late voyage, 
in addition to my botanical collections, I brought away with me rough 
maps of the rivers Pacimoni and Cunucunuma, with materials for con- 
structing them more accurately at a future day ; a few sketches, includ- 
ing a good deal of picture-writing; and vocabularies, more or less 
complete, of six different languages, including that of the Guaharibo 
Indians. But there are persons who would have done much more ; and 
some one will come after me, possessing more health and strength, 
aided by industrious hands, and with resources of every kind at his 
disposal, who will complete whatever I have left imperfect. 

{To he continued^ 



On the South American Teiuride^ and leafless BuemanniaceJ!: from 
the collections of Mr. Spruce ; by George Bentham, Esa. 
Among the dead leaves and other decayed vegetable matter in the 
moist forests of tropical America, are found a number of slender, deli- 
cate annuals, which, from their total want of green leaves or stems, 
were formerly supposed to be parasites, like our Orobanches, This is 
however now ascertained not to be the case. Whatever be the cause 
of the brilliant colours, varying from purple, red, or yellow, to a pure 
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transparent white, assumed by the whole of these plants, stem, scale- 
like leaves, and flowers, it is certain that the roots derive their nourish- 
ment from dead and rotten, not from living vegetables. Nor are these 
peculiarities of colour characteristic of any particular type of organiza- 
tion, for the species known belong in nearly equal numbers to three 
very different groups of plants, Gentiama amongst dicotyledons, and 
Burmanniacea and Triuridea among monocotyledons, two at least of 
these families having genera, if not species, closely allied to them, with 
ordinary green leaves and stems. The physiological cause of their ab- 
normal condition remains therefore still to be investigated. 

Mr. Spruce's expedition has added much to our catalogue of these 
species. He found them particularly to abound in the forests of the 
Eio Uaup^, and other tributaries of the Rio Negro. They are there 
generally known to the Indians by the name of Jurupari-ermuana^ that 
is, "Devil's beard;" "but assuredly," adds Mr. Spruce, "the Devil is 
not so black as he is painted, if these pretty things resemble anything 
about his sable majesty." The specimens he has sent home are care- 
fully collected and dried, and have afforded ample materials for com- 
pleting the definition of the genera and species to which they belong ; 
although, in some cases, the extreme tenuity of the flowers, and conse- 
quent difficulty of ascertaining the precise forms*of their more delicate 
parts, leave a few points yet uncertain, which can scarcely be satisfac- 
torily cleared up without the examination of the living plant. 

Such of these species as belong to Gentianea, chiefly Voyriaa^ have 
already been described in the last volume of this Journal. I propose 
now to enumerate those which are comprised in the two above-men- 
tioned monocotyledonous families. 

The Triuridejb were first proposed as a distinct Natural Order by 
Mr. Miers, in the 19 th volume of the Transactions of the Linnean 
Society of London. He afterwards, in a monographical paper in the 
21st volume of the same work, entered into more details on their 
structure and affinities, giving at the same time descriptions of all the 
species known to him, illustrated by drawings executed with his usual 
neatness and accuracy. Two Javanese species have been since figured 
and described by Blume in his Museum Botanicum Lugduno-Batavum, 
and the Order will now probably maintain its ground as a substantive 
group, allied to Aliamacece in its free apocarpous gynoecium and exal- 
buminous embryo, but differing chiefly in its valvate perianth, always 
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uniseriate, even when the number of its divisions is double that of the 
stamens, as well as in the apparently simple straight embryo. 

The genera proposed by Miers are five, a number which subsequent 
discoveries would tend rather to reduce than to enlarge. The two first, 
Triuris and Hexuris, each with a single species, have dioecious flowers, 
a terminal style, and the lobes of the perianth equal in number to that 
of the stamens, three in Tnuris, six in Hexuria, The three others, 
Soridium, Sciapkila, and Hyalisma, closely resemble each other in habit, 
and are well distinguished from the two former by their monoecious 
flowers (the upper ones male, the lower female), their lateral, ahmost 
basal styles, and the lobes of the perianth twice the number of the 
stamens. In Sciaphila, the principal genus, now consisting of four 
Asiatic* and four American species, the perianth has six divisions, with 
generally, if not always, three stamens.f The Brazilian Soridium, and 
the Cingalese Hyalia^ma, each consisting of a single species, differ from 
Sciaphila solely in these numbers being reduced to four and two in 
Soridium, and increased to eight and four in ffyalisma. But as one of 
the new species of Sciaphila, described below, bears occasionally tetra- 
merous male flowers, precisely like those of Soridium, it may be a doubt 
whether the three genera ought not to be re-united into one, under 
Blume's original name" of Sciaphila, 

Mr. Spruce gathered a variety of Triuris hyalina, Miers, with smaller 

* These Asiatic species are : — 

1. ^.nanay Bl. ; racemo paucifloro, perianthii segmentis lanceolatis imberbibus, 
stylo ovario pluries longiorc. — From Java, and apparently the same species, gathered 
in Khasia by Drs. Hooker and Thomson. 

2. S. tenellay Bl. ; racemo multifloro, perianthii segmentis lanceolatis apice intos 
barbatis, stylo clavato-penicillato ovarium vix snperante. — From Java and from the 
Philippines, if, as there is every reason to believe, the S. maculaia^ Miers, and S. 
consimilis, Bl., are conspecific. 

8. S. erubescens, Miers; racemo multifloro, perianthii segmentis lato-lanceolatis 
imberbibus, stylo clavato-penicillato ovarium vix superante. — From Ceylon. 

4. S. secundifioray Thwaites, MS. ; racemo paucifloro, pediceUis secundis, perian- 
thii segmentis longe subulato-acuminatis imberbibus, stylo clavato-penicillato ovarium 
vix superante. — IVom Ceylon (Thwaites). The flowers are considerably larger than 
in the three last species. 

f Both Miers and Blume ascribe indeed to Sciaphila six statoens, but in all the 
specimens I have examined, both Asiatic and American, I find but three ; and that is 
also the number represented in Dr. Hooker's beautiful dissections of the Khasya 
species, and mentioned by Dr. Thwaites in his manuscript descriptions taken from 
fresh Cingalese specimens. It appears that, in some instances at least, the two lobes 
of the anthers, which, before they open, appear to be disjoined, have been mistaken 
for two distinct anthers. In the old flowers the two cells become confluent at the 
apex. 
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flowers and shorter tails to the perianth, in the woods of the Rio 
Uaup^, and the Soridium Sprueeanum in the woods of Caripi, near 
Para, and again in those of the Uaupds, mixed with SciaphUa albescens. 
The same vicinity of the Eio Uaupds furnished him with the three fol- 
lowing new SciaphiUB, of which one only American species {8. picfa, 
Miers, from New Granada) had been previously known : — 

1. Sciaphila albescens, sp. n. ; racemo elongato, pedicellis perianthio 
foemineo imberbi 2-3-plo longioribus, stylo ovarium longe superante. 
This very much resembles in appearance the Soridium Sprueeanum, 

but is easily known by the length of the pedicels, besides the floral 
characters. It is a somewhat larger and stiffer plant than the S. picta, 
often attaining 6 inches, or rather more, and is altogether of a whitish 
colour. The scale-like leaves are narrow, tapering into a fine point ; 
they are generally marked, as in other species, with oblong or linear 
coloured spots. The pedicels are from 2-3 lines long, stiff, and hori- 
zontally spreading or curved downwards. The flowers are about the 
size of those of the Soridium,, but the female perianth has always six 
divisions, and the almost feathery styles, proceeding from near the base 
of the ovaries, are more than twice their length at the time of flower- 
ing. Of the three male flowers I examined, two had six divisions and 
three stamens, the third had four divisions and two stamens, precisely 
as in Soridium, The carpels in this and the other species open when 
ripe in two valves, exposing the dark brown, somewhat shining seeds. 

2. Sciaphila purpurea, sp. n. ; elata, racemo elongato multifloro, pedi- 
cellis perianthio foemineo apice barbate 3-5 -plo longioribus, stylo 
apice clavato-penicillato ovarium vix superante. 

This is by far the Jargest species hitherto known, the tallest speci- 
mens found by Mr. Spruce having measured, when fresh, 4 feet 2 inches 
in length, although the generality of them are not much above a foot. 
The scale-like leaves are not so narrow as in S. albescens, the flowers 
rather larger, more numerous, on slender pedicels, half an inch or more 
in length. The divisions of the perianth, both male and female, are 
six, narrow lanceolate, each with a tuft of transparent hairs at the apex 
on the inside. The carpels are very numerous, the short styles pro- 
ceeding from their base. The ripe carpels, not half the size of those 
of S. albescens, are four times as numerous, and form dense globular 
heads, about 3 lines in diameter. This species was generally found 
growing on Termites' nests, in trees. 
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3. Sciapbila corymbosa, sp. n. ; racemo in corymbum contracto, perian- 
thio iraberbi, stylo clavato-penicillato ovarium vix superante. 
This is a purplish species, about the size of S. albeacenSy or rather 
larger, and distinguished from all the genus by the inflorescence. The 
pedicels are all crowded at the summit of the stem, so as to form, be- 
fore the flowers expand, a little head, which becomes a corymb as the 
pedicels lengthen. The scale-like leaves, and especially the bracts, are 
larger and broader than in all other species, those of the male flowers 
being 2 or 3 lines long and a line broad, almost to the apex. The 
flowers and carpels are of the size of those of S. albescens, but the 
styles are short, as in S. purpurea. The perianth, always six-cleft, is 
whitish outside, but purple inside, like the rest of the plant. In one 
young male bud there appeared within the anthers a fleshy mass re- 
sembling an inner series of three imperfect anthers, or perhaps more 
probably an abortive rudiment of carpels. Other flowers showed only 
the three usual anthers, without any central mass. 

Of BuRMANNiACEiE Mr. Spruce gathered eleven species, all of them 
coloured like the Triuridea and Foyria, with their leaves reduced to 
similarly coloured scales, although two of them belong to the genus 
Burmanniay in which the generality of species, Asiatic as well as Ame- 
rican, have the root-leaves at least more or less developed and green. 
Of these two leafless species, one is the common delicate JB. capitata, 
whose wide geographical range extends from the southern states of North 
America, through the West Indies and Guiana, over nearly the whole 
of Brazil. Mr. Spruce found it in peaty soil, between tufts of long 
grass, on the Igarap^ de Irura, near Santarem. The other one is new, 
from the sandy woods along the Eio Uaupes, with the following cha- 
racters : — 

Burmannia tenella, sp. n. ; filifoi-mis, foliis squamseformibus minutis 
linearibus appressis, floribus solitariis vel in cyma bifida paucis dis- 
sitis, perianthii angulis alatis. — Herba semipedalis, caule simplici v. 
rarius diviso. Squama paucse in parte inferiore omnes appressae, vix 
lineam longse. Mores albidi, laciniis apicalibus luteis, magnitudine 
JB, bifiora, nunc solitarii, nunc temi lateralibus longe pedicellatis, 
nunc rarius pluries secus ramos cymsB bifidae subsessiles, remoti ; alae 
oblongee, angulo exteriore acuto-adscendente. Antherarum connecti- 
vum apice cornubus duo brevibus basi membranula obovata appen- 
diculatum. Capsula trilocularis et semina omnino Burmannia, 
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The remaining species all belong to the tribe of Dictyostegea, esta- 
blished by Miers in the 18th volume of the Transactions of the Lin- 
nean Society, and distinguished from the true Burmannias by the 
parietal placentation, showing however in all other respects too great 
an affinity to that genus to be separated otherwise than as a distinct 
tribe of the same Natural Order. Two of Mr. Spruce's are included in 
Mr. Miers' monograph ; the other seven constitute a new and very curi- 
ous genus, which, notwithstanding the abundance of specimens in the 
district visited by Mr. Spruce, appears to have escaped the notice of 
most other collectors, as I can neither find any record of it in any pub- 
lished work, nor any specimens in our herbaria, excepting two or three 
of one of the species described below, mixed with a Dictyoatega^ among 
Purdie's New Granada plants. 

The following are the Dictyo8t€ge€B of Mr. Spruce's collection : — 

1. Apteria setacea, Nutt. — A. Ulacina, Miers, in Linn. Trans, vol. xviii. 
p. 546. — ji. hymenantheray Miq. Stirp. Surin. p. 216. 

I can perceive no difference in the specimens from North America, 
from Mexieo, Jamaica, Surinam, New Granada, and various parts of 
Brazil, except in the size of the plant, and especially of the flowers, 
but that varies in different specimens from the same localities. The 
anthers appear to me to be the same in all that I have examined, al- 
though differently described and figured by different writers; which 
may be owing to the different stages of growth in which they may 
have been examined, as weU as to the great nicety required in ascertain- 
ing the exact forms of these exceedingly delicate flowers from dried 
specimens. Mr. Spruce's were gathered on inundated sandy islands, 
among roots of trees at the falls of San Gabriel, on the Kio Negro, 
and again in a similar situation near Fanur^ on the Uaupes. They 
have mostly large flowers, from 6 to 8 or even 9 lines in length, espe- 
cially those from San Gabriel. In the Uaupes specimens the flowers 
are generally rather under 6 lines. 

2. Dictyostega Schomburgkiana, Miers, var. parviflora. 

On tree-roots in the shady woods of the Uaupes. I can find no 
other difference between these and Schomburgk's specimens, than the 
small size of the flowers, and more slender growth. The shape of the 
flowers is indeed the same in both as in the common D. orobanchioides, 
of which it may ultimately prove to be a mere variety ; and even the D. 
umbellata, Miers, may be no more than the same plant in a very young 
state. The B. costata, Miers, is unknown to me. The tropical African 
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B. longistyla, though still nearly allied to the Brazilian ones, is more 
decidedly distinct, and in the Hookerian herbarium are a number of 
specimens gathered by Purdie in the woods of Maracaybo, in New 
Granada, which, besides their remarkably large and rigid stature, show 
a decided character in the long tubular shape of the perianth. In giv- 
ing it the collector's name, with the subjoined diagnoses,* I do not 
however pretend to decide on the relative value of these characters to 
those by which Mr. Miers distinguished his species, as it requires a 
more complete acquaintance with all these forms in different stages of 
growth, and under different circumstances, to judge which of them are 
specifically distinct, or whether they should all be considered as more 
or less permanent varieties of one species. 

Ptychomeria, genus novum Burmanniacearum e trihu Bicii/osfegearum. 
— Char. gen. Ferianthium infundibulare, tubo longo sub apice demum 
circumscisso, limbi decidui lacinise 3 exteriores latse patentes subtri- 
lobae, lobis lateralibus alseformibus ante anthesin inflexis, 3 interiores 
parvae vel nullae. Stamina versus apicem tubi 3, cum limbo decidua, 
filamentis brevissimis, antheris bilocularibus, loculis distinctis, con- 
nectivo subdilatato inappendiculato. Ovarium in fundo perianthii 
adnatum uniloculare, placentis parietalibus multiovulatis. Sii/lua 
apice trilobus, lobis incrassato-dilatatis supra nonnunquam bicornutis 
V. biaristatis. Capsula subglobosa, perianthii tubi parte persistente 
coronata, apice ad maturitatem irregulariter rupta. Semina angu- 
lato-globosa, verrucosa, embryone exalbuminoso. — Herba annuee in- 
ter folia emortua in sylvis Brasiliae crescentes, coloratse v. hyalinse. 
Folia et bracteee squamaeformia, cauli concolora. Inflorescentia Bur- 
mannia ; cyma nempe terminalis bifida, pedicellis secus ramos sim- 
plices erectis recurvisve brevibus unifloris, nunc in capitulum con- 
tracta bracteis saepe conspicuis imbricatis, nunc laxa squamis brac- 
tealibus minutis v. omnino inconspicuis. 

§ 1. DiPLOMERiA. — Lacinice perianthii interiores 3 parvce denti- 
formea. Bractece sapius squamis caulinis suhmajores. 

1. Y.fimhriata; humilis, rigida, squamis ovatis lanceolatisve, cyma sub- 
capitata, floribus sessilibus bracteisque orbiculatis imbricatis, perian- 
thii laciniarum exteriorum lobo medio fimbriato. — Uerha 3-4-pol- 

* D. Purdieanay sp. n. ; rigida, elatior, perianthii parte libera ovario plus duplo 
longiore. — Habitus et inflorescentia B. orobanchioidis. Caulis 1-1^-pedaJis. Pei'i- 
anthium 3 lin. longum, laciniis interioribus parvis. Csetera B. orobanchioidis. — In 
sylvis humidis montium provincial Maracaybo Novse Granatee (^Purdie). 
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licaris, albescens. Squama circa 2 lin. longae, concavro, latiiudine 
variabiles. Cyma primum globoso-capitata, demum lateraliter ex- 
crescens, pollicem lata. Bractea amplae, perianthii tubum sequantes, 
cum floribus arete imbricatse. Perianthium circa 4 lin. longum, post 
limbum delapsum 2 lin., basi leviter 3-costatum ; laciniarum exterio- 
rum lobus medius latus, apice incrassatus et dorso append iculis linea- 
ribus fimbriatus, laterales membranacei ; laciniae interiores in sinubus 
parvse, latse, crassiusculee. Aniherarum loculi discreti obovoidei. Styli 
lobi dilatati, inappendiculati. Placenta 3, ovulis numerosissimis. 
Semina tamen pauca (saepius duo tantum versus apicem cujusve pla- 
centfle) maturescunt. 

In the caatingas along the Uaup^, near Panurd, and a single speci- 
men near San Gabriel. 

2. P. capitata; humilis, rigidula, squamis angustis, cyma globoso-capi- 
tata, floribus sessilibus bracteisque lato-ovatis acutis imbricatis, peri- 
anthii laciniarum exteriorum lobo medio nudo. — Herba albescens, 
habitu P.Jinibriata affinis, sed paullo altior et tenerior, squamis an- 
gustioribus. Florum capitulum non dilatatum. Bractea ovato-lan- 
ceolatae v. fere orbiculataB, apice acutatsB, perianthio fere sequales; 
hujus laciniarum exteriorum lobus medius crassiusculus est sed non 
appendiculatus ; laciniae interiores parvro, ovatse. 

Amongst dead leaves in woods on the Uaupes, near Panure. 

3. P. cymom; rigidula, squamis ovatis, cyma divaricata, bracteis ovatis 
oblongisve pedicello brevioribus, perianthii imberbis laciniis intimis 
minutis, styli lobis longe et tenuissime biaristatis. — Herba semipeda- 
lis V. paullo altior, in vivo tota violacea, siccitate flavicans, simplex v. 
subramosa. Squama concavae, 1-1^ lin. longae. Cyma terminalis, 
primum subcapitata, ramis demum divaricatis usque ad \-\\ poll, 
excrescentibus ; adsunt etiam sacpe cymae minores ad apices ramulo- 
rum ad axillas squamarum caulis nascentium. Bractea lato-ovatae, 
1^1 J lin. longae, hyalinae. Pedicelli erecti, 2 lin. longi. Flores aperti 
5 lin. longi, post limbum delapsum vix ultra 2 lin. Perianthium ex- 
tus violaceum, intus album ; laciniae exteriores latae, lobo medio inte- 
gro lateralibus vix angustioribus alaeformibus tenuibus obliquis den- 
ticulatis ; interiores minimae, dehtiformes, vix conspicuae. Styli lobi 
incrassato-dilatati, supra aristis 2 setaeformibus ultra lineam longis 
appendiculati. Capsula subgtobosa, IJ lin. diametro, leviter 3-cos- 
tata. Semina subglobosa. 
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In woods on the Rio TJaup^ (Spruce) and, apparently the same spe- 
cies, in moist woods of the mountains of Maracaybo with IHctyostega 
Purdieana (Purdie). 

§ 2. Aplomeria. — Lacinia perianthii interiores omnino deficientes. 
Infiorescentialaxa, bracteis minulis vel nullia, 

4. P. divaricata; filiformis, squamis minutis, cymae bifida^ ramis diva- 
ricatis phirifloris, bracteis minimis clavato-peltatis, styli lohis apice 
brevissime bicornibus.— ZTijr^a albescens, semipedalis v. interdum 
fere pedalis, simplex v. subramosa. Flores albi, extus punctis vio- 
laceis colorati, secus raraos 1-3-pollicares horizontales cymae gracilis 
regulariter dissiti, erecti. Pedicelli ovario vix longiores. Bractece 
minimee, crassiusculae, substipitatee, nigrse. Perianthium et stamina 
P, comuta, Styli rami apice pariter appendiculati, sed comua la- 
titudinem loborum non e^cedunt. 

This species, remarkable for the wide-spreading slender branches of 
the cyme, as well as for the peculiar bracts, is the most common on the 
Uaupes, growing everywhere throughout the forest, though in a very 
scattered manner. The flowers emit a very pleasant odour, not unlike 
that of our Primrose. 

5. P. cornuta; filiformis, squamis minutis, cyma laxa pauciflora, pedi- 
cellis elongatis, bracteis minimis angustis, styli lobis apice longe bi- 
comibus. — Eerba t^enella, pallida v. subpurpurascens, 3-6-pollicaris. 
Florea albi, in cymam laxam terminalem 3-7-floram dispositi, addito 
interdum ramulo axillari uno alterove 3-5-floro. Pedicelli ovario 
2-3-plo longiores. Pe7ianthii tubus gracilis, 3 lin. longus, limbi 
laciniee latee tenerrimse lobis lateralibus post explicationem vix ab in- 
termedio distinctis. Antkera in summo tubo subsessiles, loculis dis- 
junctis, connectivo tenui. Styli lobi incrassato-dilatati, cornubus 
subulatis circa lineam longis e fauce perianthii exsertis. Capaula 
ovoidea, seminibus e quaque placenta plurimis subglobosis. 

In the woods of the Uaupes. 

6. P. mutica; filiformis, squamis minutis, cyma laxa pauciflora, pedi- 
cellis elongatis, bracteis parvis ovatis, styli lobis inappendiculatis. — 
Varietatea adsunt duee, colore distinctse, in altera atropurpureo, in 
altero cinnabarino. Perianthium intus albescit. 

With the P. cornuta, from which it scarcely differs except in colour 
and the want of the appendages to the lobes of the style. 
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7. p. tenella; filiformis, squamis minutis, cyma pauciflora, floribus 
subsessilibus, bracteis minimis nullisve, styli lobis inappendiculatis. 
— Herba albescens, 3-6-pollicaris. Cpiue irregulares, interdum ad 
spicam simplicem interruptam 2-6-floram reductae. Flores fere 4 lin. 
longi, V. in var. )3 minores, tenerrimi. 
In the woods of the Kio Negro, near Barra, and the small- flowered 

variety in the Serra da Gama on the Rio Negro, and in the gapo of the 

Eio Uaup^s. 



Extract of a Letter from Mr. Louis Kralik,* dated Sfax, June 4, 1854. 

I passed three months at Gabes. This appears a very long time, 
and yet it was hardly sufficient to collect all the plants to be found in 
the neighbourhood. As the circle of my excursions was extended I 
daily added some new species to my stock. My intention was to have 
quitted the district of Gabes for a fortnight or three weeks, and to 
have consecrated that time to a visit to Djerba (the ancient Lotopha- 
gitis), and the opposite coast of Zerziz ; but man disposes and circum- 
stances unlooked for often thwart his designs. . This has been the case 
in regard to my projects. I had passed the greater part of the three 
months at Gabes alone ; on the return from Sfax of Mr. Henry Mattei, 
the French Consular agent, a new and vast exploration presented itself, 
and the expedition projected to the Lotophagitis was adjourned. The 
time of sheep-shearing amongst the Arabs had arrived ; Mr. Mattei's 
aifairs obliged him to make a journey in the territpiy of the Beni-Zid, 
whose wool he had just contracted for, and I accepted eagerly the offer 
he made me to accompany him. The Beni-Zid, who, as I told you in 
my former letter, are continually at war with the Hamema, were then 
encamped at about five leagues from Gabes, towards the west, beyond 
the chain of mountains called the Djebel Keroua in Mr. Pelissier's 
map. Although this chain is only of moderate height, at most 2000 
feet, and the mountain -pass through which we went could scarcely have 
exceeded^a quarter of this altitude, the entire vegetation however changed 
a coup d^oeil. Instead of the eternal Helianthemums, Echiochilon fruti- 
cosum, Linaria JEgyptiacOy Erodiiim glaucophyllum^ Jnthyllh tragacan- 
thoidea, etc., which, with sad uniformity, cover the whole plain of the 
desert which extends between the palm-wood of Gabes and the moun- 
* On a botanical toor in the Regency of Tunis. 
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tain ; Erucaria Aleppica appeared, and another species, the upper articu- 
lation of whose fruit terminates in a long curved beak, and which, if I 
remember right, has lately received botanical baptism at the hands of 
our friend Cosson, Neurada procumhem, a Calycoiome^ a very variable 
annual Chrysanthemum^ a shrubby Teucrium with small white flowers 
arranged in a spike, a CarduncelluSy the Gymnarrhena micrantha, the 
Sonchus querc\foliu8y a Reseda. These two last were inseparable com- 
panions : wherever the one grew the other was sure to be found, the 
Sonchus particularly in such abundance that it was evident that this 
was its native station ; for though, on account of the easy dissemination 
of its seeds by the wind, it is found here and there in the plain almost 
as far as the palm-woods, and particularly in the Wadis which descend 
from the hills in these stations, it is always isolated ; but not so on the 
hills, where it is evidently at home. The two companions (the Reseda 
and the Sonchus) encircle the mountain at about half its height, and are 
wanting at its base and on the plateau which surmounts it. As to the 
Reseda, I have great difficulty in giving you an idea as to what it re- 
sembles or what it is unlike. Its external characters are : — root annual ; 
stalk stiff, straight, and virgated, as in R, alba, but far more slim ; the 
flowers spiked, but smaller ; the lower leaves entire, cordiform, the upper 
with linear divisions ; the whole plant, leaves and stalk, of a deep red.* 

I am thus well recompensed for my desertion of the antique Loto- 
phagitis. I very much doubt whether it would have added a single 
species to those I had met with on the continent, but I hope still to 
visit it. I had become, however, the guest of the Beni-Zid : I had eaten 
their cooscoosoo, and slept beneath their tents. Though no doctor, X 
had prescribed ptisanes, and in entire security I could wander alone 
wherever I wished throughout their territory. It was rumoured 
throughout the douars that an Aboa Hashish had arrived, and I was 
everywhere well received as the guest of the tribe. 

As to my existence under the tent of the Arabs, T will not attempt 
to describe it. Our ancestors said "sale comme un Juif:*' this was the 
utmost of their knowledge, for they had never seen an Arab. After a 
repose in an Arab tent, long ablutions in the Oued Gabes and a com- 
plete change were a sine qua non ; even then certain intruders cling to 
the skin. 

* This plant is very local : on subsequent visits to the mountain I never found it. 
It seems to be confined to the zone I mentioned. 
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I made my excursion amongst the Beui-Zid on the 27th and 28th 
of April. On the 1st of May I again visited the mountain, but was 
obliged to return sooner than I intended, having missed the donkey 
which carried my paper and provisions. Nevertheless I hit upon a 
most curious locality, in which to my great surprise I found numerous 
species of the lower mountains of the Mediterranean basin : Sideritia 
Bomana, Campanula Brinus, Anthyllia tetraphylla, Psoralea bitumbtosa, 
etc. etc. These plants do not reach the plain of Gabes; they are 
found in a large Wadi, which I explored more in detail on the 4th and 
the 18 th of May. This Wadi presented a most singular mixture of 
Proven9al and African species. On the 4th I followed up the Wadi to 
the highest point of the Djebel Keroua, which is called Zembla la Duaria. 
This point gave a Uelichryaum quite unknown to me, very different 
from any of the Mediterranean species, a Feriploca, a Sofichus, and the 
Lacellia Llbyca^ Viv. Viviani compares the habUus of this species to 
Centaurea Cyanus, whereas it resembles much more Amberboa Lippii. 
On the 14th of May I found the Lacellia in the plain which extends from 
the Djebel Aziza in the north to the mountains of Matmata in the south. 
The plant of the mountain, though identical with that of the plain, is 
smaller. I next found a Scabiosa which Balansa has already collected. 
Origanum Creticum ? ^ two new localities for Gymnarrhena, a Brassica 
mliquis penduliniSy an Erythraa on the very summit of the mountain 
amongst blocks of stone, two Hippocrepides which I have never found 
iij the plain, one of them probably merely H. multisiUquosa^ two An- 
tirrhinums, a single little specimen of a Specularia, and a single speci- 
men of Callipeltia cucullaria, of which I likewise found only a single 
specimen in the Wadi at the foot of the Djebel Aziza ; an Erodium, like 
glaucopTiyllum^ but perfectly distinct in its calyx and fruit ; an immense 
quantity of a little slender Linaria with a tortuous stem ; an Umbilicus^ 
etc. etc. This excursion gave me, too, the only Capsella Bursa-paatam 
I have yet seen. 

On the 12th I made another excursion, accompanied this time by 
Mr. Mattel, amongst some other douars of the Beui-Zid ; encamped 
about twelve leagues to the south-west of Gabes, in a vast plain six or 
seven leagues square, bounded on the north by the Djebel Aziza, on 
the west by the Djebel Melab, which is not marked on Mr. Pelissier's 
map, and on the south by the mountains of Matmata. I passed here 
the 13th and 14th of May. My visit to the Djebel Aziza, which took 
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place on the 13th, added but little to my collections, though it is higher 
than the Zembla la Duaria ; but it gave me new localities for some in- 
teresting speciiBs, the Gymnarrhena amongst others. To reach it I had 
three long leagues to go through the plain, the whole of which had 
been ravaged and devoured by the sheep, bnt in the middle a large 
space had been sown with barley not yet cut, and from which the flocks 
had been kept carefully at a distance. On the 14th I made the tour 
of this plot, which doubtless gave me a very fair idea of the vegetation 
of the whole plain. 1 found in abundance a Eeseda nearly allied to 
Phyteuma, if not Phyteuma itself, which 1 had formerly found, but only 
in single specimens, in the desert about Gabes ; and several other cu- 
rious plants, an Eckinoapermum, a Delphinium, and in great abundance 
a Euphorbia, of which I had only gathered one or two specimens in 
Egypt, and which M. Durieu found, but very sparingly, in Algeria. 

On my return to the tent of our sheikh, 1 found him playing at 
draughts with the sheikh of a neighbouring douar. The board was a 
square of sand, heaped up from the bottom of the tent ; and what do 
you imagine were the draughts P — one played with pieces of camel's 
dung, and the other with sheep's dung ! This will give you an idea of 
Arab cleanliness. 

But to return to our plants. From the above you will fully agree 
that I was right in profiting of the patronage of the Consul to obtain 
the droit de bourgeoisie in one of the most important tribes of these 
regions. I much regret that the kind solicitude of the Consul-general 
prevented me from entering the desert before. A splendid exploration 
that 1 should have made has been curtailed, for now that I have 
haunted the Arab tents, I have the fullest conviction that 1 could have 
accomplished it. Certainly quarrels existed between powerful and 
neighbouring tribes, wars even and razzias ; marauders, it is true, have 
taken advantage of this state of affairs to rob and pillage. Notwith- 
standing all this, I am now persuaded, unfortunately too late, that a 
journey into the interior was realizable. I am convinced that my iso- 
lation itself would have been a cause of safety, and ray occupation 
would have caused me to be respected as a physician ; and after all, the 
worst that could have happened to me would have been that I might 
perhaps have been robbed. But it is useless now to argue the matter, 
as the time is gone by. After all, to explore properly the whole region 
from Gafsa to Tozzer and Nefzaoua would require an entire season. 
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I am here at Sfax against my will. I had embarked everything for 
Djerba, but the wind continuing obstinately against us, I persuaded 
the captain of the Vessel I had freighted, for a slight addition to the 
price to change his course, and make sail for Sfax ; but at midnight 
the wind deserted us, and the tide going down, left us high and dry 
a quarter of a league from the sea. We floated again with the tide, 
but, the north wind being against us, I and my companions determined 
to continue our route on foot ; and after sleeping one night in the open 
air, and two in the Arab huts, we reached Sfax on the third day, but 
the boat did not arrive till seven days afterwards. 

From Sfax I send you forty large packets of plants, in five bales 
covered with matting, as neither boxes, nor wood to make them, are to 
be had here. On the 7th of June I shall sail for Djerba, and if the 
wind is fab*, I shall reach it on the following day. The greater part of 
the vegetation wiU, I know, be over ; I shall therefore merely walk 
through the island, and, embarking on the south side, at Bordj-el-Kan- 
tara, visit Zerziz. This expedition will, I hope, be accomplished in 
fifteen or twenty days. I shall economize my time to the utmost, in 
order to give as much as possible to the Djebel Zaghouan. 

The Silene I mentioned in my last is the S, aetacea figured by Viviani. 
Another plant of Viviani which I have met with is his Vicia intermedia ; 
but his figure and description are both so incomplete, that I doubt 
whether he ever saw the entire plant, as he says nothing of its under- 
ground portion, in which the fructification — hypogcea^ as in the Vicia 
amphicarpa — ^is magnificently developed. The plant is as strong and as 
fully developed underground as above. Since I sent off my collections, 
I have already seven more large packets ready, and this plant will be 
found in the forty-second. 

The weather has been very mild as yet, and my health is excellent. 
We have had but one day of scirocco ; the rest of the time the wind 
has been in the north, with the exception of three or four days each 
month of east wind, which here brings with it rain. 



The late Professor C. G. C. Keinwardt, and his Library. 
[We make the following extract from a letter lately communicated to 
us from Holland.] 
Dr. and Professor Eeinwardt was, from his youth, destined to the 
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practice of medicine, and he applied himself with zeal to those sciences 
which form the basis of the art of healing ; but his reputation for learning 
being established before he could commence this career, he was called 
to the Chair of Natural History at the University of Harderwijk, and, at 
a later period, to that of the Athenaeum of Amsterdam. From this 
time may be dated his almost exclusiye devotion to the study of botany, 
geology, and chemistry, without, however, losing sight of the rapid 
progress which the other natural sciences were making. 

In 1815 he was appointed by the Government to accompany the 
commissioners who were to retake possession of the Dutch East Indies, 
ceded to it by treaty with the English Government. To render his 
talents useful to the Colonial Government of his country, by improving 
all that relates to the nature of the soil of Java, to agriculture, to sana- 
tory regulations, to education, etc. etc., was the task imposed on Mr. 
Reinwardt. 

Not satisfied with acquitting himself of these laborious duties, he 
travelled in all directions over Java, the Moluccas, seconded by the 
Government in all that he judged necessary to aid his botanical, geo- 
logical, and zoological researches, and to form the numerous collection 
of the natural history and antiquities of India with which the museums 
of the University at Leyden are enriched. 

Although his stay in India contributed much to enlarge the horizon 
of his scientific ideas, and enabled him to discover new relations 
between the different sciences which he cultivated, we must, however, 
regret that the encyclopaedic tendency of his mind did not permit him 
to fathom the details, and by that meansi to increase the number of his 
discoveries. He embraced too much at once ; and that explains how he 
could have attained the age of eighty years without having finished the 
description of his travels, which alone could give an exact idea of his 
knowledge and of the activity he displayed in the exercise of his nume- • 
rous functions. 

On his return to the Netherlands, Mr. Eeinwardt was called to the 
chair of Natural History and Chemistry at the University of Leyden. 
After that period he completed his extensive library, to which he 
devoted much care and perhaps too much time. His constitution 
having suffered from tropical climates and from the fatigues of his 
travels, he experienced difficulty in walking ; and although the handling 
of large folio volumes cost him much labour, the amiable man even in 
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age rarely permitted himself to be assisted. He maintained an act 
correspondence with many publishers, and collated the precious worl 
which came to him in sheets, himself. The least defect in a page 
the text or in a plate, never escaped his attention. Subscriber to 
large number of journals, he attached great importance to their com 
pletion. In a word, no work was ever placed on the shelves of hi; 
library but clothed in a binding of good taste. 

It is with regret that we see the dispersion of so handsome a collec- 
tion, which has been the object of so much solicitude, and which is the 
reflection of so vast a knowledge. A catalogue is recently published, 
which is not only complete, but very extensive ; it contains the books 
which treat of the various studies of him who collected them; and 
those studies embraced the whole range of natural science. In his 
choice of books, Mr. Eeinwardt did not allow himself to be guided by 
the considerations of a mere book-collector, but by the desire to as- 
semble all that appeared remarkable in the branches of science which 
he cultivated ; and to obtain his object he spared neither pains nor 
expense. The sale of this collection, it is expected, will take place in 
the month of March, 1855. — J, G, 
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Plantain Fibre. 

[Our own country and our Colonies too are alike engaged in seek- 
ing for useful vegetable fibres, whether for textile articles or for the 
manufacture of paper, and we are almost daily receiving samples from 
various friends. Our impression is, that the fibre of the Plantain {Muaa 
Paradmaca) is that which will prove of the greatest commercial im- 
portance ; but the great difficulty has been the want of good and eco- 
nomical machinery for preparing it. We have the pleasure of receiving 
from a correspondent in Antigua the following statement, which has 
also appeared in the * Weekly Register,' a journal of that island, for 
Tuesday, October 24, 1854.— Ed.] 

" There is ample reason to believe that we may safely congratulate 
West Indians on the completion of a machine which promises to be of 
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the utmost importance to these Colonies, by which the fibre of the 
Plantain is cleaned and prepared in the most simple, cheap, and expe- 
ditious manner. Attempts to construct such a machine have for several 
years occupied the attention of some of the ablest mechanicians of 
Europe, and have caused a vast expenditure of time, labour, and money 
without success. Many expensive and ingenious machines have been 
made and patented ; but all have failed when brought into full opera- 
tion, owing partly to the peculiar nature of the substance to be act^d 
upon, and partly to ignorance respecting its nature and qualities. All 
the inventors acted on the principle of crushing the stem of the plant, 
and combing out the substance, filling up the interstices between the 
fibres, thus freeing them from native impurities. This appears to have 
been a false principle, and is the chief, if not the only, reason of aU the 
failures that have resulted. But the failure of one party only stitnulated 
others to greater exertion of mind, and greater diligence in developing 
their plans. The valuable qualities of the Plantain fibre for the manu- 
facture of many descriptions of textile fabrics, for which flax, hemp, 
and even silk, are now used, as well as cordage and paper, held out the 
prospect of a rich reward to the successful inventor of a suitable 
machine for its preparation ; and therefore it was that so many engaged 
in experiments which they deemed likely to realize their hopes of 
success. But the honour, the gratification, and, we hope we may add, 
the profit, that have hitherto eluded the grasp of so many ardent and 
anxious experimenters, seem to have fallen to the Honourable Francis 
Burke,* the Puisne Justice of Montserrat. This gentleman has been 
for several years experimenting in various ways on the Plantain stem, 
and trying to procure the fibre in a suitable state for manufacture ; 
and it gives us great satisfaction to say he appears to have at last suc- 
ceeded, even beyond his most sanguine hopes. 

" He has completed a small machine which perfectly cleans the fibre, 
and leaves a beautiful white silky substance, resembling flax, only that 
it is about three times the length of flax, capable of being manufactured 
into any description of textile fabric, from the finest cambric to the 
coarsest sail-cloth. There are some specimens of the fibre now at this 
office for the examination of those interested in such matters. 

"We have not seen the machine; but several gentlemen of this 

* Now (December, 1854) arrived in England with his machine, and with a quan- 
tity of the Plantain- stems to show its action upon them. — Ed. 
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island have witnessed its operations, and they declare that its simplicity 
of action, the ease with which it can be worked, the impossibility of its 
going wrong and injuring the fibre, and its extreme cheapness, are sur- 
prising. A piece of the stem of the plant is held by one end in the 
hand, passed into the machine through the " feeder," and, being still 
held in the hand, is drawn out again perfectly clean and white. It can 
be worked either by the hand, by a mule, by water, wind, or steam 
power, according to its size. To work it requires no skill ; a little boy 
or girl to " feed " it, is all that is requisite to ensure its satisfactory 
operation. The fibre cleaned in the course of the day is ready for ship- 
ment the same evening. A small machine to be worked by the hand, 
which will cost little more than three guineas, irrespective of any 
patent right-, will, with the assistance of a little boy or girl to feed it, 
clean About 150 lbs. per day, and is so portable, being contained in a 
box about eighteen inches square, that it can be taken to the spot 
where the Plantains grow ; they may be cut down, prepared, and the 
fibre carried home in the evening, ready for shipment. It can also be 
made on any scale — large enough to clean a ton a day if requisite. So 
small is the waste, that from 75 to 80 per cent, by weight of prepared 
fibre is procured from the plant, irrespective of its watery particles. 
And this waste substance is a valuable pulp, which requires only to be 
washed to fit it for manufacture into the finest writing-paper. The 
pulp alone, it is reckoned^ will pay the cost of working, and the fibre will 
be net profit. 

"Mr. Burke, whose indefatigable experiments and researches into 
the nature of West Indian fibres, and the best mode of preparing them 
for the manufacturers' use, seem to be now crowned with success, has 
determined, so soon as the accident from which he is now suffering 
(which we mentioned a couple of weeks since) permits, on going to 
England to procure a patent. He also intends to apply for patents in 
each of these Colonies. We learn that the machine will be exhibited 
and its operation shown at the Industrial Exhibition in this island 
(Antigua) next month. 

" We omitted to state that the Dagger (the Aloe), and all the fibrous 
tribes of the West Indies, are as readily and as perfectly acted upon as 
the Plantain." 
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The Big Teee (Wellingtonia gigantea, LindL). 

Dr. C. F. Winslow, in * The California Farmer/ a weekly journal 
published at San Francisco, has given an account of his excursion from 
"Murphy's Camp" (2400 feet of elevation), to the site of the "Big 
Tree," on the very stump of which he writes his letter (August 8, 1854), 
the spot itself being designated (at least by him) " Washington Mam- 
moth Grove." 

If this account is to be depended upon (and it must be confessed 
the learned Doctor's style is both flowery and hyperbolical), we learn 
some new and interesting particulars respecting this gigantic tree : — 
1, that the accounts brought home by our sober English traveller, 
Mr. William Lobb, do not give us the full height to which this Pine 
attains, by one-fourth ; 2, that the locality seems to be circumscribed 
to an area of a few acres ; and, 3, what concerns us more, now that 
Messrs. Yeitch and Sons have enabled us to possess living plants, that 
the soil and atmosphere at the place of growth are singularly humid ; 
and in this we think the Doctor is likely to be correct. 

Omitting, then, his mention of "the sublime thoughts, such as have 
rarely before impressed his soul," — " of such a nature that he often in- 
voluntarily surrendered himself to the idea that he was approaching 
the visible and actual presence of the Great One who revealed himself 
to Moses on the heights of Sinai," etc., — we shall confine ourselves to 
the following extracts : — 

" The road (from Murphy's Camp), gradually ascending for several 
miles over a varied landscape, becomes afterwards more level, or rather 
it undulates and winds for a long stretch among hills and valleys thickly 
wooded, and fit for farms and deer-parks. During the last three miles 
the ascent is steady and through a virgin wilderness of Pines, Firs, 
Spruce, Arbor-vitses, and other cone-bearing trees, whose magnitude 
perceptibly increases with the altitude of the locality. The whole sur- 
face of the hiU-sides is covered with herbage or plants, more or less 
verdant, and in spots there is a freshness to the verdure which reminds 
one of spring, and which contrasts strongly with the arid and dusty 
plains and hills of the lower sections of country. The wild raspberry, 
strawberry, pea, and hazelnut mingle their humble or more prominent 
foliage with the diversified undergrowths of the forests ; and here and 
there new and attractive flowers struck my eye so pleasingly, that I was 
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compelled at times to stop, gather, examine, and admire them. The 
charm of these regions to the botanist would be in the freshness and 
luxuriance with which nature elaborates her vegetable forms. The vital 
principle, stimulated by the condensing vapours of the cool fresh air of 
night, and nourished by a suitable pabulum in the decomposing soil, 
acts with a steady energy, and thousands of stately trees stud the hills 
in all directions, so lofty as to amaze the observer, and to compel him 
when near them to strain his eyes to catch a view of their topmost off- 
shoots. But the most amazing of all these vegetable productions are 
here ; and nature, by peculiar geognostic arrangements, seems to have 
isolated them, to startle and arrest the attention of mankind, and to 
strengthen scientific truth touching the special distribution of organic 
races. 

" So far as known, the vegetable growth to which the name of * Big 
Tree' has been attached, grows in no other region of the Sierra Nevada, 
nor on any other mountain-range of the earth. It exists here onlyyjm<dL 
all the individuals of its kind, so far as I can learn, are localized to 
this vicinity. They are embraced within a range of two hundred acres, 
and are enclosed in a basin of coarse silicious material, surrounded by 
a sloping ridge of sienitic rock, which in some places projects above 
the soil. The basin is reeking with moisture, and in the lowest places 
the water is standing, and some of the largest trees dip their roots into 
the pools or water-runs. The trees of very large dimensions number 
considerably more than one hundred. Mr. Blake measured one ninety- 
four feet in circumference at the root; the side of which had been 
partly burnt by contact with another tree, the head of which had fallen 
against it. The latter can be measured four hundred and fifty feet 
from its head to its root (!). A large portion of this fallen monster is 
still to be seen and examined ; and by the measurement of Mr. Lapham> 
the proprietor of the place, it is said to be ten feet in diameter at three 
hundred and fifty feet from its uptorn root (!). In falling it had pros- 
trated another large tree in its course, and pressed out the earth beneath 
itself so as to be imbedded a number of feet into the ground. Its dia- 
meter across its root is forty feet. A man is nothing in comparison of 
dimensions, while walking on it or standing near its side. This to me 
was the greatest wonder of the forest. The tree which it prostrated in 
falling has been burnt hollow, and is so large, a gentleman who accom- 
panied us from Murphy's informed us, that, when he first visited the 
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place two years ago, he rode through it on horseback for two hundred 
feet without stooping but at one spot as he entered at the root. We 
all walked many scores of feet through it, but a large piece of its side 
has fallen in near the head. But there are many standing whose mag- 
nitude absolutely oppresses the mind with awe. In one place, three of 
these gigantic objects grow side by side, as if planted with special 
reference to their present appearance. Another, so monstrous as to 
absolutely compel you to walk around it, and even linger, is divided 
at from fifty to a hundred feet from the ground into three of these 
straight mammoth trunks, towering over three hundred feet into the 
sky. There are others whose proportions are as delicate, symmetrical, 
clean and straight as small Spruces, that rise three hundred and fifty 
feet from the ground. In one spot a huge knot of some ancient pro- 
strate giant is visible above the soil, where it feU ages ago, and the earth 
has accumulated so as nearly to obliterate all traces of its former ex- 
istence. The wood of this tree, I am told by Mr. Lapham, is remark- 
able for its slow decay. When first cut down, its fibre is white, but it 
soon becomes reddish, and long exposure makes it as dark as mahogany ; 
it is soft, and resembles in some respects Pine and Cedar. Its bark, 
however, is much unlike these trees ; nearest the ground it is prodi- 
giously thick, fibrous, and when pressed on has a peculiar feeling of 
elasticity. In some places it is eighteen inches thick, and resembles a 
mass of cocoa-nut husks, thickly matted and pressed together, only the 
fibrous material is exceedingly fine, and altogether unlike the husk of 
the cocoa-nut. This bark is fissured irregularly with numerous inden- 
tations, which give it the appearance of great inequality and roughness. 
A hundred and fifty feet from the ground it is only about two inches 
thick on the living tree, which is now being stript of its bark for trans- 
portation from the country. 

" An hotel is built near the * Big Tree,' whose bark was stripped last 
year and exhibited in San Francisco ; and an appendage of the house is 
built over it, so as to constitute a haU for cotillion parties. At the 
root it measures ninety-six feet in circumference, and a portion of its 
prostrate trunk is used for a bowling alley. To overthrow it, holes 
were bored through with a large anger, and after the trunk was mostly 
separated, attempts were made to wedge and upset it. But its im- 
mense size and weight prevented the success of this undertaking, and 
on the fourth day it fell by the force of a strong wind. In falling, it 
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convulsed the earth, and by its weight forced the soil from beneath it, 
so that it lies in a great trench, and mud and stones were driven near a 
hundred feet high, where they have left their marks on neighbouring 
trees." 

The following paragraph bears very hard upon Dr. Lindley. 

" The name that has been applied to this tree by Professor Lindley, 
an English botanist, is Wellingtonia gigantea. By him it is declared 
to be so much unlike other Coniferay as not only to be a new species, 
but to require description as a new genus. Other botanists of emi- 
nence think differently. To this, however, he has seen fit to apply the 
name of an English hero, a step indicating as much personal arrogance 
or weakness as scientific indelicacy ; for it must have been a prominent 
idea in the mind of that person that American Naturalists would 
regard with surprise and reluctance the application of a British name, 
however meritoriously honoured, when a name so worthy of immortal 
honour and renown as that of Washington would strike the mind of the 
world as far more suitable to the most gigantic and remarkable vege- 
table wonder indigenous to a country where his name is the most dis- 
tinguished ornament. As he and his generation declared themselves 
independent of all English rule and political dictation, so American 
Naturalists must in this case express their respectful dissent from all 
British scientific 'stamp acts.' If the 'Big Tree' be a Taxodium, 
let it be called now and for ever Taxodium JFashingtonium. If it 
should be properly ranked as a new genus, then let it be called to the 
end of time Waahingtonia Cali/omica. The generic name indicates 
unparalleled greatness and grandeur ; its specific name, the only locality 
in the world where it is found. No names can be more appropriate ; 
and if it be in accordance with the views of American botanists, I trust 
the scientific honour of our country may be vindicated from foreign 
indelicacy by boldly discarding the name now applied to it, and by af- 
fixing to it that of the immortal man whose memory we all love and 
honour, and teach our children to adore. Under any and all cir- 
cumstances, however, whether of perpetuity or extinction, the name of 
Wellington should be discarded, and that of Washington attached to 
it, and transmitted to the schools of future ages." 
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Bourgeau*s Plants of the Canary Islands. 

Scarcely are M. Bourgeau*s beautiful collections of dried plants made 
in Spain during the past year (1854) named and distributed, than 
this indefatigable naturalist has embarked (December 17th) upon 
another expedition to the Canary Islands, where we have no doubt he 
will explore localities that have been little, if at all, visited, and where 
he will make further additions to the Flora Canariensis ; and he expects 
to gather about four hundred species, " les plus speciales de ces iles." 
It is his intention, we have just heard, on the prcseut occasion, to 
collect seeds and living as well as dried plants ; and any persons desi- 
rous of receiving the one or the other may address themselves, during 
M. Bourgeau's absence, to M. Cosson, No. 12, Rue du Grand- Chantier, 
Paris. 



M. Htiet du Pavilion : Plants of SicUy. 

M. Huet du Pavilion has already distinguished himself by his bota- 
nical travels in Armenia, and by his collections made especially in the 
country between Trebizond and Erzeroum. He has now the intention 
of exploring the Botany of Sicily during the spring and summer of the 
present year (1855). He hopes, by his familiarity with the Flora of 
Sicily, and by the indications that he will receive from M. Gussone, to 
reap a rich and interesting harvest of plants. As many of the plants 
of Sicily are of common occurrence in all the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean, it is M. Huet's intention to limit his collections mainly to those 
that are more peculiar or rare. 

The conditions of subscription are 20 francs per century to those 
who shall, previous to his departure in February, 1855, have advanced 
a sum of 50 francs; and 25 francs per century to those who will not 
have subscribed at so early a period. 

M. Huet du Pavilion's address is No. 266, Eue Verdaine, Geneva ; 
and Messrs. Philip Walther and Co., 15, Angel Court, Throgmorton- 
street, London, are authorized to receive subscriptions, which may save 
much trouble to subscribers in this country. 
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Mr, Botteri^i Mexican Plants. 

Mr. Botteri, a Dalmatian Botanist, is now engaged, in part by the 
Horticultural Society of London, in collecting plants and seeds in 
Mexico. Dried specimens he is allowed to dispose of on his own ac- 
count, and he writes from Orizaba that he is busily engaged with the 
numerous vegetable productions around him. 

Mr. Samuel Stevens, 24, Bloomsbury-street, undertakes to receive 
subscribers* names, and to transmit the collections when they are re- 
ceived, **at the usual price:" we presume, £2 the hundred species. 

Mr. Stevens has still in his possession good sets of Mr. Botteri's 
Dalmatian plants on sale, about 250 species in each set, at 25«. per 
hundred, and all carefully named. 



Mb. Spruce's Plants of the Amazon Eiver and its tributaries. 

The collections which have lately arrived from Mr. Spruce, made 
chiefly during an interesting voyage up the Uaup^s river, are particu- 
larly numerous and particularly interesting, and are now preparing for 
distribution by Mr. Bentham. They contain perhaps more of novelty 
than any of the preceding collections, and are in excellent condition. 
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Stark, Robert M. : J Popular History of British Mosses ; com- 
prising a general account of their Structure^ Fructification, Arrange' 
ment, and general Distribution. Royal 16mo, numerous coloured 
figures. London, 1854. 

As " most of the^ generic and specific characters employed in this 
work" are, confessedly, " taken from the second volume of Sir W. J. 
Hooker's * British Flora,' " and as there is, moreover, evidence of much 
in the plates being taken from those of Hooker and Taylor's * Musco- 
logia Britannica' (references to which seem to be carefully avoided by 
our author), it can scarcely be considered a fit subject for criticism from 
our own pen : but we must say we should have been better pleased if 
the author had introduced some of the many valuable improvements 
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and corrections which have been made by others in the long interval 
that has elapsed since the publication of the second edition of the 
'Muscologia Britannica' (1827), and the Muscological portion of the 
'British Flora' (1833). Sixteen new species indeed are — as it would 
appear, by an after-thought — placed together at the end of the ar- 
rangement, separated from their respective genera and sections, — ^more 
to the author's convenience than that of the student, we suspect. 



Archer, Thomas Ceoxen : First Steps in Economic Botany, 
for the Use of Students ; being an Abridgment of * Popular Economic 
Botany,' Koyal 16mo, many plates. London, 1854. 
This, as well as the volume mentioned under the preceding notice, is 
one of a " Popular Series of illustrated works on Natural History," 
publishing by Mr. Lovell Keeve, and which, if judiciously executed, 
cannot fail to promote the cause of science among the uninitiated in 
this country. Being executed by different authors, it is to be expected 
that they are not all uniform as to excellence. Our very favourable 
notice of the * Popular Economic Botany' of Mr. Archer is recorded at 
p. 284 et seq. of the fifth volume of this Journal ; and it is in the 
present work candidly stated that ' The First Steps,' etc., are, " with 
some trifling alterations, an abstract of the * Popular Economic Bo- 
tany';" a work, the author continues, ^* which has received the appro- 
bation of the heads of the * Department of Science and Art' (Marl- 
borough House School, we presume), at whose suggestion this abridg- 
ment has been undertaken, with a view of making the subject available, 
in the cheap form of a school-book, to pupils of all classes." We 
cannot but wish it all success ; and we feel sure that such will be the 
result ; for the " Department of Science and Art" does not stop here : 
it has also employed Mr. Archer in preparing a series of diagrams, 
representing some of the most important plants and products; and 
also cabinets of the materials themselves, for carrying out the more 
satisfactory plan of ocular demonstration; hoping by these aids to 
render the acquirement of a general knowledge of Eaw Produce easy to 
the most youthful class of students. 
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Flobula Hongkongensis : an Enumeration of the Plants collected 
in the Island of Hongkong^ by Major J. G. Champion, 95^A Beg.; 
the determinations revised and the new species described by George 
Bentham, Esq. 

{Continued from voL vi. p. 117.) 

Monocotyledones. 

With the exception of Orchidea^ Major Champion collected but very 
few monocotyledonous, and scarcely any glumaceous plants, although 
they are undoubtedly numerous on the island. They are therefore here 
mentioned merely for the sake-of completing the enumeration of Major 
Champion's collection, and must not be taken as exhibiting anything 
Kke the real proportion of the monocotyledonous to the dicotyledonous 
vegetation of Hongkong. 

The only Aboide^ in the herbarium are the Arum (Typhonium) 
trilobatum, Linn., and the Pathos scandens, Linn., both found growing 
in ravines, and both having a wide geographical range in East India 
and the Moluccas. A larger species of Pothos was seen difPusing itself 
on trees and rocks near the Buddhist temple. East Point. A large 
Caladium was observed growing in a ravine of Mount Parker, and Col. 
Eyre is said to have gathered three other Aroidea not seen by Major 
Champion. 

A species of wild Phoenix, and a Pandanus, are common near the 
sea-shore, the latter forming hedges and thickets. 

The Obchlde^ are numerous. The original specimens have been 
deposited in the herbarium of Dr. Lindley, who has kindly determined 
them, and from whose and Major Champion's MSS. I extract the fol- 
lowing enumeration : — 

1. Liparis longipes, Lindl. G«n. et Sp. Orch. p. 30. — In clefts of 
rocks in the spring of the year. The species is common all over those 
parts of Asia which produce epiphytes. 

2. Liparis nervosa, Lindl. 1. c. p. 26. — In clefts of rocks, Victoria 
Peak. The flowers, appearing in November, are of a light isabella co- 
lour, varied with green, the column white. The rest of the plant is of 
a bright green. 

3. Liparis odorata, Lindl. 1. c. p. 26. — ^Very near the L. nervosa, but 
its column has an even, not an acutely toothed, margin, the sepals are 
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oblong and very fleshy, the flowers also appear to be whole-coloured 
and green. It is the same as a plant found in Chi-Kiang by Fortune. 

4. There is another Liparia in the collection, but Major Champion 
has left no account of it, and Dr. Lindley felt unwilling to define it 
from a solitary specimen. 

5. Bolbophyllum radiatum, Lindl. 1. c. p. 55. — Abundant in a ravine 
on Victoria Peak. Flowers white. It is identical with the Tavoy 
plant. 

6. Pholidota Chinenm, Lindl. Journ. Hort. Soc. ii. 308. — ^Abundant 
on rocks, Victoria Peak, and other places. 

7. Eria rosea^ Lindl. Bot. Eeg. t. 978. — On rocks, Mr, Crouffh; 
flowering in January. It is also a Khasiya plant, it being undoubtedly 
the Xipkosium acuminatum of GriflSth's Ic. t. 316. 

8. Conchidium Sinicum, Lindl. sp. n. ; foliis membranaceis scapo bifloio 

subsequalibus, labello serrato, bracteis acuminatis. 

This curious little plant forms pale green tufts, which easily escape 
observation. It is distinguished from Conchidium pusillum. Griff., 
which is Phreatia uniflora^ Wight, by its thin leaves, and very short 
two-flowered scapes ; the lip is moreover very distinctly serrated. 
{Undl) 

On bare'rocks, on the top of Victoria Peak, flowering in November. 
It is csespitose, with numerous aggregated pseudo- tubers. Leaves mi- 
nute, oblong, apiculate, veinless except the midrib, 3-4 lines long, in 
pairs on each tuber. Scape filiform, about as long as the leaves, soli- 
tary on each tuber, bracteate at the top, and having two flowers nearly 
as large as the leaves, of a dirty yellowish-green, and slightly fetid. 
Sepals and petals nearly equal; the side sepals broader at the base, 
and cohering with the saccate spur. Column very short and rounded. 
Anther-case somewhat 3-lobed, imperfectly 4-celled. Pollen-masses 8, 
cohering by pairs into two sets. {CMmp,) 

9. Coelogyne /w^m/fl, Lindl. Gen. et Sp. Orck p. 41, — A pretty 
species, flowering abundantly in ravines about October. The sepals 
are lurid white, and the lip white, with the fimbriated portion puce- 
coloured. It has no perfume. 

10. Arundina Chinerisis, Blume. — Lindl. 1. c. p. 125. — Common in 
Hongkong. Flowers in July. 

11. Phaius grandifolimy Lour. — Lindl. 1. c. p. 126. — This magnifi- 
cent Orchid is common by the sides of streams. Flowering in April. 
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12. Spathoglottis Fortnni, Lindl. Bot. Reg. t. 19. 1845. — Common 
in Hongkong. Flowers in July. 

13. Apaturia Chinensis, Lindl. Gen. et Sp. Orch. p. 131. — In marshy 
spots on the top of Mount Gough. Flowering in April. — ^The flowers 
are of a light lilac and canescently pubescent ; the lip yellow. 

14. Ania latifolia, Lindl, 1. c. p. 130? — Major Champion states that 
this or an allied species grows on the island ; but he has preserved no 
specimen. 

16. Cymbidium ensifoliumy Sw. — Lindl. 1. c. p. 162. — On rocks 
near Chfpripedium purpuratum, in October. The flowers are of a dirty 
white, with violet spots. 

16. Cottonia (?) Championi, Lindl. sp. n. ; racemis foliis distichis apicc 
bidentatis mucrone interjecto brevioribus, labello ovato apice setaceo 
bipartito. (Lindl.) — Herba epiphyta, basi radicans. Folia alterna, 
disticha, coriacea, lineari-oblonga, basi ineequali-lobata, apice denti- 
culato-bifida, apiculata. Bacemi pauciflori, folio oppositi. Mores 
dilute lutei, columna pallide violacea. Perigonii ringentis foliola 
aequalia, oblonga, dorso carinata, interiora angustiora. Lahellum 
semi-cymbiforme, breve, processu apiculatum apice furcato brachiis 
setseformibus terminante, ecalcaratum. Columna brevis, dilatata, 
fomicata. Anthera bilocularis, erecta, bidentata ; poUinia 4, caudi- 
cula lineari-subulata. 

Mountains of Hongkong. On Victoria Peak, in April. {Champ,) 
The labellum of this Orchideous plant (otherwise inconspicuous) 
is very remarkable, being semi-cymbiform, with a process at the extre- 
mity like a bowsprit, ending in two setiform forks. In the midst of 
the confusion reigning among the Sarcanthoid Vandea^ it seems pro- 
bable that Dr. Wight's Cottonia (his C macrostachya is Vanda pedun- 
cularia, Lindl.) is a good genus ; and in that case the present plant 
appears to be included in the definition. Major Champion believes 
that he saw a larger-flowered species of the same genus in Mr. Braine*s 
garden, supposed to have come from Canton. (LindL) 

17. Acampe multiflora, Lindl. Fol. Orchid, pt. 4. — Common in ra- 
vines ; flowering in September or earlier in the summer. 

18. Luisia, sp. ; probably L. teres, Blume. — From Mount Victoria; 
not seen in flower. 

19. Appendicula bifaria, Lindl. MS. ; foliis bifariis oblongis eraargi- 
natis mucronulo interjecto, floribus terminalibus, labello oblongo ap- 
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pendice circulari membranacea et dente ovato in laminam. — Dendro' 

bium 6\farium, Wall., Lindl. Gen. et Sp. Orcli. p. 81. — DendrMum 

emarginatumy Eeinw. ic. ined. 

Tolerably abundant in ravines of Mount Gk)ugh, in August. 

Tt is uncertain whether there may not be more than one species 
among the plants I include under the present name, the specimens that 
have come under examination being generally destitute of flowers. 
The definition given is made to suit the plant found by Major Cham- 
pion, the flowers of which I have insufficiently studied. Major Cham- 
pion says they are pure white ; Eeinwardt's artist represents them as 
large and stained with rose-colour, and his leaves resemble those of 
the Philippine form. Kumphius's Angracum purpureum primum, re- 
ferred here in the ' Genera and Species,* although an Appendicular belongs 
to one of those with lateral inflorescence. Griffith's Appendicula teres 
appears to be a Ceratostylis. Under the name of Appendicula atipuhUa, 
the editor of Griffith's MSS. has made him give two totally difibrent 
plants, and he says that one of them comes from Aflghanistan! a 
country in which no epiphyte is capable of existing. {Lindl) 

20. Limatodes gracilis, Lindl. — Calanthe gracilis, Lindl. G«n. et Sp. 
Orcb. p. 251. — Bot. Mag. t. 4714. — This is in no respect whatever dif- 
ferent from the Kbasiya and Sylhet plant. (Lindl.) 

On Victoria Peak, with Cypripedium, in December. The plant, not 
unlike Calanthe in general appearance, has a terrestrial stem, swollen 
at the base, and producing a new shoot next to it annually, from one to 
two feet high, having six or seven, distichous, broad, plaited, satiny, 
bright green leaves, and upright racemes from one terete scape, shoot- 
ing from the stem a little above its base. The flowers, from ten to 
eighteen in the raceme, are very odorous at night, with a delicious per- 
fume like Mignionette. Pedicels nearly an inch long, arranged spirally 
round the scape, somewhat twisted. Sepals yellow, all equal, linear- 
oblong or obovate, the three exterior forming an equilateral triangle. 
Spur none. Column short, scraicylindrical, terminating abruptly. An- 
ther-cup opercular ; pollen-masses 8, fastened by pairs to the roundish 
caudicle. Labellum three times as long as the column, at first convex, 
with a lobe at each side, then produced flatly, lobed and crimped, 
white with yellow spots. (Champ.) 

21. Glossaspis tentaculata, Lindl. Gen. et Sp. Orch. p. 284. — Mar- 
gins of all the hills and marshes in Hongkong, throughout the winter. 
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frequently in company with Stylidium uliginomm. The flowers and 

stalk are light pea-green. 

22. Peristylus ckloranthus, Lindl., sp. n. ; foliis 2-3 radicalibus ovatis 

acutis, spica spirali, scroto ovato medio antice depresso, labello tri- 

fido laciniis linearibus obtusis. (Idndl,) 

Common on the top of Victoria Peak, in marshy spots and slopes. 
The flowers, of a light green, appear about April. 

23. Habenaria UngueUa^ Lindl. Gen. et Sp. Orch. p. 325. — Marshy 
spots on the top of Victoria Peak, flowering in July. A very pretty 
species. The flowers are at first pure yellow, which ultimately turns to 
a dark brown, the process usually commencing by a dark blotch in the 



24. Habenaria Miersiana, Champ., sp. n. ; caule basi tantum foliato, 
foliis oblongis acutis, spica subcorymbosa, bracteis setaceo-acumina- 
tis ovarii longitudine, labelli subrotundi trilobi lobis lateralibus grosse 
dentatis intermedio obtuso longioribus, petalis sepalo dorsali galeato 
subsequalibus, calcare arcuato clavato ascendente labello duplo lon- 
giore. • 
Very like the Nepal and Burmese ff. geniculata, from which it dif- 
fers in the stem being only leafy at the base, in the shorter spike, and 
in the spurs being very much longer than the lip, instead of the same 
length. (Lindl.) 

It is a rare species, only seen by Major Champion in a ravine on the 
side of Victoria Peak, in September, 1847 and 1848. The flowers are 
pure white, with the extremity of the spur green. 

25. Platanthera stenostachya, Lindl., sp. n. ; caule folioso, foliis oblongis 
acutis, bracteis herbaceis setaceo-acuminatis, sepalis carnosis obtusis, 
labelli trifidi lobo medio latiore, calcare labello duplo latiore. 

Next to F. cubitalis, but dijfferent in its shorter and broader leaves, 
less leafy bracts, smaller flowers, and much shorter spur. The petals, 
too, are as large as the sepals. The precise station is not recorded. 
(Undl.) 

26. Platanthera Susanna, Lindl. Gen. et. Sp. Orch. p. 295. — Com- 
mon on the grassy slopes and summits of all the higher hills of Hong- 
kong, flowering in June with Idlium Japonicum. 
27. Platanthera Championi, Lindl., sp. n. ; caule dense folioso, foliis 
ovato-oblongis acutis, spica foliosa, sepalis lateralibus patentibus dor- 
sali petalisque galeatis, labello obcordato, calcare brevissimo conico. 
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I have the same plant from Fortune (n. 78), and from Mr. Hance 
(n. 105). It is very near the Nepal P, obcordata, but its spur is a very 
short cone, and not a cylinder, bluntly conical at the point. (Lmdl,) 

Common on Victoria Peak; flowering in July; white, variegated 
with lilac. 

28. Spiranthes auatralis, var. pudica, Lindl. Gen. et Sp. Oreh. 
p. 465. — On the top of Victoria Pass, April, 1848. The flowers are 
white, tinged with pink. 

29. Goodyera procera, Hook. — Ldndl. 1. c. p. 493. — ^Mount Gough 
and Mount Victoria. The leaves are very glossy, and dark green. The 
flowers, in April, 70 to 80 in the spike, are 2^ lines across, green and 
white; inodorous. 

30. Hsemaria discolor, Lindl. 1. c. p. 490. — Found sparingly in se- 
veral of the ravines behind the town of Victoria, growing in dark 
places on rocks ; also very sparingly in a ravine in the Happy Valley. 
Flowers in April. 

31. Zeuxine emarffinata, Lindl. 1. c. p. 485. — Grows sparingly on 
the race-course of the Happy Valley, where it was discovered in 1850 
by Col. Eyre and Dr. Thornton. The flowers, in the end of January, 
are white, with a reddish tinge and a bright yellow labellum. 

32. Tropidia curculigoidea, Lindl. 1. c. p. 497. — ^Very rare in a ra- 
vine in the Wang-na-chang woods. 

33. Cypripedium purpuratuniy Lindl. 1. c. p. 530. — Considered ex- 
ceedingly rare when Major Champion first came to Hongkong, but now 
proves to be found in clefts of rocks in many of the ravines of the 
island, growing at a considerable elevation, and always preferring moist 
situations. Flowers in autumn. 

The Lceliopsis Chinensis, Lindl. in Paxton's Fl. Gard. under t. 105 
(Brougldonia Cliinensis, Lindl. in Hook. Journ. Bot. vol. ii. p. 492), 
described from Mr. Hinds' specimens, is not among Major Champion's 
plants. 

There are three Scitamine^ from the ravines of Mount Victoria : — 
Alpinia nutans, Rose, -df. Galanga, Sw., and a Hellenia, apparently H. 
Chinensis, Willd. Major Champion observed also a wild Musa in the 
ravines of Mount Parker, but it was without flowers or fruit. 

One Iridea, Pardanthus Chinensis, Ker, was gathered at Saywan. 

A single small specimen of a CurculigOy which appears to be the 
common C. orchioides, Roxb., was found in grassy ravines, and a Pan- 
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cratium near the seashore, but the specimen is insufficient for determi- 
nation. 

The LiLiACEiB and allied families include LUium long^orum, Thunb., 
common on the summits of the Hongkong hills among grass, and of 
which a yellow-flowered variety is said to grow on Mount Parker, al- 
though not seen by Mfgor Champion ; Bamardia scilloidea, lindl., in 
ravines near Chukchow ; JDianella ensifolia, Ait., Asparagus falcatua^ 
Linn., Ophiopogon graciliSy Kunth, and Smilax glabra, in ravines over 
various parts of Hongkong ; and several other Liliacea are said to ap- 
pear in spring on the Chukchow side of the island. 

A JDioscorea, apparently the true B. Japonica, Thunb., was gathered 
on Victoria Peak. 

Several CoMMELTNEiE were seen, but no specimens were preserved. 

Philydrum lanuginomm. Banks, and Uriocaulon Wallichianum, Mart. 
{E, Cantoniense, Hook, et Am.), were gathered in the marshes at 
Saywan. 

There are only five Cypebace-E in the collection : Eleocharis, a small 
specimen, apparently a variety of E. adcularis, Br. ; a leafy variety of 
Rhgnchospora Wallkhianay Kunth ; Scleria Chinensis, Kunth ; Carex 
Indica, Eetz, and another Carex allied to C. setigera, Don, possibly new, 
but, in so complicated a genus, I am unwilling to describe it from a 
single specimen. 

The GuAMiNEiE are but six : — Setaria glauca, Eoem. et Sch. ; Arundo 
Regnaudianay Kunth, a mere variety, according to Col. Munro, of A, 
Madagascarietms, Kunth ; Erianthus Japonicus, Beauv. ; Imperata Koe- 
nigiiy Beauv.; a Spodiopogtm, near S, ohliquwalma ; and Andropogon 
{Cgmhopogon) Mariim, Eoxb. — Nees, PL Meyen. p. 191. 

(To be continued.) 



Extracts of Letters from the Malayan Islands, addressed to Sir W. J. 
Hooker and to W. Mitten, Esq. ; bg James Motley, Esq. 

TO SIR W. J. HOOKER. 

Singapore, March, 1854. 
Into this very uninteresting letter, written chiefly to apologize for 
my shortcomings, I can find room to put one little grain of information 
relative to Gutta Percha. Of the original article very small quantities 
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are now brought to Singapore; it has become a manufactured sub- 
stance. A Yast variety of its gum, at various prices, from three to 
thirty dollars a picul, is brought in by the natives. Some of these 
are deep red, some quite white, and many of them are hardly coherent, 
breaking down and crumbling between the fingers. These are cut 
and broken up, and cleared from the scraps of bark and wood which 
are generally found among them ; they are then boiled in an iron pan 
with cocoa-nut oil, and stirred until thoroughly amalgamated; this 
mixture is allowed to cool again, when it is broken up, and reboiled 
with more oil, sometimes as often as four times, or until the mass 
acquires a certain tenacity. The good Gutta Percha, sliced into thin 
shavings, is then added in greater or less proportion, according to the 
quality of the basis, and the whole well mixed. The Chinese who do 
this are very skilful, and manage to produce from a great variety of 
gums a very uniform article, — wonderfully so, when it is considered 
that the gum is bought by the merchants in very small quantities at a 
time, as the natives bring it in. Another feature in Singapore com- 
merce during the past two years, is the increase of export of Malacca 
canes ; it has been this year to the amount of many millions — what 
can they all be used for? Hoping yet, in spite of many disappoint- 
ments, to be able in future to add some trifle to your Museum at Kew, 
which I long to see (when I left England it was hardly commenced), 
I remain, yours very truly, — J. M. 



I write rather tardily to thank you for the copies of what you printed 
in the * London Journal of Botany,' about the Camphor-tree. It is 
very singular that we should be in such ingorance of the plant which 
produces the Borneo Camphor, an article of commerce so long and well 
known, to the Dutch, at least, from whose Sumatran possessions it is 
mainly obtained. I am not at all surprised at Camoens' mention of it, 
however, because he wrote the Lusiad at Macao, and at that time, 
towards the latter part of the sixteenth century, there was a very con- 
siderable trade between that port and the north and west coast of 
Borneo, carried on not only by Chinese junks, which were even built in 
the river of Borneo Proper, but also by armed Portuguese vessels, then 
the two most powerful states on this coast. Brune and Sucudana had 
regular treaties with Portugal, and in 1602 the Portuguese resident, 
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or ambassador, whose first coining thither I cannot find the date of, 
was withdrawn from Brune upon some misunderstanding, and the 
Sultan was strong enough to beat off with great slaughter the Por- 
tuguese vessels of war; the then city of Brune was however burnt, 
and its site removed further inland. 

In order to account for my not having before thanked you for the 
papers, I must tell you that I have been for several weeks exploring 
for coal in the interior of Sumatra. As my time was not my own, I 
was unable to collect much, and could dry no specimens, except a few 
of the beautiful little Lichens and Hepatica growing parasitically on 
leaves. How many species I send you I do not know ; they seem to 
me almost innumerable, and many may probably be new. I send you 
also a lot of seeds, among which are those of three Palms ; as they 
appeared perfectly ripe, I hope they may grow. I send also the fruit 
of the Gum Benjamin tree, and one of the Shiklar trees, for this last 
article is found on several species. Among the seeds are two very 
handsome Cucurbitacea, with brilliant scarlet fruit, and a very orna- 
mental smaH-flowered yellow Ipomcea; possibly they may none of them 
be new, and perhaps even may be worthless, but it is better to send 
all than none, when I was making up a parcel ; and I had one thing 
to send which I really think is very curious, as an instance of the in- 
stinct which teaches man to seek certain stimulants, wherever he is, 
independently of what is taught him by others. 

In going up the river Chenaku I saw everywhere coffee planted 
about the houses, and in every case the fruit dropping and decaying on 
the ground ; upon inquiring, I found these people drank an infusion of 
the leaves, and entirely neglected the berries. I was very anxious to 
taste this and see it prepared, and luckily had an opportunity of doing 
so. A number of young twigs of the plant were gathered, with their 
leaves, and, after being cut to about a foot in length, were placed closely 
together between two strips of bamboo, tied at the ends so as to form 
a dense disc of green leaves about eighteen or twenty inches in diameter. 
This was then held over a clear blazing fire (the ends of the bamboo 
serving for a handle), until the leaves were of a rich brownish-green 
colour, and perfectly crisp and brittle ; the latter part of this process 
requires some care, as when nearly dry the leaves are almost as in- 
flammable as gunpowder, and if once they catch the flame, the whole is 
consumed in a moment. When dry the leaves are pounded, by crush- 
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iug in the hand, to the state of the specimen sent you, which I got 
prepared for your Museum before my eyes. The powder of the leaves 
is infused in boiKng water, exactly like tea, though in much larger 
quantities ; it produces a dark-brown liquid, looking like coffee, smelling 
like green tea, and certainly tasting veiy much like a mixture of the two > 
it is very pleasant however, and refreshing after a hard day in the sun, 
and I can understand these people being passionately fond of it, as they 
certainly are. The curious part of it is, that while theine, caffeine, 
and theobromine have been found (nearly identical as they are in com- 
position and properties) in use in three distinct parts of the world, and 
valued for the same exhilarating qualities, here is a people little raised 
above savages, using also in an independent manner one of these very 
plants, being evidently uninstructed, as otherwise they would certainly 
have used the berry as their teachers did, finding out for themselves 
its qualities and uses. 

I saw, in my trip up these rivers, a great number of interesting 
plants, including many Palms ; how very numerous must this splendid 
family be here ! With very few exceptions, those seen were all different 
from my old acquaintances at Labuan ; a good many of them, two of 
those whose seeds I send, were very slender and elegant Eattans. I 
saw many eatable fruits new to me, of which species of NepheUum 
were very abundant, as also Meliaceous plants, allied to the Lansat, 
one of the most delicious of fruits. The Durian is here in almost 
incredible quantities, forming in the season certainly by far the largest 
proportion of the food of the natives ; the quantity they eat of it is 
perfectly astounding. Among other things worth notice, I observed a 
Fern very frequently proliferous from the axils of the pinnae of its 
fronds ; I send two or three specimens of such as I could preserve, 
but I had only a note-book of small size to dry them in. Though 
comparatively valueless from my ignorance of the names of plants, I 
proposed sending you a copy of my Journal, but have not had time 
to write it since my return. I shall however do so in a few days, and 
will send it to you; but in the meantime I thought it best to send "the 
seeds as fresh as possible. 

There seems to be a great mystery about the Gutta Percha trees ; . 
I was in the heart of their country, and yet could get nobody to show 
me a single tree. I think the fact is that they have all been long ago 
cut down within any reasonable distance of the settlements. I saw 
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large quantities of the gum, though none of the best quality, on the 
Indragiri. I think I can distinguish at least fi?e sorts, which are pro- 
bably the produce of different trees, or rather five classes of gums, for 
perhaps the species are many more, and yet, though I oflfered great in- 
ducements, I could not get even a leaf: of course if I had gone up 
with time at my disposal, I would have seen the trees in spite of all, 
for I should have gone into the woods with the collectors, and this I 
hope some time to be able to do. The Gum Benjamin, another great 
staple here, I saw collected ; the trees are about eighteen inches dia- 
meter, with small low buttresses to the roots ; these are notched with 
a chopper, and produce the ordinary quality of the drug ; the best, of a 
light buff-colour and dense substance, is procured from wounds in tlie 
uncovered larger roots, and the common or foot benjamin is procured 
from the trunk of the tree ; the oil of the seeds is valued as an appli- 
cation to boils ; it is probably of little use. — J. M. 



TO W. MITTEN, ESQ. 

Singapore, 1854. 

My dear Mitten, — When I last wrote you, I promised to give you 
some account of my late trip to Sumatra, and I now sit down to fulfil 
that promise. The river I went up, the Indragiri, joins the sea on the 
east coast of Sumatra in about 35' south. It has four or five mouths, 
all of the size of large rivers, and between them are large islands, per- 
fectly flat and hardly above water, covered with Nipa Palm, Mangroves, 
Avicennia, and other such amphibious plants ; if there is anything else in 
the centre of them, which is unlikely, it wUl never be known, for they 
are too large to traverse in a day, and no human being could live a night 
in them from mosquitoes and miasma, though they are inhabited by 
myriads of wild pigs and monkeys. 

As you get a little further inland, these plants give way to an- 
other species of Mangrove, a very elegant plant, with long drooping 
branches like a willow, and rose-coloured flowers, which bears an eatable 
acid fruit, and grows in the water like Mangrove ; it is an Anacardia- 
ceous plant, with corky-skinned fruit, and very venomous juice. A little 
palmate-leaved Palm is also very common, and a few Orchidea begin to 
appear on the trees; this is the region of the freshwater tide, after 
passing which, a marked difference takes place in the vegetation, from 
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the absence of the Anacardiaceous plant, whose bright red young 
leaves make it very conspicuous. The banks are now fringed chiefly 
with two or three species of Arundo and Saccharum, mingled with 
several species of FhyUanthua^ in habit very much like willows, the 
whole matted together with IpomoBaB^ a small Cwmmin^ and a weedy- 
looking Cmu%^ or something of that kind. Plants here are vei-y 
social in their habits. After the river's bank has been clothed for a 
mile or two as described, the grasses and climbers will vanish for a 
similar distance, giving place to a dense thicket of Hibiscus populneua^ 
one of the most beautiful plants we have, though very common ; the 
flowers are large, golden yellow, with a deep puce centre; they are 
however in beauty early in the morning only, unless on a cloudy 
day, fading after a few hours' sunshine to a dingy dirty red. This in 
its turn will give way to a species of Fandanua with long straight 
trunks, ten or twelve feet high, and very glaucous leaves ; and here and 
there, where the bank has slipped down into the stream with the water- 
side vegetation, you get a glimpse, among the tall trunks, green and 
grey with Lichens and Hepatica, into the dark, swampy forest, tangled 
with huge creepers, and reeking with vapour. I always used to con- 
trive, if possible, to stop at one of these places to cook, because else- 
where I could not get into the jungle. But except Cryptogams there is 
little to be seen ; below, Pipers, Pothos and Freycinetias are the princi- 
pal visible plants, sticking close to the trees, and a few Arums and 
ScitaminecB are generally to be found growing in the mud and water. 
I got however a few Mosses and abundance of Hepatica, but rarely in 
fruit ; some of the latter, growing upon living leaves, are very curious. 
We went up the river four days before coming to any houses, which 
with their rice clearings materially altered the landscape; but there 
was not a hill to be seen two feet above the water. 

The people are all Malays and Mahommedans, and are well off, and 
apparently happy. At this part of the river the prevailing features are 
the Cocoa-nut and Gomuti Palms, and vast plantations or rather jungles 
of Plantains ; these are generally of a coarse seedy kind, but contain a 
great deal of farina, and are most valued as food, not as a luxury ; 
whenever they are planted, they soon take possession of the ground, 
to the exclusion of everything else, and are very ornamental, as they 
grow to a great height and size. A vast variety of fruit-trees are culti- 
vated, but very few vegetables ; some species of Luffa and Cucumisy the 
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common red PumpkiD, some Capsicums, and one or two species of 
Celcma and AtnararUhus, used as spinach, are nearly all, except, of 
course. Yams and Sweet Potatoes, which are universal here. Of sweet- 
scented flowers, such as Jasmines, Michelia, Tabenugmontana, and 
several strong-scented AnonacecB, they are very fond ; the Tuberose is a 
prime favourite, but Eoses are in no esteem — they are not strong 
enough for Malay organs. They jnake amends however for the paucity 
of their flower-gardens by cultivating a great abundance of medicinal 
plants of real or fancied virtues, and about these they are never tired 
of talking ; most of their properties are rather magical than remedial. 

The object of my journey was to examine some beds of coal; so 
when I reached the Eajah's town, I asked him for a boat and men, 
mine being too big to go up the rivers. After the two or three days' 
delay, without which no Malay ever did or can do anything, I got them, 
and away we went. It was a small canoe, about eighteen feet long, and 
just wide enough for two people to lie down abreast, rather closely 
packed ; in this there were nine of us, so you may believe it was rather 
close work, but it was a delightful trip. We went' up a smaller river, 
called Chenaku; it was at first a black, alligatorish-looking stream, 
fringed chiefly with a Ficm with small oval polished leaves and little 
pink fruit, whose pendent roots dropped everywhere into the stream, 
which for a long distance was very tortuous. The jungle here was very 
fine, the most striking tree being an enormous Terminalia, with a can- 
delabriform head, and a tall smooth trunk ; this and an equally large 
Dipteraceous tree were the most common. Calami were in great 
abundance, and some very handsome : I counted sixteen species, and 
nearly all different to those I knew at Labuan. There was also a 
splendid caulescent Palm, called Ibul, with a very tall straight stem, 
as white as ivory, and a noble light green head, but this we did not 
see until we got to the hills, nearly one hundred miles from the sea. 
Two species of Calophyllum were very abundant, and, being covered 
with blossom, completely perfumed the air with the scent of Rosa 
canina; a splendid scarlet Ixora, and a climbing sensitive Mimosa, 
with yellow- white stamens, four inches long, were among the most or- 
namental plants I saw ; another, of which I sent seeds to Kew, was a 
Cucurbitaceous plant, with large brilliant scarlet j^t. 

The river, after going up about three days, had become shallow and 
rapid, so as to make the navigation of our canoe rather hazardous at 
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times, though the only risk was of a bath in the bright cold water, 
bubbling over a bed of white quartz pebbles, the very beau iddal of a 
trout-stream, and swarming with fish. Wherever the rocks came down 
to the water, they were covered with Ferns, many of them very beau- 
tiful, and I saw some majestic Tree Ferns here and there, but I had no 
means of drying them. Nothing is more remarkable than the wonder- 
ful quantity of fruit up this river, especially the celebrated Durian; 
my boat's crew almost lived upon them ; they were so abundant as 
to be of no value, and we went ashore and helped ourselves, before the 
people's eyes, to the produce of their gardens, which was literally rotting 
in heaps. The Eambutan, and six or seven other species of Nepkelium, 
were in equal profusion, as were also near a dozen Meliacea, A very 
abundant creeper was the India-rubber-producing Urceola ; its fruit is 
about the size of an orange, and colour of an apricot, the thick outer skin 
full of milky juice, while within are about eight or ten seeds, enveloped 
in a tawny pulp, tasting like well-bletted Medlars ; the natives use the 
juice only for bird-lime. I came across two curious Scitaminea, one 
with small yellow flowers, which were generally abortive, their place 
being supplied by a small tuber, which drops and grows ; the other, a 
dazzling little plant, only a few inches high, with a large bunch of 
scarlet and yellow flowers and bracts. Another curious . plant of this 
tribe has large tufts of barren leafy stems seven or eight feet high, 
while the small red flowers hardly peep out of the ground, at several 
feet distance. The people here are probably aborigines, but have be- 
come Mahommedans, and call themselves Malays ; they are very indus- 
trious cultivators and gutta-percha collectors, but though I was just in 
the district, I could not get them to show me the trees ; they also pro- 
cure Gum Benjamin ; this I saw, and procured some seeds, which I 
have sent to Kew. They cultivate Coffee, but do not use the berry ; 
they make an infusion of the parched leaf, which is very pleasant and 
refreshing ; of this prepared leaf I also sent home a specimen. I sup- 
pose there is no such country in the world for sporting as Sumatra ; 
elephants go about in large herds, and deer, bears, tigers, pigs, and 
rhinoceros are quite common. Should I go there to work this coal, 
which is very possible, I shall, I suppose, become quite a Nimrod. 
The coal I saw was very good, and very easily to be worked, but 
unfortunately a long way from the sea. 

Do you think a collection of Grasses and Ch/peracea would interest 
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Botanists ? They are very abundant here ; I think I could certainly get 
150 species, probably more. I have indeed begun to collect specimens 
enough for twenty to twenty-five sets, and as I do this in my morning 
walks, which, without some such object, would become very irksome, 
there will be nothing lost if it will not succeed ; if however you think 
it would do, I should feel much obliged if you would be my agent 
in the matter, and make the necessary announcements, for I should 
think it would be best to send home the first hundred or so, as soon as 
collected ; in the meantime I will go on for my own amusement. The 
collection of Mosses, ffepatica, and Lichens which I am making, ac- 
cumulates slowly, as there are but few species, and those not easy 
to get in fruit, but I keep adding one now and then: they now 
number about twenty species, but all are good specimens in a good 
state. — J. M. 



Extracts from Australian Letters o/*Dr. Harvey. 
(Continued /rem vol. vi. p. 318.) 

Madras Steamer, off Melbourne, Sept. 5, 1854. 

I send you by post a paper by Drummond, on the Botany of the 
Northern Districts of the Swan Eiver Colony [this has appeared in our 
Journal, vol. v. p. 115], and characters of certain new genera, which 
be requested me to examine and describe. The poor man feels rather 
sore that so many new genera should ^rst have appeared in Preiss's 
book, which had been sent home by him (Drunmiond) years before 
Preiss visited the Colony; so I am anxious to preserve for him any 
little gleanings that may remain. The most curious of the genera de- 
scribed by me are the Rutaceous ones ; and what I have called Dkra- 
stylis, which appears to me to be either a Cordiacea with opposite 
leaves, or the type of a new Order, between Cordiacea and Verbena- 
cea, 1 suppose you will find specimens of all in your last set of Drum- 
mond's plants. 1 hope you will allow JDrummondita to stand, as D. feels 
rather uncomfortable in there being no universally acknowledged genus 
bearing his and his brother's name. He himself selected and proposed 
this plant for a " Drummondia;" but with your genus of Mosses staring 
me in the face, I had to alter the name. 

I returned from Swan Eiver to King George's Sound the beginning 
of August, and sailed for Melbourne on the 29th. We expect to 
anchor tonight before midnight. I wrote you from Fremantle in May, 
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when commencing the exploration of that place. I afterwards went to 
Eottnest Island, and spent six weeks exploring its reefs, and left them 
not half exhausted. Unfortunately the reefs are only accessible at new 
and full moon, and low- water at this season is after sunset, so that I 
could only have hasty wadings in the evenings, often driven away by 
darkness. Nevertheless I greatly increased my number of species, and 
dried a large box of specimens. Since my return to the Sound, I took 
advantage of wet and stormy days (and a fit of the gout 1) to examine 
all my West Australian Alga, naming and describing the new species. 
The result is, that I have coUected 352 species (besides Sargasaa and 
Oyitophora^ not examined), and mark 140 species as new. Among 
them are six new genera, all well characterized. There is no very 
wonderful structure among the novelties — no new genus of network, 
I did not myself find Claudea, but it was twice found in small quantity 
by Mr. George Clifton, while I was at Eremantle. He is a disciple 
of mine and an ardent collector, from whom I hope much in future. 
My Martemia Brunonis, which I sent you, I have since reduced to M. 
elegans, the African one. The whole number of network Alga which 
I have found is nine, of which four are new species. Besides these I 
found a beautiful new Kallymenia^ as big as two large cabbage-leaves, 
joined at the base, of a rose-red colour, and regularly pierced all over, 
like an Agarum^ with round holes. I have only two perfect specimens, 
one of which is intended for you. Mr. Sanford gave me, from Cham- 
pion Bay, a superb new green-lace Alga {Struvea macrophylla, MS.) sent 
by Drummond's daughter-in-law. I fear you do not remember the genus, 
which is described in PI. Preiss., and of which you have the original 
species ; but the new one has a stem supporting an oval crenated net- 
work, five inches long by three wide, resembling (it is bleached) an 
elegant structure of old point-lace — just what you might see on a Van- 
dyke collar. I have only a single specimen. I am preparing a memoir 
on these Alga, which I shall send home to be read at the Eoyal Irish 
Academy, and printed in their current Proceedings, with a view to a 
larger and fuller memoir, with plates, in their Transactions, after my 
return home. I shall have some extra copies struck off, and direct one 
to be sent to you, which you can notice in the JournaL The number 
of duplicates collected in "West Australia is about 16,000 ; not bad work 
either, considering I had no assistance, and frequently had to carry my 
day's collections five or six miles, under an Australian sun. 
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My present plans are quite unfixed. Probably I shall go at once to 
Van Diemen's Land. I wish to go first to Port Faery, but shall be 
guided by what I hear at Melbourne, as to expenses, etc. If I find I 
can get reasonable accommodation with the pilots at the entrance of 
Port Phillip, I may go there for awhile. The ground looked very 
tempting as we entered this evening; outside the heads we steamed 
through a magnificent meadow of Macrocystia, which I longed to be 
boating among ; all the visible fronds (tell Joseph) had long, barrel- 
shaped vesicles. We also passed abundance of drifting I^cus comosus. 
Neither of these are found in West Australia, where I only saw one 
Laminarioid plant, namely Fucus radiatus^ Turn. I shall leave this 
letter to finish when I decide my plans. 

Hob8(m*9 Bay, ^th AprU, — Not yet ashore, though we anchored 
last night at ten o'clock. I find th^re is a Steam Mail round the Horn 
to start tomorrow, and so dose this letter. — W. H. H. 



Melbourne, Sept. 16, 1854. 

I wrote you a few days back, on my arrival in the harbour, enclosing 
some characters of new genera discovered by Drummond in his northern 
journey. I have now been a week in Melbourne, — some days longer 
than I had hoped to be, but I trust to leave it early next week. I have 
engaged a passage in a small coaster for Port Faery, distant about a 
hundred and ^twenty miles to the eastward of Port Phillip Heads, a 
position that I anticipate wiU be favourable for Alga^ and from which 
I may make some short land excursions. I intend remaining there a 
month or six weeks, then returning to Melbourne, and so to Western 
Tort (a little to the east of Port Phillip), where there is a considerable 
tide and rocky islands, strongly recommended to me by Dr. Miiller and 
Mr. Selwyn (Government Geologist), both of whom have been there. 

Whilst delayed here waiting for the vessel, I have occupied my time 
chiefly with Dr. Miiller, at the Botanic Garden, in looking out dupli- 
cates of his land-plants and Algig^ and in examining his rather consi- 
derable collection of Algse made on the -shores of this colony and of 
Spencer's Gulf. He is an excellent fellow, and wonderfully sound, for 
a German, in his conception of species. He is prepared to knock down 
many of Cunningham's, of J. D. H.'s, and even (tell it not in Dean- 
street) of E. B.'s. I like him much, and hope to find in him a most 

VOL. VII. H 
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usefal correspondent. By the way, he is very anxioas about some par- 
cels of plants and MS. descriptions sent to you by Gbvemor Latrobe, 
to whom they were entrusted so long back as October, 1853, and of 
which he has never since heard.'*' I told him I was sure you would 
write to him as soon as you received them. His great object is to pre- 
pare a Flora of this colony, for which purpose he travels for five or six 
months every year, and has explored many new localities (particularly 
among the Snowy Al^i), from which he has added several interesting 
genera and species to the Australian Flora. He considers he has already 
got together some 3000 species — from this colony and South Australia 
— collected in the last six years. I think he deserves every encourage- 
ment, as he works up-hill every inch, in such an expensive country as 
this is. 

I have been very little in the country as yet, except backwards and 
forwards to the Garden, which lies about a mile from the city, on the 
river-banks. The ground contains thirty acres, about twelve of which 
have been laid down in an ornamental garden, with broad gravel-walks 
and flower-beds, which are wonderfully well kept for a colony where 
labour is so high. As yet the collection is small, and at present the 
chief show is from the Acacias, several of which are in blossom. There 
is a large lagoon full of water-plants in a state of nature, and capable 
of much improvement. The Grarden is plentifully supplied with excel- 
lent water. 

The country round the city is very open, covered with grass, with 
scattered gum-trees, or in cultivation. There are many villages on all 
sides, and numerous road-side inns every mile or two. The fields are 
as well fenced as in England, and the roads macadamized. The first 
railroad was opened the day before yesterday ; it is two miles long, and 
the charge la, Qd, A friend of mine, about two miles from town, turns 
about £2000 per annum out of an orchard-garden and eleven cows, 
kept on a very few acres of rich land. He had 2i tons of cherries last 
year, besides apples, plums, pears, grapes, etc. He gets 1«. Sd, per 
quart for all his milk, which is much cheaper than the retailed price of 
the watered milk in town. I am living at a boarding-house in a very 
rough sort of style, sleeping in the room with two others, and dining 
with a rough set of young men ; but I get on very well, and have the 
comfort of knowing that I am with honest people. The person who 
* They were all safely received. — Ed. 
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keeps the house is, notwithstanding his avocation, a gentleman in feeling 
as well as birth and education ; I am therefore quite at home. Mel- 
bourne will be my head-quarters for letters for the next six months. 
After returning from Western Port about the end of November, I mean 
to cross over to Van Diemen's Land and put myself under Gunn's di- 
rection ; and when T ftnish with Van Diemen's Land, I return to Mel- 
bourne to take the steamer fcH* Sydney. This will be about May, 1855. 
I have just written home for additional leave* of absence till December, 
1856, to enable me to visit New Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, and 
California, returning home by Panama and New York in the winter. — 
W. H. H. 



Characters of some New Genera of Plants recently discovered by Mr. 
James Drummond in Western ^tistralia. By W. H. Harvey, M.D., 
M.II.I.A., Keeper of the Herbarium of the Dublin University, etc. 

DiLLENIACEiR. 

1. HuTTiA, /. Drum, — Calyx pentaphyllus, foliolis ovatis acutis duobus 
interioribus latioribus margine membranaceis. Fetala 5, orbicularia, 
brevissime unguiculata, calyce longiora. Stamina hypogyna, basi 
unita, biseriata, duo interiora latiora, 10 exteriora quorum 7 anthe- 
rifera, 3 ananthera, subuliformia ; flamenta brevissima, plana ; an- 
therce apice cono cohserentes, terminales, biloculares, oblongae. Ora- 
m 2, libera, unilocularia, ovulis geminis e basi erectis. Styli ter- 
minales, filiformes. Capsuhe . . . Semina arillata, arillo roembra- 
naceo. — Fruticulus junciformis, ramosissimus, aphyllus, foliis enim 
squamaformibus minutissimis ; floribus pedunculatis speciosis luteis ; 
pedunculo if{fra medium bracteolato. 

Huttia conspicua, J. Drum. 

Hab. Sand plains between the Hutt and the Murchison. — (Named 
by Mr. Drummond in honour of John Hutt, Esq., late Governor of 
Western Australia.) 

2. Hemistephus, /. Drum, — Calyx pentaphyllus, foliolis navicularibus 
acutis, 3 exterioribus herbaceis, 2 interioribus chartaceo-raembrana- 
ceis. Petala 5, hypogyna, calyce longiora. Stamina hypogyna, 
monadelpha, biseriata, serie exteriore ananthera, in coronam multi- 

* This, we helieve, has beeo granted. — Ed. 
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fidam connexa, serie interiore 6, fertilia, unilateralia ; JUamenia 
brevia ; antheia terminales, oblongse, obtusse. Ovaria 3, distincta, 
sericea, unilocularia ; ovulis 2, superpositis, e sutura ventrali ad- 
scendentibas. /^^yZt subterminales, filiformes. Capsula « « . — ^Fru- 
tex erectus, ramomnmm ; foliis altemia, Unearibus, margine revohUis, 
supra glandulosia; peduQculis alaribm eUmgatU multifloru; floribus 
luteia unilateralibus sessilibus bibracteatia. 
Hemistepbus linearis, J. Drum. 

Has. Northern districts. — This genus is closely allied to Hiemi- 
stemma, from which its definite stamens and the different position of 
its ovules distinguish it. There is no difference in habit. 

Cbucifebje. 

8. Geococcus, /. Drum, — Ca^fx tetraphyllus, foliolis patentibus. Fe- 
tala 4, oblonga, exunguiculata, calyce breviora. Stamina 6, tetra- 
dynama, filamentis applanatis. Ovarium biloculare, ovatum, pauci- 
ovulatum. Stigma sessile. Silicula oblonga, subcompressa, septo 
latiusculo, bivalvis, valvibus membranaceis rugulosis venosis. Se- 
mina in loculis 3-4, ovalia, convexa. Cotyledones plano-convexae, 
lineares, incumbentes. — Herbula minima^ annua, subacaulis; foliis 
e colh radiantibus pinnatifidis, laciniis oppositis triangularibus ; flo- 
ribus axUlaribus solitariis minimis sub anthesi sessilibus demum longe 
pedunculatiSj pedunculo fructifero d^xo in humum siliculam celante, 
Geococcus pusillus, J. Drum. 

Hab. Northern districts ; among a cluster of Boordis' (a species of 
Kangaroo-rat) holes on the limestone part of Conolly's station. After 
flowering, the peduncles lengthen downward and bury the small seed- 
vessels about an inch underground ; seeds surrounded by a mucilage, 
like seeds of Cress when steeped in water. — J. D. 

PlTTOSPORACE^. 

4. Calopetalon, /. Drum. — Calyx pentaphyllus, sequalis. Fetala 5 
(nunc 6-7), hypogyna, spathulata, unguibus curvatis in corollam 
subringentem conniventibus. Stamina 5, unguibus petalorum lon- 
gioribus ; filamenta applanata, spathulata, apice acuminato-filiformia ; 
antherse oblougse, introrsse, biloculares, dorso prope basin aflBxse, 
longitudinaliter dehiscentes. Ovarium breve stipitatum, triloculare, 
loculis multiovulatis. Stylus filiformis ; stigma simplex. Capsula . . . 
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— Soffirutex kabUu Marianthum rrferent: floribos terminalibus con- 

gedk aurechMnguineis specions. 
Galopetalon ringeiu^ J. Drum. 

Has. Northern districts, on the Chapman. — ^This has all the habit 
of a Marianihus, but differs in the broadly-winged filaments and the 
three-celled ovary. 

DlOSME^. 

5. Drummondita, Harv. — Calyx pentaphyllus, brevis, foliolis obtasis 
sestivatione imbricatis. Pdala 6, navicolaria, erecta, imbricata. 
Stamina 10, in tubum elongatum pilosum 10-dentatum arete co- 
hserentia, 5 alterna breviora fertilia, 6 longiora ananthera, plumoso- 
barbata ; anthera medifixsB, erectae, acutae, dorso barbatse, biloculares, 
longitudinaliter dehisoentes. Ovaria 6, gynophoro 5-lobato camoso 
insidentia; ovula gemina, collateralia. Stylus filiformis, exsertus ; 
stigma capitatam. Capsula . . . — Fruticulas erecttts, ramosus, eri- 
coideus; foliis dense imbricatis incurvis ciliolatis semiteretibus canali-. 
cttlatiSj glandula magna apicali glandulisque dorsalibus nigris confer- 
sis; floribus solitariis terminalibus erectis suhsessilibus ; petalis^t^- 
scentibus apice viridibus; tabo stamineo petalis longiore extus albo- 
tomentoso extra medium purpurea^ intus pilis parcis pubescente, fila- 
mentis sterilibus densius barbatis, 

Drummondita ericoides, Harv. 

Has. Near the summit of the White Peak, a detached hill near 
Moresby's Eange; very rare. — This genus is dedicated to the bro- 
thers Thomas and James Drummond, two of the ablest and most in- 
defatigable of botanical collectors and explorers; the one in North 
America, the other in Western Australia. That such men deserve all 
the honours our science can bestow, all will agree; but as yet no 
universally-adopted genus has been assigned to either. Drummondia 
of De Candolle has merged in Mitellopsis ; and Drummondia^ Hook., is 
not adopted by all muscologists. Lest however there should be any 
confusion, I have here adopted the termination " eVfl,** — being an I for 
James, and a T for Thomas ! 

6. Sanfordia, J, Drum, — Flores bracteati, pedicellati. Calyx penta- 
phyllus, foliolis maximis imbricatis coloratis persistentibus. Petala 
5, calyce multo breviora, hypogyna, navicularia. Stamina 10, hypo- 
gyna, petalis breviora, omnia fertilia ; Jilam£nta subulata, glabra ; 
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anthera biloculares, oblongse, basiiixse, longitudinaliter dehiscentes. 
Ovaria 5, gynophoro parvo insidentia, glandolosa ; omda . . . 
Stylus filiformis, exsertus ; stigma capitatum. Capsula pentacocca, 
coeds mamilloso-echinatis bivalvibus, endocarpio subcartilagineo 
soluto, elastice bilobo, basi seminifero, abortu monospermo. Se- 
mina . . . — Fruticulus 1-2-pedalis, erectus, basi simplex, apice 
corymboso-paniculatus, glandulosus ; ramis tomentosis; foliis dense 
imbricatis erecto-patentibus concavis obovaiis obtusis crassis enervibus 
subpuberulis glanduloso-punctatis, glandulis magnis convexis ; pedun- 
culis terminalibus temis brevibjts tomentosis basi bracteatis ; bracteis 
petaloideis citrinis; calycis foliolis magnis citrinis peUucide punetatia 
puberulis. 

Sanfordia calgcina, J. Drum. 

Hab. On sand plains to the east and west of the southern branch 

of the Hill River, and in similar situations to the south of the Irwin. 

— This genus is dedicated by Mr. Drummond to W. A. Sanford, Esq., 

Colonial Secretary of Western Australia, who takes much interest in 

promoting natural history in the Colony. 

7. Symphyopetalon, /. Drwrn. — Calyx basi bibracteolatus, parvus, 
pehtaphyllus, foliolis sestivatione imbricatis. Petala 5, calyce multo 
longiore, erecta, oblonga, hypogyna, basi et apice libera, medio longe 
valvatim cohaerentia, sestivatione valvata. Stamina 10, hypogyna, 
petalis aequilonga ; ^lamenta libera, glabra, basi squaraula barbata 
intus aucta ; antkera biloculares, introrsae, medifixae, longitudinaliter 
debiscentes. Ovaria 5, gynophoro decemcrenato insidentia, glabra ; 
ovula in loculis gemina, oblique superposita. Styltcs filiformis. Cap- 
8ula pentacocca, coccis transversim rugulosis, endocarpio soluto. — " 
Frutex parvus, ramostis, foliosus ; foliis sparsis j)etiolatis oblongis 
uninerviis convexis obtusis, supra glabris peUucide punctatis, subtus 
dense squamosis, squamulis peltatis argenteis; floribus solitajiis pe- 
dicellatis axillaribus rubris. 

Symphyopetalon corrceoides, J. Drum. 
Hab. Near Middle Mount Barren. 

8. Urocarpus, /. Drum. — Calyx minimus, 5-dentatus. Petala 5, ob- 
osrata, patentia, calyce multo longiora. Stamina 10, hypogyna, pe- 
talis subsequalia, omnia fertilia ; Jilamenta filiformia, glabra ; anthera 
ovatse, muticae, dorso supra basin insertae, biloculares, longitudina- 
liter dehiscentes. Ovaria 2, opposita, sutura ventrali cohaerentia, 
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apice truncata, angulis dorealibus porrectia, lateribus compressis. 
Styli duo in unicum glabrum coaliti ; stigma incrassatum, bilobum. 
Capatda dicocca, coccis cornutis, bivalvibus, endocarpio cartilagineo, 
elastice solato, abortu monospermo. — Fruticulus hahitu Phebaliis 
simillimtts, pube squatnoaa vestitus; foliis ovatU 6asi in petiolo an- 
gmtatia; floribus albis terminalibus umbeUaiii, ^^ediceWis ^liformibua 
squanuma, 
Urocarpus phebalioides, J. Drum. 

Hab. By the side of a watercourse, east side of Mount Lesueur, rare. 
— ^Very similar in general aspect to Phebalium grandifloruniy but smaller, 
and differing essentially from Phebalium in its ovary and fruit. 

Phytolacce^ ? 

Macabthttbia apetala, Harv. ; ramis scirpoideis ramosissimis, foliis 
paucis sparsis angustissime linearibus mucronatis, cymis paucifloris, 
floribus apetalis octandris trigynis. 

Hab. Northern districts. — I introduce this species for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to the natural position of the genus Ma.cab- 
THUBIA, Hug., which appears to be very ill placed in ButtneriacecB, and 
perhaps may be better associated with PhytolaccecB, with which Order 
it agrees in habit. The present species is much more slender than M, 
auatralis, I have examined many flowers of both, and never found 
more than eight stamens in any ; as is also stated by Steetz in the 
appendix to PL Preiss. 

CUNONIACE^. 

9. Platyptelea, J, Drum, — Calyx tubo turbinato, cum ovario connato, 
limbo semisupero quadripartito persistente fructifero aucto, Petala 
. . . Stamina 8. Ovarium basi cum calycis tubo adnatum, apice 
liberum, conicum, quadriloculare. Styli 4, discreti, filiformes ; stig- 
mata simplicia. Capsula calycis tubo tetragono adnata, limbo aucto 
stellatim patente coronata, abortu unilocularis, monosperma. — Suf- 
frutices graciles, glabri ; ramis volubilibue ; foliis oppositis linearibus 
integerrimis vel remote serrulatis; floribus oppositis pedunculatis, 
pedunculo articulato (i, e, cyma uniflora). 

Platyptelea clematidea, J. Drum. 
Hab. Crevices of limestone rocks in the Champion Bay district. 

— The specimens examined were in fruit. The stamens had fallen, 
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leaving eight scan round the throat of the calyx. The genus will stand 
near Ceratopetalon, Sm. 

Mtbtace^, Sec. Leptospermese. 

10. Cheynia, J. Drum. — Flares axiUares, solitarii, pedicellati, basi bi- 
bracteolati. Calyeis tubus cylindrious, supra ovarium longe produc- 
tus, fauce annulo camoso auctus; limbus quinquepartitus» laciniis 
leviter imbricatis patentibus. Feiala 5, annulo calycis inserta, ob- 
ovata, decidua. Stamina plurima, cum petalis subsequilongis inserta, 
insequalia, libera; Jilamenta subulata; anthera adnatae, introrsffi, 
longitudinaliter dehiscentes, connectivo gibboso. Ovarium adnatum, 
5-loculare, loculis multiovulatis. Stylus filiformis, exsertus ; stigma 
capitatum. Capsula . . . — Fruticulus multiceps, decumbens, ra- 
mosissimuSf ramis majoribus prosiratis, ramulis erectis coftfertis folio- 
sis ; foliis minutis ericoideis oppositis tetrastichis rigidis pellucido' 
punctatis ciliatis mucronulatis carinatis; floribus speciosis coccineis. 

Cheynm pukhella, J. Drum. 

Hab. Northern districts. — Named by Mr. Drommond in honour of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Cheyne, of Cape Eiche, to whom " he is under 
more obligations for assistance in his botanical pursuits than he can 
easily repeat." — J, D, in litt, 

DiCBASTYLE-ffii, MS, (inter Verhenaceas et Cordiaceas media?) 

11. DiCBASTYLis, J. Drum, — Calyx 5-partitus, foliolis linearibus extus 
plumoso-lanatis. Corolla gamopetala, hypogyna, infundibuliformis, 
regularis, 5-fida, laciniis sequalibus erecto-patentibus. Stamina 5, 
coroUae laciniis alterna, fauce inserta, exserta; Jilamenta filiformia; 
anthei*(B didymse, breves, supra basin insertae, longitudinaliter dehis- 
centes. Ovarium disco carnoso insidens, liberum, biloculare ; ovula 
in loculis gemina, collateralia, placentae axillari affixa. Stylus to- 
mentosus, profimde bifidus, vix exsertus ; stigmata simplicia. Fruc- 
tus , , . — Suffrutices v. herbae lanatis, ramosa; foliis oppositis 
subsessilibm integris; inflorescentia corymboso-paniculata vel subcapi- 
tata terminali, 

1. Dicrastylis/w/t?fl:, J. Drum. ; erecta, tomento stellatim ramoso et plu- 
moso fulvo, foliis tomentosis ovalibus sessilibus integerrimis, panicula 
repetite trichotoma, floribus longiuscule pedicellatis. 
Hab. Northern districts. 
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2. Dicrastylis reticulata^ J. Drum. ; erecta, tomento siellato-ramoso al- 
bido vel fulvescente, foliis viridibus ovato-oblongis crenulatis subtus 
reticulatis, panicala subcapitata. 

Hab. Northern districts (a. 94). 

3. Dicrastylis Stcechat^ J. Dr. ; diffusa, tomento lanoso niveo, foliis li- 
nearibos margine revolntis crenulatis lanatis subtus demum nudius- 
culis» glomerulis ramos foliosos terminantibus. 

Hab. Northern districts (n. 95). 

H^MODOBACE^. 

12. Magbopidia, J. Drum. (Kangaroo's foot, Ool.) — Gen. Char. Fe- 
rigonium coroUinum, lanatum, tubo basi cum ovario connato elon- 
gato ore obliquo (tandem deciduumP) ; limbi sexfidi laciniis patenti- 
bus adscendentibus. Stamina 6, fauci perigonii inserta, exserta; 
filamenta adscendentia ; anther€B adnatse, longitudinaliter dehiscentes. 

Ovarium triloculare; ovula in loculis solitariaf peltata. Columna 
maxima, triloba. Stylus filiformis. Capsula loculicido-trivalvis. — 
Herba perennis, habiiu omnino Anigosanthi ; differt tamen ovulis so- 
litariis, 
ld!acropidiayi<i»o«a, J. Drum. 
Hab. Northern districts. 

LlLIACE^. 

Xanthorbhcea Drummondii, Harv. ; trunco elato simplid, foliis rec- 
tangule tetragonis, amento cylindrico longissimo (4-8-pedali), brac- 
teis fasciculorum flore subbrevioribus apice barbatis, perigonii foliolis 
imberbibus. 

Hab. On dry hills, near Perth and elsewhere. — This is the largest 
and finest of the genus, and produces the most valuable gum. It is 
readily known from the common Black-boy (X. Preissii f ) by the square, 
instead of rhomhoidal section of its leaves, which are of a bluish-green 
colour and far less brittle. 

NAIADE-ffi. 

13. LEPiLiBNA, J. Drum. — Fhres monoici, terminales v. pseudo-axil- 
lares, solitarii v. cymosi. Masculi solitarii vel temi; flos medius 
nudus, laterales spatha membranacea bipartita absconditi, brevissime 
pedicellati. Perigonium minutum, trisquamosum, squamis obtusis. 
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Antkera 3, monadelphee, sessiles, margine arctissime cobaerentes, bi- 
loculares, extrorssB, longitudinaliter dehiscentes ; pollen sphsericum : 
— Foeminei furcis ramorum solitarii, nudi, pedunculati, pedunculo 
fructifero elongato. Perigonium tripbyllum, foliolis acutis. Otoaria 3, 
libera, dorso carinata, facie contigua, demum pedicellata, unilocularia ; 
ovulum unicum, pendulum. Drvpa 3, v. abortu pauciores. — Herba 
aquatica, Uupipm facie. Caulis dichotomus. Folia anffustissima, basi 
vaginantioy minutissime serrulata, acuta, 
Lepilsena australis, J. Drum. 

Hab. Common in the Colonial rivers. 
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Note on the Vegetation of Eoumelia and Bulgaria. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Cocks presents bis compliments to Sir William 
Hooker, and begs to send him a copy of his rough notes on the wild 
flowers, shrubs, and trees in Roumelia and Bulgaria,* trusting that 
they may prove of interest, in case some good botanist has not already 
communicated his researches in these countries ; as Colonel Cocks is 
obliged to acknowledge that he knows but little of the matter in a 
scientific point, and has merely picked up a smattering from an intense 
love of his garden. However, if Sir William will take these notes for 
what they are worth, they are entirely at his service. 

The common scrub of Bulgaria is composed of dense bushes of 
Paliurm aculeatus, Rhus Cotinus, and the common stove Berberry, in- 
termixed with small trees of the Hop Hornbeam, and some small Oak, 
making the whole of the country like one vast shrubbery, particularly 
pretty when the Paliurm and Rhus Cotinus are both in flower, the 
former making a bright yellow blaze, and the marabout feathers of the 
Rhm Cotinus giving a hazy, misty look, as if the setting sun was shining 
on a cloud, giving it an orange and crimson tinge. The flowers beneatb 
are Sweet William, or something akin to it ; the large brilliant Lychnis 
fulgenSy looking like a bright crimson Carnation ; Erythrcea, the common 

♦ We are sure that any observations upon the vegetation of countries bordering 
on the Black Sea will be read with interest, even though written by one who will not 
allow himself to be considered a Botanist. — Ed. 
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Centaury, a yellow Geum, two varieties of Campanula, a Slatice grow- 
ing in pure dry sand, a harsh branching dwarf variety, with pale whitish 
flowers ; several varieties of the family Borago, including Viper's Bu- 
gloss, and a most lovely capitate Lithospermum, with bright ultramarine 
flowers with a brilliant white eye, which would have been a great acqui- 
sition to the bedding garden, if I had been fortunate enough to have 
procured seed later in the year. This, with the Statice, and the yellow 
Immortelle, and a pink Helickrifsum, were all growing in a sandy waste at 
Aladyn, among some curious rocky columns of natural formation. 
Some of the small trees were enveloped in garlands of Traveller's Joy 
(Clemaiia Fitalba), Large Thistles were in great quantities, with fine 
crimson heads. Growing about two feet high, and climbing among the 
shrubs, was a lovely large white Convolvulus, nearly as large as a cof- 
fee-cup ; and amongst twiners were Vines, Bryony, and a shining heart- 
shaped leaf, with thoray, tough stems, very like a Smilax, but could not 
find a flower. Not a Fern, Lichen or Moss to be found. I found a 
PsBony in seed once or twice, and some fine Ferbascum, particularly a 
branching variety, which I take to be " remigerum,** looking like a 
plant of common Broom. There was an herbaceous plant which I 
did not know, growing in a spike with flowers of a dirty white, 
>rettily veined with brown, with an intensely white lip ; * and the Thorn 
A.pple, Datura Stramonium, was very common, as also the common Flax 
and Hemp. 

Li the neighbourhood of the Bosphorus the trees which take your 
eye most are the Oriental Planes, some of them of gigantic size; 
and the banks from Stamboul to the Black Sea are gay in the spring 
with Erica arborea, Cyatus, wild Lavender, Judas-trees, interspersed 
with which are dwarf shrubs of Arbutus Unedo ; and in the hedges ^e 
found the true Damask Kose, with a peculiar and delicate scent, the , 
foliage looking as if covered with an impalpable powder, the flowers of 
a very delicate flesh-colour ; and Jasminum revolutum in quantities ; 
Sweet Bay ; Quercus cocci/era, bearing on the leaves, in spring, a scarlet 
bladder coccus. Some very pretty varieties of Oak : one dwarf, with 
very downy young foliage, grey and woolly ; one with very minute 
acorns, looking as if made for a lady's head-dress ; another, very large 
and pendulous; also Cratagua Fyracanthua, and Privet. The Castor- 

* I opened one of the flowers and made a slight sketch : the way it grew was like 
a Mullein. 
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oil plant grows tbere in gardens to the size of apple-trees ; and in tbe 
"Prince's Islands/' opposite Stambool, is an Acacia, called by tbe 
Turks " Ambeer," very like A. affinia in foliage and flower, excepting 
that in place of flowering in tbe spring, tbey are produced in Septem- 
ber, wben tbe Greeks pick tbe round yellow bbssoms, and after fasten- 
ing tbem to sprigs of Arbor- vitae, tbey decorate tbeir cburcbes ; and 
tbe Turkisb ladies place tbe flowers among tbeir clotbea, as tbey bave 
a strong aromatic smell, sometbing between pine-apple and sandal- 
wood. Tbere is a fruit called "udf(Taitia," eitber Prunua or Ceraaus, like 
an elongated camelian cberry, very astringent in taste, making a deli- 
cious drink after stewing and mixing in cold water ; tbe foliage like 
tbe Spindle-tree ; but I could not find out its name, but bave given 
James Yeitcb, jun., some of its elongated stones, wbicb are sometbing 
like tbose of a Date. Tbere are wbole fields of purple and pink Lark- 
spur about Scutari, but whetber wild or cultivated, I could not dis- 
cover, tbough often evidently self-sown. Tbe only Ferns were Lastrea 
aculeata and Pteria aquilina, 

Treverbyn-vean, Liskeard, January 8, 1855. 



Nomenclator Mlicum, 

We gladly give increased publicity to a notice tbat bas appeared in 
tbe forty-ninth number of the * Beilage zur Botanischen Zeitung,' for 
December 8, 1854, respecting a Nomenclator Filicum, which is in pre- 
paration by Dr. J. W. Sturm, of Niirnberg. All engaged in publish- 
ing on phsenogamous plants feel tbe value of SteudeFs * Nomenclator :' 
but this will go further than that, for under each species a full syno- 
nymy will be given, references to figures and localities, with the respec- 
tive authorities for the countries named. 

"Prom the extent," says Dr. Stunn, "to which the study of Ferns 
is carried, and the zeal of numerous collectors in foreign countries, our 
collections of Ferns have so much increased, that the number of known 
species may be estimated at about 5000. 

" The number of works on Ferns has increased pari passu with the 
number of species; this is proved not only by such excellent large 
works as those of Fee, Hooker, Kunze, Presl, etc., and by many valu- 
able Monographs, but also by the publication of great numbers of new 
species in scientific periodicals and elsewhere. 
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'' It is to be regretted that no general work exists, containing an 
enumeration of all these detached indications, and giving an estimate 
of the number of species in each genus at the time of its publication. 

" The earlier enumerations of Ferns in Willdenow's * Species Plan- 
tarum,' Sprengel's * Systema Yegetabilium/ and in Steudel's * Nomen- 
clator/ have become defective, and no longer suffice. Greville's and 
Hooker's 'Enumeratio Filicum,* in Hooker's 'Botanical Miscellany/ 
vol. iii., has never been completed; and Hooker's 'Species Filicum/ 
which was commenced ten years ago, progresses so slowly, that its 
early completion can scarcely be hoped for. 

" As by Kunze's death, which took place much too soon for science, 
his resolution of publishing a * Synopsis omnium Filicum' has unfor- 
tunately not been fidfilled, T have resolved, in order to possess the 
means of reference to all published materials, to prepare, within a year, 
a Nomenclator of all Ferns (in the widest sense), published up to the 
end of the year 1854, which I propose to complete as speedily as possi- 
ble, unless the desire expressed by Presl in the preface to his * Epimeliae 
BotanicBB,' should be forthwith fulfilled, that some one should be found 
who, with complete materials and preparation, should undertake a task 
which must be considered the most important object of Pteridography, 
namely, a * Genera et Species Filicum,' according to the newest views. 

" As I wish to give the earliest intelligence of the work which I 
have undertaken, 1 subjoin some specimens, which will show the mode 
of arrangement, as well as the extent to which I propose to carry this 
Nomenclator, and I request, for the use of science, that all pteridolo- 
gists will be good enough to assist me with counsel and material." 

Specimen of J. W. Sturm's * Nomenclator Filicum.'* 
1. Adiantum cuneatum, Langsd. et Fisch. Ic. fil. Bras. p. 23. t. 26. (1810). 
Willd. Sp. pi. V. p. 450. n. 45.--Kaulf. En. fil. p. 206.— Raddi fil. Bras. n. gen. 
et sp. p. 59. t. 78. f. 2. — Hook, et Grev. Ic. fil. t. 30.— Spreng. Syst. veg. IV. 
p. 114. n. 51.— Link H. Berol. II. p. 18. n. 13.— Presl Tent. p. 158. (nomen).— 
Kze. Comment, ad Martii Herb. fl. Bras. n. 353. in Fl. 1839. 1. Beibl. p. 42.— 
Link Fil. sp. H. Berol. p. 72. n. 13. — Klotzsch in Linnaea XVIII. 1844. p. 556.— 
Kze. Ind. fil. cult. Linn. XXIII. 1850. p. 215. n. 28.— Hook. Sp. fil. II. p. 39. 
n. 80.— F^ Gen. fil. p. 114. (nomen). 

A. Baddianumy Presl Tent. p. 158. (nomen c. syn. Kaddi t. 78. f. 2.) 

Brasilien. (Sellow, Tweedie, Dryas, Gardner n. 196.), St. Catharina (Langsd., 

* With respect to these si)ecimcns, it must be observed that they pretend to no 
completeness, my manuscript being not yet finished. 
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Chamisso, Raddi). — Uruguay (J, Baird). — Peru (Ruiz Herb. n. 24). — Colnmbien 
(Moritz n. 166. 167 et 168). 

2. Cystopterit rufescens. Fee Gen. fil. p. 800. n. 2. (1862). 
Ejusd. Iconogr. (VI. Memoire) p. 22. t. 6. f. 5. 

Cuba. (Coll. Linden n. 1877.) 

3. Davallia Cumingii, Hook. Spec. fil. I. p. 155. n. 12. t. 45. B. (1844). 
Kze. Recens. Hookeri Spec. fil. bot. Ztg. 1850. p. 54. n. 12. 

D. lepida Presl. Tent, pterid. p. 128. 

Humata pedata J. Smith En. fil. Phil, in Hook. Jonrn. of Bot. III. p. 415. 
Pachypleuria lepida Presl. Epim. bot. p. 99. n. 9.— Fee Gen. fil. p. 322. (nomen). 
Philippinen: Ins. Samar (Cuming n. 138). Luzon and Manila (Mejen). 



Botany of Ceylon and Botanic Garden of Peradenia. 

Our valued friend, Mr. Thwaites, has recently published a very fa- 
vourable Eeport on the Royal Botanic Garden of Peradenia, and, 
without neglecting the scientific bearing of the Establishment, is judi- 
ciously directing a large portion of his attention to the introduction 
and cultivation and distribution of useful plants. The best Wiest In- 
dian Ginger, various kinds of Cotton, Manilla Hemp, Chinese Grass- 
cloth plants, the choicest Pine-apples, Aryan from Marocco, Shiraz 
Tobacco, Cochineal Insects as well as plants, Brazil wood, and numerous 
ornamental plants, have been, within the year, imported and increased 
in the nurseries, and have been more or less dispersed according as 
they have multiplied. A Museum and Economic Department are 
formed, and attention is directed to the various fibres yielded by native 
plants, of which there is no lack, and samples are submitted to the 
Chamber of Commerce, so that their market value may be ascertained. 
Models of machines for the preparation of fibres are recommended to 
be deposited, in order that the native Headmen and others may see 
them in operation. 

With the ready co-operation of the Government agents and other 
gentlemen, Mr. Thwaites is preparing a very complete collection of the 
oils and gums and other vegetable products of the country, and samples 
of each are to be sent to England in order that their value may be as- 
certained. With such objects in view, the Botanic Garden cannot fail 
to be of public service, and to merit the warmest support of the Colo- 
nial Government. 

Every year Mr. Thwaites's excursions enable him to add many new 
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species to the Flora of Ceylon. The native Herbarium now contains 
2767 species, including Ferns, but exclusive of other Cryptogamia, 
Draughtsmen are employed to make drawings of new plants, and much 
of Mr. Thwaites's time is devoted to preparing and sketching the 
analyses, with a view to the publication of a complete Flora of the 
country. 



Expedition to Sicily and the neighbouring Abruzzos. 

Messrs. Huet du Pavilion, of Geneva, known to the Botanists as able 
collectors of Plants, will visit during this spring and summer these in- 
teresting parts, with the intention of collecting specimens of their rarer 
species. They undertake this tour on subscription. Friends of Botany, 
who are willing to promote this undertaking, and to share of its results, 
are requested to subscribe by a payment of 60 francs (iS2 sterling), 
which can be paid for my account to Charles Young, Esq., 8, High 
Street, Islington, who will furnish to subscribers two quittances, one of 
which the subscriber will please to remit to me. The advantages of 
subscription are a right to a more complete collection and to a lower 
price, viz. at I69. sterling per 100. If desired, these and other plants, 
which should be ordered, can be delivered free of freight, etc., in Lon- 
don at a moderate rate. Letters post-paid. 

R. F. HOHENACKER. 
EaaUngen, near Stuttgart, January, 1855. 



New Collections of Dried Plants to be procured from R. F. Hohenacker. 

Kotschy, PI. Montis Tauri CilicisB, anno 1853 collectse. Determinats 
a D. D. Boissier, Fenzl, Schott, Antoine et Kotschy. 200-400 species 
(in about 220-500 specimens), fruits and specimens of wood. A col- 
lection distinguished by the very interesting species of Conifers and 
Oaks contained in it. Price of 100 species, £1. hs, 9d. 

Professor Orphanides, Flora Grseca exsiccata. Centuria I.-III. De- 
terminatae a Boissier. iS4. Its, 

Lechler, PI. Chilenses, Sect. 1. Determinatse a Miquel, Grisebach, 
Bentham, Schultz, Steudel, cast. 100-160 species. £1, 5#. 9d, per 
100 species. 

Lechler, PL Ins. Madovianarum. Determinatse ab iisdem Botanids. 
25-40 spedes. £1, 13*. 5i. per 100 species. 
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Lechler, PL Ereti Magellanid. Detenninatse ab iisdem Botanicis. 
100-200 species. £1. 13«. ^d. per 100 species. 

Philippi, PI. Chilenses, Sect. I. et II. Detenninatae ab iisdem Bo- 
tanicis. 60*200 species. £1. 5«. 9d, per 100 species. 

Noe, PL Kurdistania), Mesopotamise, cset. Determinatse a Boissier. 
50-100 species. £1, Is, ^d. per 100 species. 

Boivin, PL Ins. Borbonise. DetermiDats pro parte a Botanicis Pa- 
risiensibus. 60-200 species. £1, 10». per 100 species, 

W. Schimper, PL Abyssiniae. Ed. 2, a Hochstetter re?isa. ] 00- 
500 species. £1 per 100 species. 

Algse MarinsB siccatse. Sect. I.-IV., with notes by Dr. Eabenhorst and 
Yon Martens. Folio, neatly bound ; each part, containing 50 species, 
12«. 

Huet du Pavilion, PL Armeniae. Detenninatse a Boissier. 100- 
300 species. £1, 4«. per 100 species. 

Huet du Pavilion, PL Sardinise et Alpium Penninarum oppido Chia- 
vari vicinamm. 100-200 species. £1 per 100 species. 

Huet du Pavilion, PL Alpium Pedemontanarum ; Mont. Tende, 
Mont. Cenisii, cset. 100-200 species. 12«. per 100 species. 

In a few weeks will be published : Becker, PL rariores Desertorum 
Volgse inferioris. Determinatae a C. A. Meyen. 100-125 species. 
£1, 4«. per 100 species. 

W. Schimper, PL Abyssiniae nondum editae. 



New Proteaceae of Australia, 

All interested in Australian botany will be glad to learn that Dr. C. 
F. Meisner has drawn up characters of the recently-imported species 
of PROTEACEiE of Australia, mainly, we hardly need say, from the 
rich collections of Mr. Drummond, whose sixth and latest set of Western 
Australian plants Dr. Meisner reckons to contain 44 new species out 
of 50; and he observes, that since the year 1810, 400 new species 
have been added to the 204 contained in Mr. R. Brown's 'Prodromus,' 
viz. 163 by Mr. Brown, 48 by Dr. Lindley, and 195 by himself (Dr. M.). 
The paper in question has been read at the Linnean Society, and will 
be published in some of the very early numbers of the present Journal. 
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New PROTBACBiE q^ Australia; by C. F. Mbisnee. 

[Read at a Meeting of the linnsean Society, January 16, 1855.] 

Few Orders of Phanerogamous plants have increased in so great a 
proportion, by the discovery of new species, during the last forty years, 
as that of Proteacece^ especially in the Australian branch of the family, 
as the original stock of which must be considered the 204 species, 
comprised in 23 genera, contained in Mr. E. Brown's 'Prodromus 
Florae Novfie-HoUandise' (1810). In the Supplement to this work 
(1830), Mr. R. Brown has published the new Froteacea discovered in 
various parts of New Holland by A. Cunningham, Baxter, Fraser, 
Caley, and Sieber, amounting to 163 species, including one new genus. 
The next considerable addition (we omit the few new Proteacea pub- 
lished in various works and periodicals) was due to Mr. James Drum- 
mond's discoveries in Western Australia, of which Dr. Lindley gave 
an account in his 'Sketch of the Vegetation of Swan Eiver' (Bot. 
Reg. for 1839, Append.), which contains 48 new species of Proteacea: 
In the two volumes of the 'Plantae Preissianse* (1844-48), the author 
of the following pages has described the new species found in the same 
part of Australia by L. Preiss, as well as those contained in Mr. Drum- 
mond's subsequent collections (Series i.-iii.), amounting to 90 new 
species (the supposed varieties not included); Since then, the rich 
materials supplied to him, chiefly by the liberality of British botanists, 
during his visit to England and Scotland in 1850, and for which he 
gladly takes this opportunity of expressing publicly his warmest thanks, 
have enabled him to correct some errors committed in his former paper, 
and to establish 61 new species, of which a list has been published in 
1852, in Nos. 42 and 43 of this Journal, at pages 180 and 207. T\\q 
additions to the Family however have always been in progress, even 
during the last two years, chiefly through the exertions of the indefa- 
tigable Mr. Drunmiond, of whose extensive travels in several hitherto 
unexplored parts of Western Australia some account has been given by 
himself in this Journal for 1853, pages 115, 139, 177, 344, 398. His 
fifth series, and the supplement to it, are the only part of his collections 
of which I had not the opportunity of examining a complete set ; but I 
am indebted to the kindness of Mr. R. Kippist for very accurate defi- 
nitions, partly accompanied with drawings and fragments, of such Pro- 
teacea contained in them as he found to be new on examining the 
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set of Mr. W. W. Saunders, and comparing the specimens with seYeral 
London herbaria, and I thankfully avail myself of his permission to 
publish them in the following pages. The sixth series of Mr. Drum- 
mond's plants, which has reached us but lately, is proportionally one 
of the richest in Proteace€B^ which form about one-fifth of the whole 
set, and contain not less than 44 new species out of 50 numbers I 

To conclude this survey, by summing up the above-mentioned addi- 
tions, we find that since the year 1810 upwards of 400 new species 
have been added to the 204 contained in Mr. JBt. Brown's 'Prodromus,' 
viz. 163 by Mr. H. Brown, 48 by Dr. Lindley, and 195 by the author 
of the present account. It is a very remarkable fact that such a large 
increase of species has not added to this Order one single new genus, 
nor even produced any important alteration in the characters and limits 
of the established ones, — a new and most signal proof of the acuteness, 
and of the deep and sound sense of the "idea generis" with which 
they were founded by the immortal monographer of Proteacea, In- 
deed, I can only mention two plants which, disagreeing in several re- 
spects with all the known genera, will probably prove to be new ones ; 
but unfortunately they were both found only in firuit, and collected in 
so few and scanty specimens, that we were unable to ascertain, with suf- 
ficient accuracy and completeness, their generic characters. The one of 
them, being in Drumiiiond's coll. vi. n. 190, will be mentioned here- 
after under the name of Grevillea ? cynanchicarpa ; the other was found 
by Mr. Strange near Moreton Bay, a single specimen, which I have 
been allowed to examine. These two plants resemble one another in 
habit, foliage, and in solitary, axillary, oblong, woody, one-seeded P fol- 
licles, but appear to differ in the structure of the seed. That of More- 
ton Bay, for which I would propose the name of Strangeay in memory 
of its discoverer, has pendulous follicles (about 1^ inch long, 6 lines 
broad), attenuated at both ends, bearing no remains of style or stigma, 
compressed, with nearly flat and quite smooth and even sides, very 
blunt one-grooved edges, in the middle of which they split the whole 
length, forming two perfectly similar valves. The specimen bears only 
two follicles (in the lower axils of the branch), the upper one apparently 
quite developed, but only beginning to split on one edge, and showing 
the nerviform margin of the seed, which we durst not take out, for fear 
of spoiling the specimen ; the other apparently less perfectly developed, 
though already split to the base into two narrow, convex, and rather 
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thick valves, which are scarcely concave, and of a somewhat spongy 
texture on the inner side, with one single unripe blackish seed, which 
is 10 lines long, 3 lines broad, lanceolate, tapering at both ends, flat 
and membranous, bordered on one side with a slightly thickened nervi- 
form margin. Evidently this plant, although approaching in habit to 
some Hakeaa and Fersoonias, especially F. HnariifoUa, A. Cunn. (P. 
ienui/olia, E. Br.)> cannot be inserted in any of the known genera. 
The species may be defined thus: — Strangea linearis^ Nob.; glabra, 
ramis gracilibus, foliis sparsis erectis anguste lineari-spathulatis (2 poll, 
longis, l-2i lin. latis) obtusis muticb planis subenerviis crassiusculis, 
pedunculis axiUaribus 1-floris (3 lin. longis crassiusculis) calyce toto 
dedduo . . ., folliculis oblongis compressis utrinque acuminatis. — Of 
the glandula hypogyna no trace could be found. 

1. Petrophila tritemaia, Kippist in litt. ; ramulis velutinis, foliis rigidis 
teretibus triternatis exsulcis scabris junioribus tomentoso-pubescenti- 
bus, lobis divaricatis pungentibus petiolo subduplo longioribus, capi- 
tulis terminalibus ovatis, squamis ovato-lanceolatis, extimis glutiuosis 
pungenti-acuminatis, interioribus mjgoribus apice calvis striatis deci- 
duis, calycis laminis crispato-villosis, stigmate fiisiformi barbato baud 
articulato basi glabro, nucula compressa obovata emarginata longe 
comosa, faciebus glabratis. — Drummond, coll. v. Suppl. n. 2. 

In many points resembling F. Drummondii, but the heads are much 
larger, the flowers more densely tomentose, the seeds broader, almost 
obcordate, and above all, the leaves quite different. 

2. Petrophila circinata, Kippist in litt. ; ramulis pubescentibus, foliis 
longe petiolatis teretibus. bi-tripinnatis 4-5-jugis circinato-recurvis 
glabris supra 1-sulcis, segmentis divaricatis semiuncialibus pungen- 
tibus, petiolo basi dilatato, capitulis terminalibus ovatis, squamis Lite 
ovatis sericeo-tomentosis, infimis folio nano terminatis, superioribus 
mucronatis, calyce sericeo-villoso (lutescente), stigmate fusiformi his- 
pidulo superne glabro, nucula . . . . — Drummond, coll. v. Suppl. 
n. 3. 

It comes very near F. divaricata, but differs in having terminal and 
much larger flower-heads, and the pubescence of the calyx longer and 
more lax, the stigma longer by one-half, obtuse, etc. Leaves 3-5 
inches, segments i inch long. 

3. Petrophila conifera, Nob. ; ramulis apice puberulis, foliis rigidissi- 
mis teretibus exsulcis Isevibus glabris extra medium pinnatim 3-5- 
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fidis basi attennatis, lobis diyaricatis pungentibas, lateralibus indivi- 
sis bifidisve, capitulis terminalibus ovato-oblongis, sqnamis basi oon- 
natis lignescentibus acuminulatis sericeo-tomentosis, floribus . . ., 
nucula lenticulari ovata acuminata margine villosa. — Drummond, 
coll. vi. n. 167. 

Approaching P. canescem et rigida, but distinct from both in the 
grooveless and less divided leaves, which, besides, are thicker than in 
the former, and pungent, and not rugoso- striate, as in the latter. 
Leaves 1^ inch, segments 3-6 lines long. 

4. Fctrophila chrysantha^ Nob.; ramis apice cano-tomentellis, foliis 
pinnatim 3-9-partitis complicatis glabris, laciniis teretibus pungen- 
tibus indivisis supra l-sulcis scabriusculis subparallelis, capitulis 
terminalibus folia sequantibus parvis, squamis basi connatis margine 
villosiusculis, calyce aureo-villoso, laminis muticis, stigmate fusiformi 
hand articulato, nucula subrotundo-ovata adpresse pilosa margine 
villosa ala acuta glabra terminata. — Drummond, coll. vi. n. 165. 
Very near P. Serruria, but the leaves and flowers are smaller, the 

lacinia) undivided and not divaricate, and the landnse of the calyx have 
no appendage at the top. Leaves 6-9 lin. long, pilose when young. 

5. Petrophila inconspicua^ Nob. ; ramulis patenti-pilosis, foliis teretibus 
pinnatim S-B-partitis scabriusculis glabris supra l-sulcis, lobis sub- 
parallelis mucronulatis, capitulis terminalibus foliis superatis, squamis 
pilosis, calyce breve albo-villoso, laminis muticis, stigmate parvo 
conico-subulato, samara complanata glabra ciliolata(?). — Drummondy 
coll. vi. n. 172. 

In habit, form, and size of the leaves, almost like P. chrysantha, but 
quite distinct in the stigma. The flowers also are a little longer, and 
the segments of the leaves, though acute, scarcely mucronulate. 

6. Petrophila axillaris, Nob. ; ramulis cano-tomentellis, foliis sessilibus 
rigidissirais bipinnatis subtripinnatisque laBvibus glabris, pinnis 2-3- 
jugis divaricatis, basilaribus caeteris duplo brevioribus 2-3-lobis, 
pinnulis anguste linearibus puugentibus planis subtus convexis ob- 
solete bisulcis, capitulis axillaribus sessilibus ovatis folium subsequan- 
tibus, squamis sericeis, calyce argenteo-sericeo, laminis setula bre- 
vissiraa terminatis, stigmate fusiformi inarticulato, nucula . . . — 
Drwmnond, coll. vi. n. 166. 

Allied to P. slriaia, but differing in the involucre being smaller, with 
acute scales, the segmcuts of the leaves narrower and less distinctly 
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striate, the filiform appendage at the top of the sepals much shorter 
and hidden in the pubescence, and above all, the stigma not being 
jointed. The leaves are 1-li inch long, and in circumference nearly 
orbicular. 

7. Petrophila bitemata, Nob. ; ramulis cano-tomenteUis, foliis rigidissi- 
mis attenuato-subpetiolatis bitematis Isevibus glabris, segmentis di- 
vergentibus linearibus planis nervoso-striatis petiolo duplo latioribus 
cuneatis apice 3-lobis, lobis lanceolatis pungenti-acutis, capitulo ter- 
minali globoso, squamis viscidis ? acuminatis, exterioribus glabrius- 
culis, interioribus tomentosis, calycis glabriusculi laminis antherisque 
brevissime apiculatis, stigmate fusiformi inarticulato, nucula obovata 
compressa margine breviter apice longe comosa. — Drummond, coll. vi. 
n. 168. — Species Petrophilam inter et hopogonem ambigua, stigmate 
cum priore, fruetu cum posteriore magis conveniens, facie accedens 
ad P, striatam et ceratophyllam, sed notis indicatis ab utraque bene 
distincta. 

8. Petrophila plumosa, Nob. ; ramis incano-tomentosis, novellis cum 
foliis suis patulo-sericeo-pilosis, foliis spathulatis minute puberulis, 
infimis passimque summis indivisis, reliquis apice dilatato complicato 
triiobis penninerviis, lobis vix divergentibus acutis, capitulo terminali 
globoso foliis superato, squamis liberis acutis sericeis mox glabratis, 
intimis setaceis plumosis, calyce luteo-villoso sericeo, stigmate fusi- 
formi inarticulato, samara obovata truncata basi breve comosa. — 
Drummond, coll. vi. n. 164. 

A very distinct species, the leaves somewhat resembling those of 
P. biloba and propinqua, but much larger, 1-1 J inch long. 

9. Isopogon adenanthoides, Nob. ; ramulis incanis, foliis tereti-filifor- 
mibus ultra medium trifidis, lobis indivisis exsulcis mucronatis ra- 
misque patulo-pilosis, capitulo terminali parvo, squamis sericeo- 
lanatis albis, calyce glabro, laminis apice breve pilosiusculis, stigmatis 
articulo superiore tenui subulato glabro, inferiore anguste clavato 
tomentello, nucula undique longe comosa. — Brummond, coll. vi. 
n. 171. 

In habit extremely like Jdenanthos sericea, and also more resembling 
Petrophila Serruria than any species of Isopogon, yet certainly belong- 
ing to the latter genus on account of the stigma and firuit. The leaves 
are from 7 to 10 lines long. 

10. Isopogon linearis, Nob. ; ramis incanis, foliis sessilibus linearibus 
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iDtegerrimis plants mucronulatis basi attenuatis l-nerviis penniyeniis 
minute puberulis, capitulo terminali globoso foliis superato, squamis 
acutis cano-puberulis, calyce glabro, antheris apiculatis, stigmatis 
articulo superiore conico-subulato, inferiore obconico tomeniello, nu- 
cula . . . — Drummond, coll. vi. n. 169. 

Allied to /. 8ph€erocephalu8, but differing in the leaves being smaller 
(li-2^ inches long, 1-2 lines broad), the calyx quite glabrous, the 
joints of the stigma of equal length, and the inferior one thinner. 

11. Isopogon trilohuSy R. Br. P j8. tridens. Nob. ; ramulis apice tomen- 
tellis, foliis petiolatis cuneato-oblongis planis apice 3-fidis v. 3-dentatis 
rugoso-striatis glabris, lobis late triangularibus pungenti-mucronatis, 
lateralibus divergentibus, capitulo terminali globoso, squamis acumi- 
natis albo-sericeis, floribus . . ., nucula undique longe comosa. — 
Drummond, coll. vi. n. 170. 

Perhaps a distinct species (as Mr. Drummond considers it, Hook. 
Journ. 1853, p. 178), but our specimen affords no suf&ciently distinctive 
characters. It certainly differs from what I formerly (PI. Preiss. i. 
p. 507) took to be /. trilobusy which I now refer to /. tripartUus, R. Br. 

12. Stirlingia capiUtfolia, Nob. ; glabra, caule brevi, ramis gracilibus 
basi lignosa conferte foliosis supra aphyllis, ramulis elongato-filifor- 
mibus simplicissimis 1-cephaIis, foliis flaccidis extra medium quater 
v. ultra dichotomis, laciniis tenuibus exsulcis muticis, capitulis glo- 
bosis, bracteis lineari-subulatis calycis tubo brevioribus, limbo obtuso 
dimidium tubum aequante. — Drummond, coll. vi. n. 173. 

The leaves are almost like those of S. simplex, aneihifolia, and tenui- 
foliay but our species differs from these either in the branched habit or 
in the solitary flower-heads. 

13. Conospermum epkedroides, Kippist in litt. ; fruticosum a basi ra- 
mosum, ramis longis cauo-sericeis subaphyllis, foliis raris bracteaefor- 
mibus e basi lata amplexicauli triangularibus mucronatis, capitulis 
prope apicem ramorum alternis sessilibus, rhachi canescente demum 
paullo elongata, bracteis late ovatis acuminatis glabriusculis ciliatis 
Acre glabro paullo brevioribus. — Prope Yenerfc. — Gilbert, n. 71. 

A very distinct species, approaching somewhat in habit to (7. brae- 
teosum. From some remains left the radical leaves appear to be long 
and filiform. I have not seen this plant. 

14. Conospermum debile, Kippist in litt. ; decumbens, foliis radicalibus 
petiolatis spathulatis planis l-nerviis subaveniis, caulinis brevioribus 
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remotis linearibas dorso convexis, omnibus cono sphacelate termi- 
natis, paniculsB laxae ramis adscendentibus racemoso-coiymbosis, 
ultimis subsericeis imbricato-bracteatis, bracteis deciduis, capitulis 
paucifloris, rhachi villosa, floribus glabriusculis (cffiruleis) bracteas 
coloratas cordatas acuminatas duplo superantibus. — Gilbert, n. 164. 
Allied to C, polycepkalum, but of weaker growth, with shorter leaves 

(radical ones three inches, upp» ones about one inch long), and almost 

naked bractese. I have not seen it. 

16. Conospermum aceromm, Lindl. — Meisn. in PL Preiss. i. p. 622. — 
Drummond, coll. vi. n. 174. 

16. Conospermum nervosum, Nob. ; ramis puberulis dense foliosis, foliis 
brevissime petiolatis rigidis glabris oblongis ovalibusve obtusiusculis 
V. subretusis (cum mucronulo dedduo) prominulo-trinerviis subreticu- 
lato-venosis, nervis lateralibus margini approximatis, corymbi parvi 
capitulis dense multifloris, pedunculis folia snbsequantibus, bracteis 
adpressis ovatis acuminatis, calycis tubo angusto glabro dimidium 
limbum sequante, limbo puberulo ultra medium bilabiato, lobis ob- 
tusiusculis, stigmate incurvo truncato-cucuUato, ovario sericeo apice 
flavo-comoso. — Brummond, coll. vi. n. 175, 

There are two forms under this number which, though at first sight 
appearing to diflfer, are perfectly alike in the flowers and the nerves of 
the leaves, and evidently pass into one another in the shape of the 
leaves. Allied to C. ellipticum and marginatum, 
a. omlifolium ; caule simplici, foliis infimis oblongo-lanceolatis basi lon- 

giuscule attenuatis (2|- poll, longis, 7-8 lin. latis) reliquis ovalibus 

V. ovato- v. oblongo-ovalibus obtusis utrinque vix attenuatis (1 poU. 

longis, 2-3 lin. latis). 
j3. subspathulatum ; caule subcorymboso-ramoso, foliis spathulato-lan- 

ceolatis linearibusve (circ. pollicaribiis 2-3 lin. latis) passim ovali- 

oblongis. 

17. Persoonia (Sacculigera) conuUa, Nob. ; foliis spathulatis planis ri- 
gidis mucronulatis utrinque dense sulcatis glabris, racemis terminalibus 
et e summis axillis simplicibus folio Icmgioribus coma foliorum ter- 
minatis cseterum aphyllis undique cano-tomentellis, bracteis linearibus 
ciliatis pedicello dimidio brevioribus, calyce supra basin valde saccato 
apice subincurvo acuto, antheris sepala demum libera subsequantibus 
obtuse apiculatis, pistillo glabro, stylo brevi crasso recurvo, stigmate 
papilloso-hispidulo. — Drummond, coll. vi. n. 178. 
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A fine species, with yellow flowers and quite different leaves from all 
the Sacculigera, 

18. Persoonia (Sacculigera) Saundersiana, Kipp. in litt. ; ramulis cano- 
pubescentibus, foliis complanato-filiformibus rigidis utrinque 2-4-sul- 
catis (nervis 3 valde prominentibus) apice acuto recto spbaoelato ma- 
cronatis pilosiusculis demum glabris punctis micantibus scaberolis, 
pedunculis axillaribus solitariis 1-floris adpresse hirtis flore subbre- 
vioribus bractea ipsis breviore subulata v. rarius folio longo sufTultis, 
calyce saccato extus glabriusculo intus basi yelutino, sepalis apice 
breve corautis, antheris obtuse apiculatis, ovario glabriusculo, stylo 
brevi crasso recurvo, stigmate obtuso. — Drummond, coll. v. Suppl. 
n. 4. 

Very near P. Fraseri, which however has the leaves but half as long 
and less acute, the ovaiy pedicellate and villose, etc. I have not seen 
this species. 

19. Persoonia rufijlora, Nob. ; ramis canescenti-puberulis, novellis fulvo- 
sericeis, foliis sessilibus lanceolato-linearibus obtusis mucronulatis 
utrinque Isevibus glabris prominulo-1-nerviis supra nervo margini 
proximo trinerviis, floribus axillaribus solitariis sessilibus dense rufo- 
villosis sericeis, calyce recto acuto apice vix attenuate, antheris sepalo 
dimidio brevioribus capitato-apiculatis, pistillo glabro, ovario brevis- 
sime stipitato cernuo ovato, stylo filiformi, stigmate truncato. — Drum- 
mond, coll. vi. n. 176. 

This agrees in the shape and size of the leaves, in the inflorescence, 
and the pubescence of the calyx with P. trinervis ; but differs in the 
nerves of the leaves, the more slender calyx, the stipitate and glabrous 
ovary, etc. 

20. Persoonia scabrella. Nob. ; ramis dense foliosis apice incano-tomen- 
tellis, foliis sessilibus erectis rigidis tereti-subulatis rectis obtusis 
minute mucronulatis basi vix attenuatis subtus 1-sulcis puncticulato- 
scabriusculis glabris, floribus axillaribus solitariis sessilibus, calyce 
angusto acutiusculo rufo-hirsutulo, antheris sepalo -i brevioribus ca- 
pitato-apiculatis, pistillo glabro, ovario cernuo breve stipitato, stylo 
laterali filiformi basi torto apice subincrassato, stigmate truncato. — 
Drummond, coll. vi. n. 177. 

Allied to P. curvifoUa, but distinct in having the leaves more 
crowded, straight, not canaliculate, and less scabrous, etc. 

21. Persoonia striolata, Nob. ; ramulis cano-pubescentibus, foliis tortis 
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lineari-lanceolatis sphacelato-mucronatis infra attenuatis utrinque 6- 
sulcatis puncticulato-scabriusculis, junioribas adpresse hirtis, pe- 
duDculis axillaribus solitariis erectis florem sabsequantibus, sepalis 
acuminatis extus puberulis intus glabris, antheris obtuse apicolatis, 
pistillo . . . — Drummondt coll. v. Suppl. n. 6. 
Very near P, striata^ which, however, seems to differ in having re- 
curved peduncles and glabrous flowers. Leaves 1-1^ inch long ; ^1 
lin. broad. 

22. Persoonia Mitckettii, Nob.; ramis laxe foliosis, foliis patentibns 
rigidulis lanceolatis acutis basi attenuatis 1-nerviis obsolete venosis 
scabriusculis ramulisque tomentoso-puberulis, floralibus abbreviatis 
flores vix superantibus v. abortivis, pedicellis axillaribus cum calyce 
ipsis dimidio longiore sericeo-tomentosis racemos axillares et termi- 
nales breves apice foliosos formantibus, sepalis attenuato-acutis an- 
therisque muticis, ovario cum styli basi villoso. — ^Nova Holl. orien- 
tali-austral.— /^jr T, MUchelVa Exped. o/1836 [flerh. LindL), 

It resembles somewhat P. articulata in the leaves, which are 1-1^ 
inch long, 3-4 lin. broad, but differs in the pubescence, especially 
of the ovary. Racemes \-\ inch long; their upper leaves 4-6 lin., 
the lower ones 1-2 lin., and the calyx 4-5 lin. long. 

23. Persoonia apiculata, Nob. ; ramulis dense foliosis minute puberulis, 
foliis patentibus vix rigidulis linearibus attenuato-acuminatis subar- 
cuatis planis subenerviis Isevibus glabris, floralibus conformibus, pe- 
dicellis axillaribus patulis cum calyce paullo longiore nutante glabris, 
sepalis subulato-acuminatis, antheris muticis, pistillo glabro.— Port 
Jackson. — P, nutansy A. Cunningham ! MSS. (non R. Br.) 
Though very closely approaching P. nutans, R. Br., it certainly differs 

from it in having the leaves more acuminate, the pedicels shorter 
than the calyx (3 lin. long), and the sepals terminating in a whitish, 
subulate point 1 line long (as in P. acerosa), which at last becomes 
spreading. 

24. Grevillea (Anadenia) rudis. Nob. ; foliis rigidis cuneato-spathulatis 
penninerviis subtus nervoso-marginatis punctato-scabris supra laevi- 
bus apice trifldis, inferioribus passim summisque lanceolatis integer- 
rimis, lobis oblongo-triangularibus pungenti-mucronatis, junioribus 
ramisque patenti-pilosiusculis, racemis termiualibus simplicibus ra- 
raosisve, pedunculo elongato remote bracteato, pedicellis capillaribus 
calycem rectum puberulum aequantibus, ovario hirsuto, stylo glabro 
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apice clavato, stigmate conico, capsula viscido-pubescente. — Drum- 

mondt coll. vi. n. 180. 

Very much like G, mangleaioidea in the leaves, but quite different in 
the stigma, which is exactly like that of A, tenuiflora^ Lindl., and the 
style, almost shaped as in Manglem. ; nevertheless the species certainly 
belongs to Anadenia, 

25. Grevillea (Anadenia?) triloba^ Nob.; ramis tomentosis, foliis rigi- 
dis semitrifidis supra plano-convexis^ Inevibus glabris penninerviis 
subtus cano-puberulis marginibus fere ad costam usque acute refrac- 
tis, laciniis divaricatis subsequilongis lanceolato-linearibus pungenti- 
acutis, racemis (defloratis) ramulos breves termrnantibus sessilibus 
brevibus cano-pubescentibus. — Drummond, coll. vi. n. 187. 
Although the flowers of this species are unknown, I place this species 

in Jnadenia^ on account of its resemblance in foliage with G, ramosissi- 
ma, Nob. (A, Caleyiy E. Br.). The style and capsules are almost as in 
Mangleaia glabrata (fide Kippist in litt.). 

26. Grevillea (Conogyne) intricata. Nob. ; foliis rigidis tereti-filiformi- 
bus triternatis obsolete 1-sulcis ramisque glabris, segmentis divarica- 
tissimis laciniisque subsequalibus mucronatis, pedunculo foUis longiore 
oppositifolio parce ramoso, racemis (2-3) patulis, pedicellis demum 
deflexis, floribus . . ., stigmate conico brevi, capsula brevissime sti- 
pitata ovali ventricosa verruculosa glabra. — Dn4mmond, col. vi. n. 189. 
Resembling very much G. paniculata, but easily distinguished by the 

filiform (not linear) segments of the leaves, the peduncles 5-8 inches 
long, the capsule, etc. 

27. Grevillea (Conogyne) biformiSy Nob. in PL Preiss. 2. p. 258*. — 
Brummond, coll. vi. n. 181. 

28. Grevillea (Manglesia) erinacea, Nob. ; ramis incano-tomentellis, 
ramulis brevibus dense foliosis, foliis rigidissimis teretibus biternatis 
pungentibus glabris, laciniis subtus bisulcis lacinulisque semipatenti- 
bus, racemis axillaribus terminalibusque folia subaequantibus simplici- 
bus V. basi ramulo brevi auctis densifloris, rhachi subsericeo-cana, 
pedicellis calyce parvulo adpresse pilosiusculo subduplo longioribus 
fructiferis recurvis, pistillo glaberrimo, stigmate conico, capsula ven- 
tricosa laevi. — Brummondy coll. vi. n. 186. 

In habit this is not unlike G. crithmifolia and Hakea erinacea, lisso- 
carpha, and teretifolia, but the pistil is exactly that of a true Manglesia. 

29. Grevillea (Manglesia?) acrobotrga, Nob. ; ramis incano-tomentosis, 
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floralibus elongatis apioe subaphyllis, foliis rigidis cuneato-obovatis 
penninerviis (quasi bis triplinerviis) sublus subsericeo-incanis, mar- 
ginibus anguste revolutis, inferioribus apice inciso S-T-dentatis, sum- 
mis diminutis semitrifidis, dentibus pungenti-mucronatis, racemo ter- 
minali solitario v. geminato erecto sparse folioso brevi-ramoso, pedi- 
oellis calyce brevi recto glabro dimidio longioribus, pistillo glabro, 
stylo erassiusculo recto (baud strumoso), stigmata conico-cylindraceo. 
— JDrummond, coll. vi. n. 185. 
This has some resemblance in habit and foliage with G, cuneata 

(Manglesia glabrata, Lindl,\ but differs from that subgenus in the shape 

of the style, which approaches that of Conogyne, 

30. Grevillea (Lissostylis) argyrophyUa, Nob. ; ramulis apice angulatis 
subsericeo-tomentellis, foliis rigidis cuneato-oblongis apioe bilobis 
penninerviis, lobis obtusis muticis, sinu angusto mucronulato, supra 
glabriusculis Isevibus, subtus albido-sericeis, roarginibus angustissime 
recurvis, racemis axillaribus terminalibusque capituliformibus folio 
brevioribus, pedicellis calyce parvulo incurvo scriceo demum glabri- 
usculo brevioribus, -pistillo glaberrimo calycem subduplo superante, 
stigmate terminali oblique truncate. — Drummond^ coll. vi. n. 179. 
Allied to G, diffwa^ Sieb., and G, obtustfoUa, Nob., but quite dis- 
tinct in the leaves, which, however, if another (flowerless) specimen sent 
under the same number really belong to the same species, seem to be 
linear, entire, and acute in the young plant. 

31. Grevillea? (Plagiopoda) cynanchicarpa^ Nob.r; ramis strictis apice 
cano-puberulis, foliis crassiusculis linearibus acutis planis kevibus 1- 
nerviis subaveniis, pedicellis axillaribus solitariis 1-floris brevibus 
tomentellis, calyce deciduo (basi hinc ovarii villosi stipiti adnato), 
stylo mediocri recto crasso puberulo deciduo, stigmate laterali subor- 
biculari piano obtuse imibonato dorso convex©, folliculo lanceolato- 
obloDgo (bipollicari) utrinque attenuato obtusiusculo lignoso glabro 
sulcato 5-6-costato 1-valvi (1-spermo, semine apice alato, samanim 
Fraxini imitante, fide Drummond, in Hook. Joum. 1853, p. 182). — 
On the Moore River and the great sand-plain north of Diamond 
Spring. — Drummondy coll. vi. n. 190. 

This, as we have ahready mentioned above, is probably a new genus, 
for which we would propose the. name of FUchia* in honour to the well- 

* Dr. Hooker has ahready dedicated a Composite plant to Mr. Fitch. See Lond. 
Joum. of Bot. vol. iv. p. 640, t. 23, 24.— Ed. 
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known artist, whose numerous drawings in many of the best botanical 
works of England, are not less admirable for scientific accuracy, tbaa 
for artistic skill and elegance. The solitary axillary flowers approach 
this curious plant much more to Peraoonia and some Hakeas, and 
chiefly to Strangea, than to any Grevillea, with which genus, however, 
it agrees in the stigma and hypogynous gland, and moreover the base 
of the calyx appears to be quite as in the section Plagiopoda. Unfor- 
tunately our specimens have all open and emptied follicles, and we 
are therefore unable to ascertain those characters on which the genod 
must essentially depend. It is a spreading shrub, 3-4 feet high. The 
leaves are 3-6, and the fruits 1-2 inches long, the latter rugulose, and 
with five or six deep furrows, separated by blunt longitudinal ribs. 
The pistil is 8-9 lines long, and the ovary shorter than its stalk, 
which adheres the whole length to the base of the deciduous calyx. 

32. Grevillea (Calothyrsus) insignia, Kippist in litt. ; glauco-pruinosa, 
ramulis teretibus glaberrimis, foliis elliptico-oblongis remote sinuato- 
dentatis marginatis nervosis glabris basi truncatis, dentibus spinosis, 
racemis terminalibus subramosis breve pedunculatis apicifloris, calyce 
glabro, stylo vix exserto complanato basi ovarioque villoso, stigmate 
laterali orbiculari. — Brummond, coll. v. Suppl. n. 12. 

Leaves almost like those of the common Holly, but glaucous, 2-3 
inches long. Flowers fine, purple, the limbus recurved, villous inside 
towards the base. Hypogynous gland obsolete. 

33. Grevillea (Calothyrsus) Pinaster, Nob. ; ramulis teretibus, novellis 
fulvo-sericeis, foliis filiformi-linearibus integenimis mucronulatis gla- 
bris vix rigidis subtus bisulcis marginibus arete revolutis, racemis 
lateralibus simplicibus patulis basifloris, calyce inflexo pedicello lon- 
giore extus pistilloque glabro intus puberulo, stylo calycem duplo 
supcrante, stigmate oblique truncato. — Drummond, coll. vi. n. 182. — 
Affinis G. Lemanniance, sed distincta foliis angustioribus minus rigi- 
dis, marginibus revolutis obtusis (nee acute refractis), floribus gla- 
bris, etc. 

I take this opportunity of observing that the plant I formerly took 
for G. concinna, R. Br. (PI. Preiss. i. p. 545), is essentially distinct from 
that species, having the margins of the leaves acutely refracted, etc., 
and forms a new species, G. coccinea, Nob. 

34. Grevillea (Calothyrsus?) leucopteris, Nob.; tota cano-tomentosa, 
foliis petiolatis vix rigidulis pinnatis, laciniis anguste linearibus elon- 
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gatis planis mucroDatis subtus bisulcis marginibus anguste revolutis, 
petiolo tereti, floribus . . . — Drummond, coll. vi. n. 188. 
Allied to G. ermtachya^ chry^odendrony and Dryandri^ but certainly 
distinct. Onr specimen is without flower or fruit, but Mr. Kippist 
has seen in the herbarium of Sir W. Hooker, and under the same 
number of Drummond's collection, a fine panicle of flowers, and a 
cluster of fruits, of which he has kindly sent us the following 
description: "panicula terminali, racemis dense multifloris, calycis 
tubo glabro intus basi villoso, limbo . . ., pistillo longe stipitato gla- 
berrimo, stigmate laterali obovato marginato antice convexo, folliculo 
ovali ventricoso styli basi mucronato (9 lin. longo, 6 lin. lato), semini- 
bus . . ." — ^We have however excluded these notes from our diagno- 
sis, being not quite certain of the flowers, fruit, and leaves belonging 
to the same plant, as the specimens are separated from each other. To 
judge from the habit and fruit, this and perhaps also the following 
species may possibly belong to the subgenus Gycloptera. The leaves 
are 8-10, their lobes 3-7 inches long. 

35. Grevillea (Calothyrsus P Cycloptera?) thyrsoides. Nob.; ramis al- 
bido-tomentosis, foliis rigidis pinnatis glabris, laciniis 8-14-jugis an- 
guste linearibus mucronatis utrinque punctato-scabriusculis subtus 
bisulcis marginibus acute refractis, lobo terminali proximis subtriplo 
breviore, panicula terminali thyrsoidea longe pedunculata, racemis 
elongatis basifloris, calyce incurvo pubescente, ovario villoso, stylo 
longe exserto (poUicari) pilosiusculo, stigmate termmali oblique trun- 
cate subrotundo. — Common between Dundagaran and Smith Biver. 
— Drummond, coll. vi. n. 183. 

A fine and very distinct species, allied to O. Dryandri. It is said to 
be a prostrate shrub (Drummond, in Hook. Joum. 1853, p. 178). 
The leaves are 3-4 inches, their lobes 1-1^ inch long, and scarcely 
more than half a line in breadth ; the peduncles a foot and more high, 
bearing remote foliaceous lanceolate bracts ; the calyx 3 lin. long, rose- 
coloured. 

36. Grevillea (Calothyrsus) MitcheUii, Nob. (non Hook.) ; foliis rigidis 
elongato-linearibus pinnatis passim indivisis ramisque cano-tomento- 
sis, lobis obtusis submucronulatis Isevibus subtus bisulcis marginibus 
arete revolutis obtusis, racemis axillaribus terminalibusque subsessi- 
libus erectis folio longioribus subsecundis densifloris, calyce pilosius- 
culo inflato-basi oblique, laminis apiculatis, pistillo calycem dimidio 
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superante (subpoUicari), ovario sessili villoso, stigmate laterali ovali 

obtuso.— Subtropical East New Holland, Sir T. MtcheU.—Q. MU- 

chelliiy Lemann ! MSS. in herb., nee Hook. 

Though very near G, chrysodendroUj K. Br. {G, MUckelUi^ Hook.), 
it is certainly distinct from this in the pubescence, which is not silky, in 
the more rigid leaves, the larger and ventricose calyx, the shape of the 
stigma, etc. ; nor does it agree with G, Siurtii, which we have not seen. 
37. Grevillea (Calothyrsus) Rookeriana, Meisn. in PL Preiss. i. p. 546. 

— Drummondy coll. vi. n. 184. 

{To he continued.) 



Extracts of Letters from the Malayan Islands, addressed fe Sir W. J. 

Hooker and to W. Mitten, Esq. ; by James Motley, Esq. 

{Continued from p. 47.) 

TO W. MITTEN, ESQ. 

Batavia, Oct. 9, 1854. 

You will, I suppose, be surprised to receive a letter dated from this 
place; but I have now entered into an arrangement with a Dutch 
Company, established here to work the mines of Netherlands' India. 
We commence operations on a concession granted by Government 
to the Company, of nearly 500 square miles of coal-measures at 
Bansjarmassin, which you will find nearly at the south point of 
Borneo, and thither I now go as soon as a ship is procured. It 
is, I believe, a very fine country, and will doubtless yield me some 
plants : the trip will of course delay very much my at present pro- 
jected collection, but will certainly enable me to make it more in- 
teresting by giving the north and south range of many Grasses, over 
about ten degrees of latitude. I of course must not now restrict it to 
Singapore ; say, " collected in the Indian Archipelago." I have got 
about thirty sets, of perhaps sixty species each, already, and there are 
two or three common ones which I can pick up any day to add to the 
list. This is my second visit to Java ; I came down at first about 
three months ago to arrange all this matter, and I then returned to 
Singapore for my family ; we landed here this morning. We are in 
capital quarters, in the house of a Dr. Burger, who is one of the 
Directors of the Company ; he was formerly for many years attached 
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to the Government Natural History staff, and was with Van Siebold 
for a long time in Japan, of which his reminiscences are very interest- 
ing : he is a botanist too as well as a zoologist, so we get on famously. 
When here before, having to remain six weeks, I took the opportunity of 
going up to the mountains. I first spent several days at the Botanic 
Garden at Buitenzorg : the sub-curator, Mr. Bennendyk, is a good bo- 
tanist, and was very kind indeed, in showing me everything. I had the 
opportunity of seeing the new Bqfflesia {Brugmanaia) Zippelii in spirits, 
and of examining fresh fruit of Azolla and Salvinia, and of studying a 
noble collection of Orchids and Palms ; of the latter the collection is very 
numerous; but though I knew sixty at Labuan, I only recognized about a 
dozen of them here. How many Palms exist in these wonderful countries, 
who shall say P After seeing the garden, I made a trip into the moun- 
tains, remaining nearly a week at Ivegoe, about 4000 feet above the 
sea. I think, had you been with me, you would have almost gone crazy, 
as I did, at the Cryptogams : every tree, from leaf to branch, was covered 
with Mosses, Hepaticse, and Lichens, to say nothing of Orchids and 
Ferns ; no words can express the beauty of the jungle. The most pro- 
ductive places, however, I found to be the old coffee-plantations, where 
the scrubby crooked trees were almost borne to the ground by the weight 
of parasites : here a great epiphytal Ficua or Fagraa mounted on high, 
far thicker and stronger than its supporter ; and there a perfect blaze 
of scarlet JJkch^nanthus^ streaming down from the huge matted tufts 
of AapUnium or Acrostickum, ship-loads of Vanda speciosa and odo- 
ratisntna, Saccolabia, Dendrobia, Ephippia, any one of .which would 
have carried off all the prizes at Chiswick, and sent all the gardeners 
into fits ; and in every damp hollow, groves of Dicksonias, Alsophila, 
and Maratiia, some rising forty or fifty feet, whose marvellous ele- 
gance and beauty, when swept by the wind, neither pen nor pencil 
can tell. Aroidea are in great force, and of very various forms, as are 
also parasitical Rhododendra, ITt^audia, and such plants. Melastoma- 
cea are very prevalent here, especially the genus Medinilla : most of 
them are semi-parasitic trailing plants, and hang in great masses from 
the trunks of the trees. But the Mosses and Hepatica enticed me 
most, for these I could collect ; while it was impossible, in my hurried 
trip, to diy other plants. Some of the pendent Uepatica and Neckera 
are a foot or more long, and the effect of large masses of them is most 
beautiful, especially intermixed as they are with long bunches of a 
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white U»nea^ like U.Jhrida. I believe I have collected about 200 
species of ffepatica, Musci, and Licketu, and the greater part of them 
in froit. I shall be able, I think, to make twenty to thirty sets when I 
have time to open them ; at present I have just dried and packed them 
up in a box, which it will be several months before I am able to attack : 
you shall receive some early specimens when I do get at them. The 
natives here are very capital, intelligent fellows ; I had three of them 
with me each day, with baskets, for which I paid one rupee, or about 
sixteen pence, and they seemed quite delighted ; they soon found out 
what I wanted, and I owe many of the specimens in fruit to their sharp 
eyes. When I found a species barren, I just showed it them, and told 
them where I expected to find the fruit proceeding from, and they 
rarely failed to find it before long ; they seemed, too, to identify them- 
selves so with the matter, and showed such emulation as to who should 
be the first to find something new, that it was quite pleasant to be with 
them, — I might have fancied myself among botanists ; these moun- 
taineers, however, are botanists to an extent you would hardly expect 
among so-called savages. Every plant has its native name, and given 
upon the system of generic and specific names : for instance, when I asked 
a man the name of a little Favetta, he said at once, " I never saw this 
before, and I don't know its own name, but its ' mother name * is so 
and so," mentioning the native generic term for Favetta /^omand such 
plants in general. The authors of the catalogue of the Buitenzorg Garden 
have thought these names worth recording, and I think they are right ; 
for I saw many plants I should not have seen, especially among the 
Ericeay but by asking for them by such names given in the catalogue ; 
and it is wonderful, on looking these over, to find how well the system 
is carried out. It is of course imperfect, but remarkable for people with 
no written language ; — they do not speak Malay or Javanese, but a pe- 
culiar dialect called Sundanese. When I was tired of Ivegoe, or rather 
when I had spent as much time as I could afford there, I went on 
about twenty miles further to Chepanas, where there is a regular 
European garden, to supply vegetables for the Governor's table. It 
was pleasant enough to see there beet and lettuces, etc., growing very 
finely. There is a pond also with some Salix Babylonica, but they 
look miserably, as do the European fruit-trees, though they seem to 
grow pretty quickly. The Plums appear to have most of the true 
flavour. The Apples certainly attain the most perfect colour ; and the 
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Peaches, though they have a pretty good appearance, are said to be 
quite tasteless ; the fact is, the trees get no rest, so as to ripen any true 
bearing-wood. The Apples grow with long and ever-lengthening shoots, 
more like Osiers than their brethren in Europe. At this place, which 
is in the midst of the plateau of the Preangu district, about 4000 
feet above the sea, you have quite an Italian climate, and it is cold 
enough at night to make a blanket pleasant. It takes its name, 
Chepanas, or " hot river," from a warm spring close to the Governor's 
house, where there is a convenient bath, very pleasant after a hard 
day's walking. There is a small botanic garden here also, where they 
have a good many Japanese plants ; but the most remarkable objects 
are two splendid specimens of the Norfolk Island Araucaria, perhaps 
sixty feet high, young trees, but in a state of health and vigour which 
promises well for the future. 

From Chepanas I made my last and crowning trip to the top of the 
Pangerongo Mountain, about 10,500 feet. I cannot pretend to tell you 
all the plants I saw ; but you, who have never experienced the sensation, 
cannot imagine how odd it was, all at once to get again among forms 
such as two species of Fiola, three Ranunculi^ three ImpatienSy Primula^ 
Hypericum^ Sioertia, Chnvallaria, Vaccinium, Ehododendron, GnaphaUum^ 
Polygonum y Bigitalis (?), Lonicera, Plantago^ Artemisia ^ Lobelia^ Oxalis, 
Querctis, Taxtis, and about a dozen species of Rubus, all beautiful plants. 
Primula imperialis only grows near the summit ; it is a charming species, 
the leaves like P. vulgaris, with an interrupted verticiUate spike, some- 
times three feet high, of golden flowers. Hypericum .Javanicum is 
also a fine plant, with the shrubby habit of H, hircinum, but large 
solitary flowers like H. calycinum. Gnap&alium Javanicum is a woody 
shrub, about six feet high, very ornamental. Up among these plants, 
amid the Moss whieh hangs to the trees in masses as big as a man's 
body, are two fine parasitical Orchids, a Bendrobium with bright purple 
flowers, B. purpureum, and a little pseudobulbous plant with large 
flowers like a Cymhidium ; and yet these plants, often exposed to 
36-38° Eahr., we should perhaps put at home into anorchideous stove 
at 85°, and then be surprised when they died. I was much astonished 
at the distribution of plants of this tribe. I have often been puzzled 
why I did not get more species at Labuan and in other steamy hot 
places down at the sea-level, where, I believe, most English botanists 
would hope to find them ; whereas at about 4000 feet, with a night 
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temperature of 45° to 50°, every tree is laden with them. Surely we 
are in the habit of coddling them (to use a Yorkshire word) too much 
in our stoves ; and when it is considered that a change of plan would 
bring these lovely and curious plants within reach of many zealous 
cultivators who cannot now afford the expense, it would surely be worth 
some nurserymau's while to try the experiment on a large scale of cooler 
houses for orchids. 

I remained one night on the top of the mountain. It was exceed- 
ingly cold. I had forgotten to bring up a thermometer, but water was 
frozen in a plate raised a couple of feet from the ground. There are 
plenty of excellent strawberries here ; they have of course been planted, 
but, so far as fruiting is concerned, seem quite at home. I did not 
however see one stolon thrown out. They grow with scaly stems, 
in tufts just like Dryaa octopetala. We saw nothing the evening we 
got up, as all was enveloped in a wet searching mist, but in the 
morning I was amply repaid for my trouble. The summit of the 
mountain, evidently an extinct volcano, is a sort of amphitheatre about 
500 yards in diameter, broken through on one side by a deep narrow 
ravine. This space has been cleared, and is chiefly covered with Straw- 
berries ; for the Apples and other European trees planted there are so 
covered with foliaceous lichens that they can hardly vegetate. The 
forest of crooked stunted shrubs, chiefly Ericaceous, extends to the 
very edge of this amphitheatre outside. At sunrise I climbed up to 
the ridge, and for half an hour had an uninterrupted view. I could 
see the sea to the north and south of the island of Java, and in the 
distance, to the south-east, chain upon chain of mountains, ending at the 
sea with the smoking summit of Janykuban-prahu, which has within a 
few years been very active. A heavy haze hung over Bulana, so that I 
could not see it ; but nearer to me, on both sides, I looked over miles of 
cultivated country ; the system of savvah, or wet rice cultivation, making 
the country look half lakes and rivers. Nearer to the north-west, within 
about thirty miles, rose the jagged peak of the Salac, one of the best bota- 
nical mountains in Java, now all green and still, though some seventy 
years ago it committed frightful havoc and destroyed many lives ; and 
to the south, almost under my feet, gaped the white barren crater of 
the G^de, another peak of the mountain on which I stood, — a slight 
smoke rising out of its unfathomable depths, to testify that, though 
slumbering, the fire-king was not dead. You cannot conceive anything 
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more sublime than the bare walls of lava and banks of white pun 
furrowed by the rains into deep ravines, and the wreaths of blue smi 
curling np in the sunrise, with the dark primeval forest creeping up 
places to the very edge of the abyss, or with countless dead grey branchc 
silently attesting how different the scene may sometimes be. If yc 
add to this the huge masses of boiling clouds rolling over the flanks c 
the mountain, now hanging at the very edge of the crater, and thei 
sweeping rapidly down to the plains, the strange ashy aspect of the 
nearest trees covered with pale lichens, and the bright blue tropical 
cloudless sky and rising sun, you may perhaps imagine something of 
a scene which I can neither describe nor forget. I felt inclined to 
shout for joy, and I never even thought of the cold until I tried to 
sketch, and found my hands so numb I could not hold a pencil. I did 
manage to get, however, an outline of the water. Coming down again 
was harder work than climbing up, and played the very deuce with my 
knees ; but nevertheless, when I met Bennendyk half-way up, I was 
glad enough to turn .back with him. We took a short walk that after- 
noon, to see a thicket of ItJu>dodendron Javanicum in flower. The plant 
is now, I believe, in Europe ; and if it grows as it does here, it is 
almost the finest plant in the gardens : its beautiful flame-coloured 
blossoms are in large bunches of twenty or more, and the colour is 
more dazzling than that of any flower I know. I saw also two other 
Rhododmdray R, rubriflorumy a beautiful scarlet, and R, album, in per- 
fection, — ^both very free flowerers, and very beautiful plants. 

That night we remained in a small house on the mountains, and the 
next day went up another peak, and also to see some cataracts. Of 
these there were three falling at the head of a gorge, over a cliff some 
150 feet high. There was a fine supply of water, but in time of rain 
it must be immense, judging from the quantity 6f stones and timber 
heaped below. The rocks are covered with Bartramia fontana, a white 
Bpliagnum^ and a deep-red Hepaticous plant, and with great patches of 
the broad leaves of Ounnera, and a dark-green Urticaceous plant, which 
seemed to rejoice in the spray and foam. Large bushes of Acacia vol- 
canica, and a tall Saccharum, were scattered among damp stones covered 
with Mosses and Hepatica. I gathered a curious Gyrophora in fruit on a 
dead Pern trunk. The white Sphagnum I mentioned as abundant here 
I saw on the course of one stream only, which rose in a hot-water 
spring half-way up, where it was very abundant. Coming back I found 
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a curious plant, Campanumcea Javanica, a sort of climbing Campanula, 
with greenish flowers, veined like the Henbane, and black pulpy fruit ; 
it is a pretty plant. The enormous size of the leaves of the under- 
growth in these dells gives a most peculiar character. Gunnera, Gala- 
dium, and Musa occupy large spaces, and are eminently social plants. 
I had this day the pleasure of seeing a Ehizantheous plant alive ; it 
is a species of Balanophora, and grows nearly underground on the 
root of a Cisaus. The thallus, or whatever you may call it, is slightly 
branched, fleshy, and glutinous, and is sought by the natives, who dry 
and bum it for torches.* Coming down, I had the pleasure of assisting 
in making the first plantation of Cinchona in Java, consisting of several 
hundred plants, which Bennendyk had come to plant half-way up the 
mountain. They are of the C. Calisat/a, known to produce the " Felloto- 
bark,*' the most precious of all the cinchonas. — J. M. 



On two Fibres from Brazil ; bi/ Thomas C. Archer, Esq. ; wiih a Note 
by Sir W. J. Hooker. 

" There has been imported, within the last few weeks, into Liverpool, 
from Bahia, two varieties of vegetable fibre which I believe are new 
to the commerce of this country. One of them is, commercially speak- 
ing, a species of flax, and is proposed to be used in the same way as 
that valuable material; it is in small hanks about twelve inches in 
length : the individual fibres arc remarkably fine, and have a peculiar 
appearance, somewhat resembling a * long-staple ' sheep's-wool. The 
colour is a pale green. This material was imported experimentally and 
was called * Tecum* I do not remember to have seen it mentioned in 
any works on Brazil. Upon comparing it with a specimen in the • Col- 
lection of Liverpool Imports,' I am led to imagine that it is the pro- 
duce of a Palm leaf; the specimen I refer to was a fine fibre, but 
coarsely prepared, from the leaves of the Camahuba or Carnauba Palm 
(CorypM cerifera). The price stated in the foreign invoice is equiva- 
lent to eighteen-pence per pound. 

" The other article is a very coarse red fibre of considerable length, 

* A European would as little expect such a property to exist in these plants as in 
our Lathrea squamaria or Montropa Hypoptys; yet of another Balanophorous plant, 
in New Granada, candles are made, of which samples are deposited in our Museum of 
Economic Botany at Kew. — Ed. 
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resembling the Asta bark in Dr. Boyle's coHection of vegetable fibres ; 
it is evidently, I think, the fibrous portion of the bark of some tree, pro- 
bably an Acacia. This material was also sent from Bahia, and its ap- 
plication as a substitute for oakum was suggested; neither of these 
articles has yet met with purchasers. I send specimens of each for 
the Museum at Kew. — T. C. Archer." 

In oflFering a few remarks upon the two fibres above mentioned, and 
kindly sent to us by our friend Mr. Archer, we must take the oppor- 
tunity of alluding to the importance, in a mercantile and commercial 
point of view, of the establishment of Museums like that which is alluded 
to in the last paragraph, and like the commercial one now forming at 
Liverpool under Mr. Archer's care. Without the Museum at Kew, the 
origin of these fibres, and the uses to which they are applied in their native 
locality, might still and for centuries have remained unknown. But let it 
be observed, it is not merely as a deposit for the useful products of the 
vegetable kingdom that this has become of national importance ; but to 
the encouragement that has hereby been given to educated travellers and 
scientific botanists, to direct attention to those subjects during their 
arduous voyages and journeys : and we would appeal to the good sense 
and judgment of the " merchant princes " of this country, whether it 
would not be pecuniarily well worth their while to contribute to the 
outfit and maintenance of competent persons, who now are engaged, or 
may yet be so, in exploring countries where a better knowledge of the 
products might lead to a discovery of new kinds, and a more intimate 
and correct acquaintance with the properties of all. Many parts of 
China, and even Japan, abounding in vegetable riches, kno\ini and un- 
known to science and the arts, are at length open to the enterprising 
traveller : and we know that Sir John Bowring, the talented Governor 
of Hongkong (through whose exertions the famous Kice-paper plant is 
clearly ascertained and introduced alive to Europe), will do everything 
in his power to facilitate the researches of a competent person.. The 
gums, and resins, and drugs of Persia, and Arabia, and Abyssinia, have, 
in very few instances, been traced to the plants which yield them : and 
in the first of these countries we have a British minister at the Court, 
the Honourable Charles Augustus Murray, who is equally disposed to 
further the views of any enlightened traveller. There is at this time such 
a dearth of fibres for textile materials, and for paper in particular, as 
to have created a kind of textile panic in the country ; and without any 
kind of knowledge of the natural properties of plants, all sorts of people, 
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save those competent to the task, are making paper of saw-dast and 
straw, and couch-grass, — in short, anything but of those substances to 
which science would direct its votary : — and hence so many failures. 

But to return to our present subject. We owe our knowledge of 
the origin of fibres to which Mr. Archer has here directed our attention, 
mainly to the botanical and other qualifications of Mr. Spruce, who 
has now been engaged in exploring the vegetable riches of the Amazon 
and its tributaries for the last five years, with the greatest assiduity, 
and with the most remarkable success, as may be seen by his letters in 
the last five volumes of the present Journal. Mr. Archer, from great 
experience in textiles, judged the first of these fibres (which he aptly 
compares to "long-staple" sheep's-wool) to be derived from the leaves 
of a Palm, having seen a somewhat similar, but coarser, in the collec- 
tion of Liverpool imports, which was considered to be the Camavbay 
Corypha (or Copemida) cer^fera, and he may be right. Mr. Spruce 
sends a similar material, in a coarser state (in that respect agreeing 
with that just mentioned by Mr. Archer), as " a cord of Tucum, and 
bundles of raw fibre. This latter is merely the leaves of the young 
shoot (which befofe it bursts forth is quite colourless) of the Tucum 
Palm {Astrocaryum Tucum, Mart.), torn up into shreds : it needs no 
cleaning process of any kind." The cord is excellent, strong, and 
very beautiful. Of smaller twine from this fibre are made the ham- 
mocks which some travellers have called ^* grass hammocks.'^ No doubt 
from other Palms a very similar substance may be obtained, and 
probably the same name of " Tucum," or " Tecum," given to it : as, 
even by more enlightened people, many kinds of fibres are called 
'^ hemp.^' 

The other article, " a coarse red fibre," mentioned by Mr. Archer, 
and recommended as a substitute for Oakum : this we find is the pro- 
duce of a noble tree, of which the seeds or nuts are well known in this 
country as the ''Brazil-nut'' {BertJiolletia excelsa of Humboldt, who 
first accurately described the entire fruit), the Castanheira of the Bra- 
zilians. The bark (as in the specimens sent by Mr. Spruce, and as in 
those from Mr. Archer) is beaten into Oakum, and much used in that 
form for caulking ships at Para. Mr. Archer has examined this oakum 
microscopically, and he kindly sends me a drawing,* which I trust he 

* It gives me pleasure to bo able to say that Mr. Archer is preparing a ' Manual 
of Economic Botany,* for which few men arc more competent, and none in a better 
position for inspecting materials for such a work. 
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will publish, made under a quarter of an inch lens, the small detached 
cells having been separated by boiling in an alkaline solution. In this 
he finds curious fusiform bodies, cells (?), y^ of an inch in length, 
apparently subdivided (transversely) by thick partitions, each compart- 
ment containing a small opaque nucleus. These would seem to break 
up into roundish or oblong or four-sided cells, well defined, filled with 
matter resembling cork, under a low power having a shining satiny 
lustre. This corky substance may render this fibre especially valuable 
for caulking. 

There can be no doubt but the microscope will render great ser- 
vice in detecting the nature and several properties of fibres. Indeed, 
while examining the Brazil-nut fibre, Mr. Archer was led to submit to 
the microscope that of another useful fibrous bark, of the Tauari, 
employed on the Amazon for making the envelopes of cigars. " The 
single tree," says Mr. Spruce, " I saw of this, was too large and too 
lofty to admit of procuring its leaves ; but from its habit, smooth fis- 
sile bark, and trunk dilated into buttresses (called ' sapopemas'), I do 
not hesitate to consider it a Lecythk, though a different species from 
Z. ollaria." Now, Mr. Archer observes, " Even without the information 
afforded by Mr. Spruce, I should have been led to suppose it was a 
species of the same family ; the parenchyma in Tauare is more stringy 
and firm, and the cork-cells are smaller and more compactly arranged. 
In other respects the structure is the same." It is well known that 
the two trees belong to the same natural family, the Lecythidea, They 
are of a gigantic size : some of the Castanha-trees, we learn from 
Mr. Spruce, " in the forests of Tanau, are the very largest I have any- 
where seen. I measured one, which was fourteen yards round at the 
base, and at the height of fifty feet the circumference was apparently 
very little less. It must have risen to above one hundred feet before 
putting forth a single branch." 
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Ir^ormation respecting the Mora Tree {Mora excelsa, Benth.) in 

Trinidad. 
"Prominent among the trees which adorn the forests of Guiana, 
and which astonish by their profuse verdure and gigantic size, stands 
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the m^'estic Mora, the king of the forest. Rising to the height of 
from sixty to ninety feet before it gives out branches, it towers over the 
wall-like vegetation which skirts the banks of the rivers of Guiana, 
forming a crown of the most splendid foliage, overshadowing numerous 
minor trees and slirubs, and hung with Lianas in the form of festoons. 
The Mora, of all other trees of the forests of Guiana, is peculiarly adapt- 
ed for naval architecture ; and it is to be found in such abundance, 
that if once introduced for budding material into the dockyards, there 
can never be any apprehension there would be a want of that timber 
which could not be supplied. The wood is uncommonly close-grained, 
and gives scarcely room for a nail when driven into it ; when cleared 
of sap it is durable in any situation, whether in or out of the water. 
With this property it unites another of equal consideration to builders : 
it is strong, tough, and not liable to split, has never been known to be sub- 
ject to dry-rot, and is considered therefore by the most competent judges 
to be superior to Oak and African Teak, and to vie in every respect 
with Indian Teak. The full-grown tree will furnish logs from thirty to 
forty, or even fifty feet in length, and from twelve to twenty-four inches 
square, taken from the main stem, whilst the remaining portions are 
suited to various purposes of naval architecture : such, for instance, as 
keels, keelsons, stern-posts, floors, ribs, beams, knees, breasts, backs, etc." 

Thus wrote Sir Robert Schomburgk fifteen years ago (Transactions 
of the Linna^an Society, vol. xvdii. p. 207) : and, in the same volume, 
that there might be no difficulty of distinguishing the tree in the search 
for it in other countries, Mr. Bentham, from specimens sent by Sir 
Robert, published an excellent figure and botanical history, under the 
name of Mora exceha : for it had previously no place in botanical works. 
It belongs to the Natual Order of Legumino^ce, and to the same group 
or section as the well known Cassias. Yet it does not appear that 
the attention of any of our authorities or travellers has been directed 
to the commercial importance of this tree, till very recently. The same 
tree has been found to prevail in certain localities of the island of 
Trinidad. We are enabled to give publicity to the following important 
particulars, by the kindness of the Right Honourable Sir George Grey, 
Chief Secretary for the Colonies, who received the following letter from 
Governor Elliot, dated : — 

" Government House, Trinidad, Sept. 9, 1854. 

"By this mail I have had the honour to forward to Sir James 
Graham, two specimens of Mora timber, taken from the fringe of a 
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vast forest cropping out of the shore of the Gulf of Paria, about five 
miles to the southward and westward of the mouth of the Irois River. 

" One of my earliest objects after my arrival here was to procure 
reliable information on this material point, of the accessibility of the 
great Mora forests, from the western or protected shores of this Island, 
because, speaking as a professional man, I know the almost insuperable 
difficulty of carrying on an extensive timber traffic from the eastern 
shores of Trinidad, without safe anchorage along its whole length, ex- 
posed to strong trade-winds and a considerable sea for at least nine 
months of the year, and to veiy uncertain weather for the remainder. 

" Having learnt that the Mora forest abutted, or nearly so, on the 
Gulf shores of the Island, where the water is always as smooth as in a 
river, I sent Mr. Purdie, the Superintendent of the Botanical Garden, 
to the point which I desired most to examine. 

"It will be seen by the accompanying memorandum, that he has 
ascertained that the forest comes close up to the sea-beach, near the 
mouth of the Eiver Irois." 

Mr. Purdie'9 Report to the Governor, 

" In pursuance of your Excellency's instructions to ascertain and re- 
port on the extent and facility of access to the vast forests oiMora {Mora 
excelsa) known to exist in this Island, extending from Cedros to the 
valley of the Ortoise, and comprising an uninterrupted belt of forest of 
this valuable timber of more than sixty miles long, I have the honour 
to report that the banks of the Oropouche Eiver, debouching on the 
east coast, are also covered with dense and extensive forests of Mora, 
but they are only acessible a little to the northward of Manzanilla 
Point, where this river finds its way into the sea. Little, however, is 
known of this river, and anchorage off its mouth, on the eastern or 
exposed shores of the Island, cannot be depended upon. 

" I have for a long time known of the existence of immense forests 
of Mora in this Island, having traversed them in various places in the 
most remote and least frequented parts of the country, and I had the 
honour to direct the attention of our late respected Governor, Lord 
Harris, to the existence of this vast source of wealth ; but the great 
obstacle has always been the difficulty, or supposed difficulty, of ap- 
proaching the eastern or southern coasts of this Island at all seasons of 
the year; consequently, the discovery of easy access to these forests 
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from the Gulf side of the Island (the waters of which are always tran- 
quil) has been justly considered by your Excellency as a great deside- 
ratum. 

" I am happy to say, that I am now able to lay before your Excel- 
lency the most cheering prospects of opening these valuable forests from 
the Gulf, or protected side of the Island. 

'' The forests of Mora advance towards and recede from the coast of 
the Gulf of Faria in various places between Point La Brea and Cedros, 
at the Rivers Guapo and Irois, which are both navigable for some 
distance. These forests recede some three miles from the coast ; but 
about four miles below (to the south) the River Irois, there is another 
tide-serving river, extending some miles into the interior. This is 
called Rio de Clu, and at this point the Mora forests come up to the 
sea-beach. The river has a good entrance: its banks are perfectly 
level, and composed of a hard, white, sandy soil, poor in itself, but 
clothed with a forest such as is rarely seen in any country in point of 
abundance, size, and quality of its timber. 

" The great peculiarity of a forest of Mora is, that it is a gregarious 
tree, that is, it excludes every other kind of tree, or in other words mo- 
nopolizes the entire soil to itself, like a forest of Pines or Fir-trees* in 
northern climates; and this is of immense advantage, because every 
tree is available that is of sufficient size, which is not the case with 
any other timber tree that we have : for example, Po»^, Baltata, Cedar, 
Slpre, and others, — all excellent timber, but they always occur more or 
less isolated, and require the constant removal of the saw-mill, etc. ; 
while in a forest of Mora, once plant the saw-mill, and you have work 
for years, however energetically it may be carried on. 

" Logs of Mora may be got in any quantity of from three to four feet 
square, or even larger, if necessary, but those giving two feet square is 
the commonest size, that is, after the sap-wood is removed, and from 
one hundred feet downwards in length ; logs of eighteen inches to two 
feet square, and fifty to sixty feet long, would be more conveniently 
transported than if they were larger. I measured one fallen tree which 
was eighty feet to the first branches, and would square over two feet ; 
another standing tree I measured which was forty-two feet in circum- 
ference at six feet from the ground. The common height of the Mora 
tree is one hundred to one hundred and thirty feet. It is the loftiest 
of all our forest trees. I consider that the forest which I have above 
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indicated will average from twelve to fifteen full-grown trees to the 
acre, each tree containing from three hundred to three hundred and 
fifty cubic feet of timber at the least. The reputation which the tim- 
ber of the Mora tree has obtained in the markets of England is the 
best guarantee of its quality. I believe it is a most valuable wood for 
planking, or the ceiling of war- vessels, as it splinters even less than 
oak. My own experience is that it is one of the toughest of woods. 

" Timite (a kind of Palm, furnishing the best possible kind of thatch) 
is abundant on the spot ; good water is also plentiful ; good anchorage 
for large shipping at the distance of one mile or less, where vessels 
might anchor in safety at all seasons of the year. Hurricaues are un- 
known in the Gulf of Paria, and indeed it appears extraordinary that 
forests of such magnitude and value, and so easily accessible, should so 
long have escaped the axe and the saw. 

" I have brought specimens of Mora timber for your Excellency's 
inspection. That marked No. 1 is a piece of plank taken from a fallen 
tree, which has doubtless been on the ground and exposed to weather 
some twenty years. That marked No. 2 is the cross section of a small 
tree which measured ninety feet to the first branches. — W. P." 

On the 8th of November, 1854, Governor Elliot addressed another 
most satisfactory letter to Sir George Grey, of which the following is a 
copy : — 

" In my despatch No. 63, dated the 9th of September last, I re- 
marked that I should visit the Mora forest which has now been ascer- 
tained to crop out on the western shores of this colony, as soon as the 
mitigation of the epidemic enabled me to leave the seat of government, 
and I have now the honour to report that I have accomplished that 
purpose. 

" The forest comes down within three hundred yards of the beach, 
at the mouth of a small stream, not named in Wyld's map, about five 
miles W.S.W. of Puerto del Guapo, being the second river to the west- 
ward of an abandoned estate called * La Paia,' marked on the map, and 
belonging to the Crown. 

" The anchorage is safe, and perfectly smooth at all seasons of the 
year, and there was eighteen feet of water, half flood (spring tides), 
within half a mile of the beach. We landed at the mouth of the 
stream, and after crossing a ridge of about thirty feet of height, and 
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wading through a mangrove swamp not exceeding two hundred yards 
of width, struck at once into the forest. The ground there is hard, 
and perfectly level, so that the tram modes of movement are susceptible 
of application from the body of the forest to the edge of the swamp, 
without expensive levelling, and with little or no other charge than the 
felling of the trees and laying down the trams, which might be formed 
of the timber itself. 

" The forest consists almost exclusively of Mora^ and I have no 
doubt, from the accounts I have received from authentic sources of 
information, that it is the western extremity of the great belt of tim- 
ber-lands running parallel with the whole southern shores of the colony, 
and extending upwards along large parts of its eastern side. 

" It is the nature of this noble tree to carry its substance in straight 
columns, free of branches, to great heights, and I saw several which 
would, I think, have squared at least two feet, in lengths of upwards 
of seventy feet. In the absence of exact enumeration, I am unable to 
speak positively as to the average number of merchantable trees to the 
acre, but 1 may remark generally, that the number and the weight of 
those prodigious masses of hard timber was one of the most antazing 
proofs of vegetative vigour which I have ever witnessed. 

" Having now convinced myself of the ease of access to this timber, 
of the facility with which it may be shipped at all seasons of the year, 
and of the immediate returns to the moderate amounts of capital which 
would be requisite for the working of the forest in the most effective 
manner, I feel well warranted in confirming the impressions of the 
great value signified in ray despatch before alluded to. 

" I shall of course do what I can, without loss of time, to render 
the timber available for our own contemplated public buildings. 

" I hope in the course of a few weeks to be able to forward to the 
Surveyor-General of the Navy, the whole section of a tree of consider- 
able magnitude. — I have, etc., Charles Elliot." 



Note from Sir John Bowring, relating to the flowering of the Rice- 
Paper Plant, dated Hongkong^ Bee. 3, 1854 (which was accom- 
panied by afloxoering specimen). 

" This is one of your desiderata — the flower of the Eice-Paper Plant. 
The said flowers grow in wand-like branches, some of them four feet 
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long, which to your all-learaedly botanical eye, will be a sufficient de- 
scription. The plant from which I plucked this flower is about seven 
feet high, and covers, I should think, a circumference of twenty feet." 
These flowers prove that we are correct in referring the plant to 
Aralia, in the larger sense of the genus. The fruit is still a desidera- 
tum ; but Sir John Bowring has our grateful thanks for the way in 
which he (and we must not exclude his son) has elaborated the history 
of this previously unknown plant. 
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Index Filicum ; a Synopm of the Genera of Ferns, with their CJiarac- 
ters, and an Enumeration of the Species, with their Synonyms, Refer- 
ences, etc. etc, ; by Thomas Mooke, F.L.S., etc. 
Last month we announced a * Nomenclator Filicum,* from the pen of 
a German author. Dr. J. W. Sturm, of Niimberg (see p. 60), and now 
we "have the pleasure to publish the notice of a work of similar import, 
an * Index Filicum ' of our own country. Mr. Moore issues the fol- 
fowing Prospectus, and Specimens or Examples : — 

"The acknowledged want of some recent enumeration of Ferns, 
showing the relation between their old and new names, and embodying 
the modem principles of classification, led the publisher some time 
since, to project a volume of convenient bulk and of moderate price, 
which should supply this want. 

" In undertaking the somewhat difficult task of preparing such an 
enumeration, the author proposed to himself an extension of the ori- 
ginal design, by adding — (1) A complete series of index-like refer- 
ences to the most useful general publications already existing on this 
subject, especially those of Swartz, Willdenow, Sprengel, Presl, Kunze, 
Hooker, and F^ ; (2) B^ferences to figures whensoever practicable ; 
and (3) An indication of the geographical distribution of the species. 

" On this basis considerable progress has been made during the last 
few months, in the collection and arrangement of materials for the work. 
The time has therefore arrived at which the publisher may announce 
his intentions, and the author may venture to solicit the aid of bota- 
nists in the execution of his task. In particular, he would solicit in- 
formation or materials which may throw light on such of the species in 
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the older enumerations of Swartz and Willdenow, as may still remain 
obscure ; and also such as may assist in the recognition of the new un- 
figured species of later writers. 

" While adopting the modern system of classification, which was first 
generally applied with so much sagacity by Presl, and has since been 
modified by the accurate and useful labours of Mr. J. Smith and M. F^, 
a considerable amount of close investigation has led the author to the 
conclusion that the genera have been too much multiplied, and it will 
be his object to consolidate what appear to be unnecessary subdivisions. 
There can be no doubt, moreover, that species have been too much mul- 
tiplied, but the difficulties of accurately consolidating these false species 
without vast materials for comparison, is so great, that he fears he may 
not accomplish in this department so much as he desires. Any ma- 
terials in aid of this object, will, however, be thankfully appreciated. — 
For facility of reference, the genera and species in the body of the work 
win be arranged in alphabetical order. — Those botanists who may be 
disposed to render aid in this undertaking, by the communication of 
specimens, are invited to forward them to the author, under cover to 
the publisher." 

EXAMPLES. 
HEWABDIA, J, Smith, Hook. Jour. Bot iii. 432, 1. 16-17. 
Adianti sp. Auct, 

adiantoides, J. Sm. I. c. — F. Guiana. — Fee 122. 

Adiantum Hewardia, Kze. Schkr. Fil. Sup. 104. t. 49. — Hk. ii. 7. 

dolosa, Fee, Gen. 122.— Brazil: Surinam: Ecuador. 

Adiantum dolosum, Kze. Linn. xxi. 219. — Hk. ii. 6, t. 79 B. 
Lindssea macrophylla, Kze. Anal. Pter. 37, in part. — fide Hook. 

Leprieurii, Fee, Gen. 122. — Berbice : F. Guiana. 
Adiantum Le Prieurii, Hook. Sp. Fil. ii. 31, t. 82 b. 

serrata. Fee, Gen. 122. — Brazil. 

Adiantum obliquum, Schlecht. in Sched. — fide Fee. 

Wilsoni, Fee. = Adiantum Wilsoni, Hook. 
LEFTOSTEGIA, D. Bon, Prod. Fl. Nep. 14. 

lucida, D. Don.=Onychium lucidum, Spreng, 
CASSEBBBBA, Kaulfuss, Enum. Fil. 216. 
Adianti sp. Auct. 

argentea, J. Sm.=Clieilanthes argentea. Hook. 

cuneata, J. Sm.=Cheilanthes cuneata, Link. 

farinosa, J. Sm.=Cheilanthes farinosa, Kaulf. 

gleichenioides, Gardn. : Hook. Ic. PL t. 507. — Brazil. — Hk. ii. 119. 

intramargiytalis, J. Sm.=Pteris intramarginalis, Kaulf. 

micromera, "Hort. Ber." KLl.=Adiantopsis paupercula, Fee. 
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pedata, J. Sm.=Pteri8 geraniifolia, Baddi. 

pinnata, Kaulf. En. HI. 217.— BrazU.— Spr. 118: Pr. 155: Ilk. ii. 119: Kze. 

Anal. Pter. 37, t. 24. 
pteroides, Presl.=Adiantop8i8 pteroides. 
triphylla, Kaulf. En. HI 216.— Buenos Ayres : Brazil.— Sw: 120 ; W. 428 : Spr. 

118 : Pr. 155 : Hk. ii. 118 : Fee 119. Hook. Gen. Fil. t. 66 A.=Adiantum 

triphyllum, Smith Ic. ined. t. 74 : Sw. 120. 



VicTOKTA Eegia, Of the Great Water-Lily of America ; with a brief 
Account of its Discovery, Introduction, and Cultivation : with Illustra- 
tions by William Sharp, from specimens grown at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, U.8,A.; by John Fish Allen. Elephant folio, with 6 
coloured plates. 

We have already in the pages of our Journal recorded the particulars 
of the introduction and first flowering of this royal aquatic in the United 
States, in the garden of Caleb Cope, Esq., to whom the present work 
is with great propriety dedicated. We believe the bright suns and 
warm summers of a Pennsylvanian climate, combined with good culti- 
vation, have been the means of occasioning the plant to yield larger 
flowers, if not larger leaves, than have been produced in England. No 
wonder, then, that a talented artist and a zealous horticulturist should 
desire to record with pen and pencil the beauties of this flower : and 
this is accomplished on a plan and size worthy of the subject. The di- 
mensions of the book are those of the largest elephant foUo (twenty-five 
inches long, and twenty broad), the plates executed in lithography by 
Mr. William Sharp, and coloured true to life : no attempt to outdo 
nature. The first plate represents the germination of the plant ; the 
second, the opening of the flower in its pure white state, floating on 
the water, accompanied by leaves and buds; the third exhibits the 
highly curious structure of the back of a single leaf, with its massy pro- 
jecting and anastomosing ribs ; the fourth, the intermediate stages of 
bloom and flowers ; the fifth, the fully expanded flower, in all its glory ; 
the sixth and last plate, a peculiar state of the flower, described at p. 13 
of the text. 

The descriptive part comprises, the history of the discovery, the 
names, the cultivation, details of the entire plant, in which the author 
is aided by the Eev. J. Kussell : then follows an elaborate account of 
jts cultivation in the United States : this is succeeded by the special 
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account of the cultivation at Mr. Allen's garden at Salem, and here the 
author has said much that may be useful to all who can afford to cul- 
tivate this rarity ; and lastly, a full description of the plates. — ^The 
whole is alike honourable to the state of the arts and horticultural 
skill and knowledge in the United States. 



TuiNBOUW ; Floka van Nedebland en zijne overzeesche BezUtingen^ 
etc. etc. Leyden. 8vo. 1854. 
This is an important horticultural and botanical work, of which 
twelve numbers, constituting the first volume, are now before us, and we 
regret that our ignorance of the Dutch language prevents our giving 
such a notice as would render it justice. It is a publication that com- 
bines the beautiful figures, corresponding with the ' Botanical Magazine ' 
of this country, with a vast amount of varied horticultural information, 
such as has been hitherto found in the * Gardeners* Chronicle ' alone ; 
the paper, type, and execution such as would do honour to any coun- 
try, and conducted, we believe, mainly, if not entirely, by Mr. W. M. 
De Brauw, and our valued friend Dr. W. H. De Vriese. Under such 
auspices it cannot fail to contain much that is useful as well as 
scientific. It opens with a highly coloured figure, and description, 
of a new Japan Apricot, and the same number contains a remarkably 
well executed figure of IFelUngtonia gigantea. Among other interest- 
ing subjects, will be found a fine new Hoy a, ff. Motoakei; a figure 
and description of a noble Banyan, Flciis Benjamina, L. ; admirable 
figures of Nepenthes EaJJlesiana, of which that at Plate IX. is parti- 
culady satisfactory and graceful, showing an entire plant. A consi- 
derable portion of the tenth number is devoted to a history and a 
Japanese figure of the Dloscorea Jajjonica^ or Japanese Yam, an escu- 
lent of no small importance just now in the horticultural world, when 
small tubers, less than a hazel-nut, are selling for half-a-crown. Plate 
XrV. gives a charming representation of Ficea alba, all the upper 
branches fringed with the rich brown-coloured cones. The last number 
has a figure of Bilbergia thyrsoidea. Mart., var. zonata, and a represen- 
tation of the Palm-house at Kevv, accompanied by a description from 
the pen of Dr. De Vriese. We heartily wish the work all the success 
it merits : it ought to be encouraged by every Hollander, in whom it is 
known there is an innate love of flowers. 
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Kew Garden Museum ; w, an Account of the Origin and some qf the 
Cowtente qf ike Museum of Egonomig Botany attached to the 
BoYAL Gaedens of Kew ; ^ the Director,* Sir W. J. Hooker, 
K.H., F.E., A., and L.S. 

{Continued fr<m vol. vi. p. 26.) 

Ord. Gruciferje. Cruciferous Family. 

This Family, or Natural Order, derives its name from the cross- 
• shaped petals, there being almost invariably four uniform petals to the 
flower, placed in opposite pairs, hence cross-shaped ; and the six tetra- 
dynamous stamens (four long and two short) afford almost as constant 
a character. It abounds in genera and species, chiefly inhabiting tem- 
perate climates : not one of them is poisonous or hurtful : a great number 
are useful to mankind, especially the less acrid, as esculent, culinary, 
affording oil in the seed, and oil-cake for feeding cattle, and valuable 
manures. Many are antiscorbutic, particularly the CochlearuB (Scurvy- 
grasses) ; but such plants become inert when dried. They possess a 
certain degree of acridity, and they contain sulphur and nitrogen, to 
which is supposed to be due their animal odour when rotting. 

As this Family of Plants is rich in culinary and horticultural and 
agricultural objects, not a few of them owing their peculiarities to cul- 
tivation, and as our extensive collection of them is the Messrs. Law- 
son's liberal gift, already spoken of, I must here refer to the excellent 
list of *The Lawaonian Collection; or Synopsis of Vegetahle Products 
of Scotland in the Museum of the Royal Gardens qf Kew, Edinburgh : 
private press of Peter Lawson and Son; 1852,' for what concerns the 
agricultural products of this Family. When not otherwise expressed, 
it is to be understood that such articles are part and parcel of that 
Collection. 

Water-cress. Nasturtium officinale, R, Br, Britain. Seed. Young 
plants are a favourite salad, pungent and antiscorbutic. Often culti- 
vated in artificial running streams for sale. 

Cuckoo-flowers, Cardamine pratensis, L, Britain. Medicinal : con-^ 
sidered useful as a stimulant, diaphoretic, and diuretic. 

Horse-radish, Cochlearia Armoracia, L, Europe. Seed, and wax 
model of root. Pungent, acrid, stimulant, and vesicant. Scraped root^ 
much used as a condiment. 

VOL. vir. o 
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Boogee-root, Megacarpaea polyandra, MS. in Herb. Hook. Komaon. 
(Captain Strachey and Major Madden.) 

Eose qf Jericho. Anastatica Hierochuntica, L. Syria. (B. Page, Esq.) 
A singular but small plant, growing in exposed deserts, where it is often 
uprooted and blown about by the winds ; and has the property of roll- 
ing up like a ball in dry weather ; opening, spreading out its branches 
in wet weather. The most absurd fables are related of the virtues of 
this plant in the East, and greedily believed by the vulgar. -The pre- 
sent is the " Hosa de Hiericho" of Dalechamp, and ** Kosa hierochun- 
tica" of Commelyn : in short, the original ** Eose of Jericho." But the* 
same name has of late been applied to a Lycopodium of Mexico (L, lepu 
dqphyllum. Hook.), possessing similar hygrometric properties. 

Garden-cress, Lepidium sativum, i. Europe. Seed, and oil. 
The young plants, with those of Muslard, are frequently eaten as 
*' mustard and cress,'' and are extremely wholesome and antiscorbutic. 

Qold of Pleasure. Camelina sativa, Crantz, Europe. Seeds, and 
oil. Much cultivated for the oil tliroughout Europe, but the refuse 
is considered too acrid for cattle. Brooms are made from the dry 
haulm. 

JFoad, Isatis tinctoria, L, Seed, and specimens prepared for dyeing. 
Formerly much used as blue-dye in this country. 

Cabbage Teibe. Cabbage, Rape, Turnep (Brassica). 

Common or JPtld Cabbage. Brassica oleracea, L. Drawings and 
models. Native of the sea-coasts of the middle and south of Europe, 
including England. This is considered to be the origin whence the 
numerous cultivated varieties of Cabbages have sprung. " From this 
circumstance,'* write Messrs. Lawson, "it is often aUuded to as a 
remarkable proof of the advantages resulting from a careful cultiva- 
tion, improvement, and selection of the most deserving varieties of any 
of our cultivated economical plants. Nor can a more suitable example 
be adduced than to compare this insignificant weed-like plant of the 
sea-coast with the gigantic growth of the Tree- or Cow-Cabbage, the 
large close head of the Drumhead-Cabbage, or with the different forms 
)r habits of growth apparent in the Brussels Sprouts, Bed Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, Kohl-llabi, and various other forms." 
A large proportion of the above are very unsuited to a Museum, from 
e difficulty or impossibility of preserving such succulent products, and 
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they would not be very instructive. The seed, faithfully and correctly 
named, several models in wax and drawings, are what we possess, and 
these, as well as the other esculent Crucifera^ are fully described in 
Messrs. Lawson's work. We confine our notice to some of the better- 
defined kinds. 

7}r€e or Cow Cabbage, Seed and stems, and walking-sticks. Oftea 
* called Chou Chevalier, Chou i Fackes, Jersey Kale or Cabbage. This is 
certainly one of the most remarkable of the Cabbage kind, having a 
hard and woody stalk, averaging, Messrs. Lawson say, five feet high. 
« No one can visit Jersey without being struck with this plant in the 
kitchen gardens, not five feet high only, but frequently eight and ten 
feet ; and we remember a dried stalk in Mr. Lambei-t's possession mea- 
suring thirteen feet in length. This great length is mainly produced 
by daily pulling off the lower leaves, as fodder for the cows, leaving 
foliage only at the top ; thus a small garden of them has almost the 
appearance of a little plantation of Palms. Planted close, as living 
fences, they keep out fowls and small animals. Sheds are thatched 
with the dried stems. They serve for supporting kidney-beans, peas, 
etc., and ''as cross-spars" for the purpose of upholding the thatch or 
roof of the smaller classes of farm-buildings, cottages, etc., and when 
kept dry, are said to last upwards of half a century. At a distance 
from the coast, and in colder latitudes than Jersey, we have always seen 
this Cabbage degenerate. Some of our dried stalks measure nine feet 
in length, sent from Jersey by Mr. J. Dunscombe. The walking-sticks 
are almost handsome. 

Of the other varieties of Cabbage we reckon, either in the shape 
of seeds, or drawings, or models, forty-one kinds, including Broccoli, 
Cauliflower, Kohl-Bahi, etc. ; many are probably hybrids, though of 
great importance for agricultural and culinary purposes. 

Tumep, Brassica Eapa, Z. Europe. This includes all the varieties 
of the Common Turnep, of which forty-four sorts are represented by 
seed, drawings, or models, in the Museum. That state of the root 
called *^ Anbury,'^ or ^^ fingers and toes*' (wax model), is well known to 
farmers, and is a disease supposed to be caused by the soil. 

Swedish Turnep, or Common Wild NaveL Brassica campestris, L, 
Eight varieties of this are in the Collection, and drawings of several. 
Oil is extracted from the variety called oleifera. 

Common or Winter Eape, Cole-seed, Brassica Napus, Z. Seed and 
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oil (common and refined), and Bape-cake. The oil is commonly known 
as Rape oil, and the crushed residuum is much used for fattening cattle, 
under the name of Rape-cake, 

Mustard, Seed, oil (Camphine Company), prepared mustards, with 
the bran or husks, and lawn-sieve used in separating the mustard used 
at table from the bran. (Mr. Spencer.) Two species are in general 
use in England ; Sinapis alba, L., yielding the white or Essex mustard, 
and Sinapis nigra, L., Cambridge brown mustard. Spanish mustard is 
probably from one of the above, though the plant is called by Lawson 
8, Hispanica, In India oil is extracted extensively, according to Dr. 
Alexander Hunter, from Sinapis Chinensis and S. glauca, as well as 
S, nigra, 

Sea-kaU, Crambe maritima, L, Europe. Wild in England. Seeds, 
and wax model. A well known and delicate vegetable, much improved 
by the skiU of the gardener. 

Crambe KoUchyana, Boiss. Scinde. (Dr. Stocks.) Boots of this 
we have received as an esculent ; as Crambe lartarica, L., is considered 
in Hungary. 

Radish, Eaphanus sativus, Z. Of this familiar root there are many 
varieties, if not hybrids, models and seed. Oil is yielded abundantly 
from the seed. 

Ord. Capparide^. Caper Family. 

A group or family of no great importance; properties considered 
similar to those of Crucifera : few kinds are employed in Europe, 
except 

Capers, These are the flower-buds of a suffruticose plant, common 
in the South of Europe on rocks and walls, the Capparis spinosa, L., 
which has a prickly stem, as its botanical specific name implies, and 
bears large white flowers. In the warm parts of France and in Italy 
it is much cultivated. The flower-buds afe gathered before expansion, 
and preserved in vinegar, and they constitute a very considerable 
article of trade. 

Gum of Capparis scabrida, H. B. K., is brought to us from Puna, 
by Mr. Seemann, but of its properties we are ignorant. 

Wood of Capparis p^andls, L. Madras. (Dr. Wight.) — Fruits oi other 
and unknown species of Capparldece, only of botanical interest. Cap- 
paris excelsa of Madagascar is said to afford planks four feet^^broad. 
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Ord. BESEDACEiB. MiONONBTTE FaMILT. 

Few are anacquainted with the general appearance and carious struc* 
tore of the flowers of the common Mignoncftie ^ -> it is a native of 
warmer climates than ours ; but we possess in England^ and it is 
common throughout Europe, the '--^ . 

TeUow-toeedy or JFeld, Eeseda Luteola, JL Seeclx; and stalks. 
(Messrs. Lawson and Mr. B. Clapp.) In appearance the plant^a good 
deal resembles the Garden Mignonette : yields a yellow dye from the 
stems, which, " among dyes of an organic nature, rank next ^fo the 
Persian Berry (Rhamnus in/eciorius, It,), for the beauty and fastness of 
the dye." The colouring principle is considered the strongest wllen 
the plant is in seed, and at that season, after being simply dried, it 
is brought into the market. This particular colouring principle i^ 
called by Ghevreuil luteoUne. Oil of Weld-seed is the produce of this 
Beaeda, 

Ord. FLACOUBTIANEiB. AbNOTTO FaMILT. 

An entirely exotic and mostly tropical Order, affording 
AmoitOy or Annotto, a red dye from the Bixa Orellana, L. Native 
of South America and the West Indies, cultivated also in the East. 
FruU, seeds, and the cakes from various countries. The fruit contains 
a thin pulp surrounding the seeds, which is collected and formed into 
cakes or Jlaff, or into rolls : the former comes chiefly from Cayenne, the 
latter frx)m Brazil. In this country it is mostly employed in staining 
cheese and butter, for tingeing varnishes, oils, spirits, etc., and for dyeing 
silk. Sometimes it is mixed with chocolate, and imparts a beautiful tint. 
Also used by the Garibs, and other tribes of Indians in South America, 
for painting their bodies. 

Wood of Bixa Orellana, L. Khasya. (Dr. Hooker.) 
Mandingo Snuff-boxes^ the fruit of Oncoba spinosa ?, Forsk. Gambia. 
(Dr. Daniell.) 

Natal Sniff-boxes, apparently made of the same fruit (Oncoba spi- 
nosa?) Natal. (Captain Garden.) — Some JFlacouriianea are said to 
afford eatable fruits, and some medicinal properties. 

Ord. CisTACE^. CisTus Family. 

The Cistus Family is familiar to most people from the species of 
ISUyclL-rosef HeUofUkemum, of our own country (whose stamens on the 
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recent flower, if sudden^, pressed between the finger and thumb, ex- 
pand in a very remar1ca!)Ie' manner), and the true dstusei of our gardens, 
distinguished by th^ ot^iuty yet short duration of their flowers. One of 
the most commqu, is 'the Gum-Cislus (Cistus ladaniferus, Z.), so called 
because the whpk . {)lant, in warm weather, exudes a sweet, gummy, or 
glutinous subst^te, which has a strong balsamic scent, perfuming the 
circumambiB]\t.'air to a great distance. From the Latin specific name 
(ladantjf^tis) it might be supposed that this species yields the Gum- 
Lad^^Hm^^r Labdanum, but such is not the case : several species have 
a QilfiH'ar'resinous exudation. 

'iadanum^ or Labdanum, a resin considered to be the product of 
'•pUtMs Creticm, L. Native of Crete and Syria. Our specimens are 
/irom D. Hanbury, Esq. It possesses stimulant properties, and was 
'•formerly a constituent of some plasters, but its use is now obsolete, 
and it is seldom imported. It is the Ledon of Dioscorides, in whose 
time the gum, which exuded from the glands of the leave's, was obtained 
by driving goats among the shrubs, or by these animals naturally 
browsing upon them, when the substance adhered to their fleeces and 
beards. Now that this gum is collected to supply a more extended 
demand, a peculiar instrument is employed for the purpose, which is 
described and figured by Tournefort j and his accuracy is attested by 
Sieber, in his * Voyage to Crete.' " It is a kind of rake, with a double 
row of long leathern straps. It is used in the heat of the day, when 
not a breath of wind is stirring: circumstances necessary to the 
gathering of Ladanum, Seven or eight country-fellows, in their shirts 
and drawers, brush the plants with their whips, the straps whereof, by 
rubbing against the leaves, lick off a sort of odoriferous glue stick- 
ing to the foliage. This is part of the nutritious juice of the plant, 
which exufles through the texture of the leaves like a fatty dew, in 
shining drops, clear as turpentine. When the whips are suflBciently 
laden with this grease, they take a knife and scrape the straps clean, 
making it up into a mass or cakes of different size, and this is what 
comes to us under the name of Ladanum^ or Labdanum, A man who 
is diligent will gather 3 lbs. per day, or more, which sells for a crown 
on the spot. The work is rather unpleasant than laborious, because it 
must be done in the sultry time of the day, and during the most dead 
calm ; and yet the purest Ladanum cannot be procured free from filth, 
because the winds of previous days have blown dust on the shrubs." 
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About 50 cwt. of it are annually collected in Crete, and sent exclusively 
to Constantinople. 

Gum of Cochloapermum Gos^pium, DC, called Gum Kuteera, DC. 
Soane Elver, India. (Dr. Hooker.) Properties similar to Gum Tra- 
gacanth, for which it is substituted in India. Dr. Hooker says that 
tbe white ants are very fond of it. 

Leaf Bellows; made entirely of the foliage of the Cochlospermum 
Gossypium, compactly stitched together, the handle alone and the 
snout being made of Bamboo. These are used in smelting iron by 
the natives of the hill-country of Soane Valley in India. (Dr. Hooker.) 
See his Himalayan Journals, vol. i. p. 58. 

Capsules and seeds of Oocklospermum Orinocense, Steud. Barra do 
Rio Negro, Brazil. (Mr. Spruce.) Remarkable for the beautiful struc- 
ture of the seeds. C, tinctorium yields a yeUow dye. 

Ord. VioLACE^. Violet Family. 

The Violets and the Pansies may be taken as the types of this Family : 
these have irregular petals ; some tropical kinds, of whose properties we 
know little or nothing, have regular petals ; but the former, whether of 
temperate or warm climates, are more or less employed medicinally, 
the roots possessing highly emetic properties. Of the genus lonidium, 
for example, one species has received the name of lonidium Ipecacuanha, 
Vent., because of the purgative property of its roots, which have been 
employed as substitutes for the officinal Ipecacuanha {Oephaelis Ipeca- 
cuanha, Rich.). Of this, a native of Brazil, no samples are in our pos- 
session ; but nearly allied to it is the 

CuicunchiUiy or Cuichunchulli, of South America, for example, from 
Cuen9a, Riobamba, and Colorado. Roots. From specimens of the 
plant long ago sent to me by the late Dr. Bancroft, I ascertained the 
roots to be those of lonidium parviflorum. Vent. Dr. Lindley deter- 
mined that of Cuen^a to b^ from /. microphyUum, Humb. ; a species 
probably not distinct from parviforum. Emetic and purgative. Em- 
ployed as a remedy for the disease called Elephantiasis tuberculata. 

Wine of Cuichunchulli, South America ; a tincture of the root. 

Sweet Violet, Viola odorata, L. Seeds and roots. Europe. The 
Toots have been used medicinally, as emetic and purgative (and so 
have those of the JDog Violet, V. canina, Z.) ; but the plant is chiefly 
cultivated for the delicious odour of the flowers. They are used 
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n the preparation of the officinal syrup ; and as a test for acids and 
alkalies. 

Ord. MoBINGACEiE. HOBSEBABISH-TREE FaMILT. 

This Natural Order, of doubtful position, is now generally placed 
near the Violet Family ; but it requires a botanical eye to distinguish 
the affinities. It is confined to one genus, Moringa, 

Ben-oily pods and seeds of Moringa pterygosperfna, GsBrt. (M. oleifera. 
Lam,) An Indian tree, but cultivated in Jamaica, whence our sample 
of the oil was sent by the late Dr. M'Fadyen. It is a pure fixed oil, 
much used by perfumers on account of its not easily becoming rancid, 
and by watchmakers for oiling the machinery of clocks and watches, 
because it does not freei^e. The roots have so exactly the flavour of 
Horseradish, that they are a common substitute for it among Europeans, 
both in the East and West Indies. Pods used in curries, on account 
of their peculiar flavour. 

Mocheris Gum ; so called in Scinde. (Dr. Stocks.) Exudes from 
wounds made in the bark of Moringa pierggosperma, Grsertn., agreeing 
in some of its properties with Gum Tragacauth. 

JFood of Moringa pterygosperma, Gaertn. Scinde. (Dr. Stocks). 

Ghalee, The seeds, so called, of Moringa aptera, Gsertn. Scinde. 
(Dr. Stocks.) This species, if it be really distinct, is considered by De 
Candolle to yield the Ben-oil, to judge from his expression, "Beenalbum 
offic." — Probably a similar oil is afforded by both species. 

Ord. DROSERACEiE. SUN-DEW FAMILY. 

The well known Sun-detos, or species of Drosera, give the name to 
this Family : they are not, that I am aware of, employed economically ; 
but I may here observe that nearly all the species in the Herbarimn 
stain the paper, especially by their roots, with a fine purple colour re- 
sembling cochineal, and that Mr. Drummond has been so struck with 
this in the large-rooted Swan River kinds, that he has endeavoured to 
direct public attention to the fact, feeling assured they would yield a 
valuable dye. 

American Fly-trap. Dionsea Muscipula, L. South States of North 
America. A botanical curiosity, of which living plants may generally 
be seen in the stoves during summer. The Museum contains a large 
drawing of it. The Droseras are remarkable for their fly-catching 
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property, which is due to viscid glandular hairs. In Dionaa the leaf 
is terminated by an apparatus resembling a rat-trap. Two fleshy 
lobes will be there seen fringed with a row of bristly spines, in fine 
summer weather spreading out horizontally; upon the disc are two 
or three solitary bristles : in these bristles of the disc is the seat of 
movement. Let an insect alight on this fleshy appendage and brush 
these bristles in its progress, the two lobes will close upon the victim,, 
piercing him with the spines ; and the more the insect struggles, the 
more strongly do the lobes press upon him. When his struggles cease 
by exhaustion and death, the lobes again expand. Of course a pin or 
a straw applied to the same part of the lobes will occasion the same 
manoeuvre. 

Ord. POLYGALAOEJS. MILKWORT FAMILY. 

The common Milkwort of oiir heaths and dry pastures is a familiar 
example of this Family, of which the leaves, bark, and roots are, for the 
most part, bitter and astringent. 

Seneka-root Polygala Senega, L. North America. Sometimes 
called Snake-root, having been introduced into medicine, in the early 
part of the last century, by Dr. Tennant, a Scotch physician residing in 
Pennsylvania, lis a remedy for bites of venomous reptiles. In small 
doses it is diaphoretic, diuretic and expectorant ; in larger, emetic and 
purgative ; and though perhaps exploded as a cure for snake-bites, it is 
an exceedingly valuable remedy in certain stages of bronchial and pul- 
monary inflammation. 

Ekatany-root, Krameria triandra of Huiz and Favon. Native of 
Peru ; brought into use as a medicine by its discoverers on account 
of its powerfully astringent and tonic qualities. Said to be used in 
Europe, together with Gum Kino, for adulterating port-wine. 

Twiffs of Mundia spinosa, L. Native of the Cape. We received it 
from the Great Exhibition of 1851, among a collection of Cape drugs, 
from Dr. Pappe, who says a decoction is used, apparently with some 
effect, in Atrophy, Phthisis, etc. 

Natural Broom, Comesperma scoparium, Steetz,. This is sent to 
us by Mr. J. Drummond, from the Swan Eiver Settlement, where, as its 
botanical specific name indicates, it is used as a broom. From a small 
knotty root-stalk a quantity of slender twiggy branches arise, the whole 
formings natural broom, which has only to be cut to be ready for use. 

VOL. VII. P 
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Ord. Tamamxoihmm. TAMABin Fault, 

This Natural Family is almost eniirdy confined to the genus AsMfilr. 
The species are natives of the warm and temperate parts of Enrcqpe and 
Asia, and have bitter and astringent bark. Some species are said to 
afford sulphate of soda in great abundance. A Manna, called J£«Ma ^ 
Minmi iSiwat, is an exudation from TkmarUf Mkmnybraf according to 
Bhrenberg, occasioned by an insect, a species of Coccus (Cbeeu9 mmmm- 
|Nrn») which inhabits the shrub: and this "Manna*' consists whdly 
of pure mucilaginous sugar. We have not yet been so fortunate as to 
procure specimens. 

Sakun, or TamarUk OaU$ of Scinde. Tamarix articulata, J» i ifltog* i>. 
Highly astringent, and used both in medicine and dyeing. — Mukm. 
(E. I. C, without botanical name.) From Bengal; apparently the 
same. Dr. Lindley says, that such galls are the produce of Tamarix 
Indiea, dioiea, Turax^ and orientaUi. Ihmarm (Jfyriaaria) Oerwumica 
and herhacea are occasionally, the same author asserts, used medicinally. 

Wood of Tamarix dioica. Both. Handsome and dose-grained. 
Scinde. (Dr. Stocks.) 

Ord. Cabtophtllaosa. Ghickwesd Fault. 

The common Chick»eed (Stellaria media, 8m,\ the Fink, the Soap^ 
wort, etc., are characteristic of this family, which though rich in genora 

and species, contains few plants possessing any marked properties. 

Chve July- {or Gilly-) flower : Wat flowers of the Clove Fink, Dianthus 
Caryopb^llus, Z., have a place in our Pharmacopoeias, used as a syrup. 
They have a pleasant aromatic smell, and a bitterish subastringent 
taste, '' and were formerly employed in medicine on account of their 
colour." 

Soapvoort ; root and dried herb. Saponaria officinalis, Z. Native 
of Britain and Europe. Possesses saponaceous property, as the generic 
and English name implies; when bruised and agitated in water, it 
raises a lather like soap, and may be used as a substitute for it. 

Arenaria rupifraga, Fenzl ; tufts of, Tibetan Himalaya. (Drs. 
Hooker and Thomson, and Colonel Munro). This plant is interesting 
in connection with geographical botany, growing at the greatest eleva- 
tion of any Pbsenogamic or flowering plant (in contradistinction to 
Cryptogamic, such as Mosses, Lichens, etc.) in the world. Dr. Hooker's 
specimens were gathered at between 16,000 and 18,000 feet above the 
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level of the sea : and the extraordinarily dense and tufted manner in 
which they grow (looking Uke, and by the unbotanical eye mistaken 
for, a compact Moss) indicates the exposure in the clefts of rocks to 
extreme cold and driving hurricanes. One of the most elevated of 
flowering plants in our own mountains is a nearly allied one to this, 
and belongmg to the same Natural Family, viz. the Cherleria sedoidea, 
Linn. 

Fhamaceum lineare, Thunb., flowering branches. Cape. From the 
medical collection in the Great Exhibition. The infiision is employed 
in pulmonary affections. It has a pleasant, aromatic, bitter tase, and 
is somewhail mucilaginous and slightly astringent. (Dr. Pappe.) 

Ord. Malvaceae. Mallow Family. 

An extensive Natural Family, chiefly inhabiting warm climates, 
eminently characterized by the general mucilaginous properties, and 
the copious fibre of the inner barjc. In England we have only the 
Mallows, Marsh' Mallow, and Tree-Mallow ; but warm countries produce 
numerous species of Hibiscus^ Sida, etc., which are generally shrubs 
and small trees, often with very handsome flowers ; and in such regions 
alone, the CoUon is extensively cultivated, and forms a staple article of 
trade with almost all parts of the civilized world. In that instance it 
is the fibre surrounding the seeds which is so valuable, under the name 
of Cotton, None are unwholesome, and some are esculent. Dye is 
extracted from some. The beautiful flowers of Hibiscus Rosa-Sinensis^ 
L., are used by the Chinese to blacken their eyebrows and their shoes.' 

Marsh-Mallow, Guimauve, Fr,, Althaea officinalis, L. Dried flowers 
and foliage. Europe. Demulcent and pectoral. 

Hollyhock, Althaea rosea, L, South of Europe. Dried flowers. 
Mucilaginous and demulcent. The leaves dye blue. 

OchrOy or Ochra, Hibiscus (Abelmoschus, JT, et A.) esculentus, L, 
Fods and Wood, Tropical America and East India. Cultivated for the 
sake of the green pods or seed-vessels, which ^re much employed in 
thickening soups, while the leaves are used for poultices. Model of 
the pod carved in wood by the natives of Bombay, from the soft wood 
of Givotia rottleriformis, Wight, Ic. t. 1889. On being fresh cut the 
wood is very heavy : and it is when thoroughly dry that it becomes so 
soft and light. (J. Law, Esq.) 

Ro^ made of the fibre of Hibiscus tiliaceus, L,, Fibres of Hibiscus 
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Sabdariffa^ L., and H, camMbmui^ L., and cordage of Tketpena pqpuh- 
nea, Corr., and from other Malwieem, are in the Golleotion. 

Musk-Medt. Hibiscus Abelmosdws, Z. (Abdmoechas moediatiia, 
W, et J.) The Iddney^shaped seeds haye a powerful musky odoiu; 
and are said to be roasted with coffee by the Arabs : tincture used 
against serpent-bites. 

Qvngfda^, Sida^. Seed. (Dr. BromMd.) Used in Nubia and 
Soudan as a substitute for Coffee. 

' Mallow, Malva sylvestris, £. Britain. Dried herbage used as 
emollient and demulcent, and in poultices for external application. 

Cotton. 

From different supposed species <^ Ocayprnm, generally known 
as O, kerbaeeum, and Q, Bat^datae. The Taluable substance is the 
hairy covering of the seeds. Volumes have been w^ritten on the history^ 
manufacture, and commercial importance oi this plant; and the reader 
will find a valuable Treatise in the volume of Dr. Boyle» ^ On the Cul* 
ture and Commerce of Cotton in India and elsewhere. London. 1851.* 
A large compartment in our Museum is devoted to this m&terial, with 
drawings of the plant : it contains 

Coiion-pods, or ripe seed-vessels (generally still surrounded with the 
three-leaved involucre), more or less burst, and showing the cotton, 
which envelops the seeds ; from various countries. 

Nankin Coif on pod and Nankin Coiion, which is a variety naturally 
produced of that peculiar colour (not dyed, as is often supposed). 

Haw Cotton. From the Southeni States of North America, Mexico, 
South America, East Indies, Africa, etc., as labelled. 

Cloth of various kinds, and in various states of preparation, chiefly 
the work of natives in extra-European countries. 

A ease is devoted to samples of Egyptian, Macao, New Orleans, Sural 
Cotton, from the bale ; and cotton in various stages of manufacture, 
presented by Messrs. Dlmn and Glover, of Manchester. 

Another interesting case contains Cotton-pods and seeds, together 
with Oil and Oil-cake (for feeding cattle) extracted from the seeds, pre- 
pared and presented by E. Burn, Esq., of Edinburgh. 

We are indebted to numerous other contributors for this extensive 
Collection of Cottons : viz. J. Had wen, T. Bazley, W. Weston, J. Col- 
lings {Maltese Cotton and Cloth), D. Hanbury, Esqs,, Dr. Seemann, 
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J. S. Fry, W. H. Benson, A. F. Ridgeway, J. Wetherell, H. Baltcoclc, 
Esqs., Sir James Brooke (Jhfak Cloth of Borneo), Dr. Hooker {Cotton 
Cloths from Bhootan, Sikkim ; Fursesfrom Soane River y etc.), Dr. Wight, 
Dr. Imray (various kinds from Dominica), etc. 

•Qrd. BoMBACE.ii. Silk Cotton-tkee Family. 

An Order nearly allied to the last, and included in it by Jussieu, 
possessing the same properties. They constitute large trees in tropi- 
cal climates of the Old and New World, and are adorned with very 
large, handsome flowers. Trees, generally speaking, bear insignificant 
flowers : those of this Family are remarkable for their great size. 

Baobab, or Monkey Bread-fruit. Adansonia digitata, L, Fruits and 
flowers, in liquid. Tropical Africa. These large fruits are the product 
of one of the most remarkable trees in the world, of which, and its 
flowers, there are drawings in the Museum. A trunk has been measured 
by Adanson on the coast of Senegal, thirty feet in diameter ; the height 
of the tree however rarely exceeds eighty feet, — by no means corre- 
sponding with its thickness. The wood is pale, light-coloured, and 
soft, so that in Abyssinia the wild bees perforate and lodge their honey 
in the tnmk, which honey is considered the best in the country. On 
the west coast of Africa the trunks are hollowed by the natives, and 
their dead deposited there, where they become mummies. They pul- 
verize the leaves, which constitute Lalo, a favourite article, which they 
mix with their daily food, to diminish excessive perspiration, and which 
is even used by Europeans in fevers, diarrhoeas, etc. The fruit is per- 
haps the most useful part of the tree : its pulp is acid and agreeable, 
and the juice, mixed with sugar, constitutes a drink that is deemed a 
specific in putrid and pestilential fevers, and is therefore an article of 
commerce. It seems to inhabit most of the tropical parts of Africa, 
and we have lately received the fruit, gathered by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Steele at the great interior Lake, Ngami. 

Flower of Pachira alba, in liquid. Brazil. . (Hort. Kew.) 

Silk or Down and Fruit from the Bombax Munguba, Mart. Brazil. 
(Mr. Spruce.) Used for stuffing cushions: considered hotter than 
feathers. 

Silk and Fruit from Eriodendron Samauma, Mart. Rio Solimoes, 
Brazil. (Mr. Spruce.) The Silk Cotton used by the Indians of the 
Amazon for wrapping round the ends of the arrows which they use 
with the blowpipe, and also for stuffing cushions. 
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aUkOMm from ihtVMilndSm. Bamkuf—f (B.LC.) 

8Uk CMtan from BamBaw Ckiba, L. Britirii Ooiana. QSi. Bidge- 
way.) This kind of Silk Cotton has been exported to the United 
States, and nsed in the manufactue of hats. 

IhMoiBmbaxBMmopotmuefJiwrr. WestAfriea. (Urs^ntton.) 

Down and liower-buA of WM-IndtO'Cdiion, from JBnodaiinm wt^ 
Jhtekumm^ DC. Jamaica. (Dr. Alexander.) Dr. ICFadyen (BWa 
of Jamaica, yol. i. p. 98) gires a most interesting aooonnt of this tree. 
"It is of rapid growth, and is readily propagated from stakes or posts 
planted in tiie ground. A superb row of thne trees, at Belvidere Pto- 
tures, St. Thomas-in-the-East, was established from posts fixed in the 
eaxih, in making a common rail-fence. Perhaps no tree in the worid 
has a more lofty and imposing appearanoe, whether o y e rtop piu g its 
humble companions in some woody district^ or rising in solitaiy gran- 
deur in some open plain. E?en the untutored diildren of Africa are 
so struck with the majesty of its appearance, that they designate it the 
Ood-iree^ and account it sacrilege to b^jure it with the axe. The large 
stems of this tree are hollowed out to form canoes. The wood is soft, 
and subject to the attack of insects ; but if steeped in strong lime-water, 
. it will last for several years, even when made into boards and shingles, 
and in situations exposed to the influence of the weather. The young 
leaves are sometimes dressed by the Negroes as a substitute forOchras 
(Hibiscus esculenttts, L.). The wool has been employed in stuffing mat- 
trasses, and it is said to answer the purpose equally well as feathers, 
but to be rather warm. The caterpillar of the Macaca beetle, consi- 
dered by some, when gutted and fried, as a very great delicacy, is to 
be found in abundance in the decayed stems of this tree." 

Cloth woven near Gowhatty, Assam, from the wool of the Simool, 
Bombax heptaphyllum, Cav. (Major Jenkins.) 

Silk Cotton, and the pods which contain it. Ochroma LagopuSy L, 
Jamaica. (Dr. Alexander, H. Battcock, Esq.) Also used in the ma- 
nufacture of hats. 

Nest of the " Doctor Humming Bird," made of the silk cotton of 
Ochroma Lagopus, L. (H. Battcock, Esq.) 

Burton or Burian Fruit. Durio Zibetbinus, Z. Malay Islands. Is 
considered one of the most delicious productions of nature : it is in- 
deed foetid, and therefore disagreeable to those unaccustomed to it, but 
it universally becomes in the end a favourite article of the dessert. 
Cultivated extensively in the Eastern Archipelago, Lindl. It is how- 
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ever, according to Eoxburgb, ouly the fleshy aril which envelopes the 
seed that is eaten. 

Durum or Burian Fruits of Ceylon ; from Cullenia exceha, Wight ; — 
Durio Zeylanicus, Gardn, (G. H. K. Thwaites, Esq.) Fruit not eat- 
able. Monkeys are very fond of it. 

Capsule of Durio Oxleyanus. East Indies. (W. Grifiith, Esq.) 
Capsules of Durio Ootan. Malacca. (Dr. Lemann.) 
Ihiit of Maiisia cordata, H. B. K. New Granada. (Mr. Purdie.) 
Cultivated in Peru and New Granada on account of its fruit, which, 
according to Humboldt, is edible, and possesses a flavour like Apricots. 
Hand-plant, flowers in liquid, Cheirostemon platanoides, H. B. K., 
from the Hort. Soc. of London. • A sacred plant among the andeiit 
Mexicans ; considered so probably in consequence of the resemblance 
of the stigma of the flower to the human hand. At the time of Hum- 
boldt's visit to Mexico, only one tree was known, and that in a state 
of cultivation near the capital ; now it is detected in its native woods. 
Capsules of Neesia altissima, Bl. (Dr. Lemann and Dr. De Vriese.) 
Mbrous bark of Hokeria populnea, A. Cunn. New Zealand. (Rev. 
W. Colenso.) The bark, like that of Mallows, affords a demulcent 
drink used in medicine, and a cordage, whence the native name (Hou- 
heria), to bind or tie. 

New Zealand Cotton, fibre of Flagianthus urticinus, A. Cunn. New 
Zealand. (Major Eichmond.) 

Ord. STERCULiACEiE. Sterculia Family. 

In many respects nearly allied to the two preceding and to the two 
following Families : all possessing the same properties, viz. abounding 
in fibre and mucilage. 

Kola or Cola Nuts. Sterculia acuminata, Beauv, West coast of 
Africa ; cultivated also in the West Indies, whither it was introduced 
by the slaves-vessels, and even in Bahia. (J. Wetherell, Esq.) The 
nuts or seeds have a pleasant, bitter taste, and are much eaten and es- 
teemed by the Negroes as a promoter of digestion : they also prevent 
sleep, and are used by the native watchmen to keep themselves awake. 
Powdered Kola is applied to wounds or cuts. 

Kulheim; fibrous bark of a Sterculia, Sikkim Himalaya. (Dr. 
Hooker.) Used for making cordage, etc. 

Oadal; fibrous bark of Sterculia mllosa, Soxb. Eastern Bengal. 
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(ICigor Jenkins.) Of this is made fine pliable iopes» and e^tedaUy 
those osed by elephant hunters in the jangles. (Dr. GampbeU.) See . 
onr Yol. ii. p. 27, of this Work. 

Bag made of the Bark of SkreuUa tnUom, Boxb. These bags are 
Teiy qniekly made, by steeping logs for a few days, and then stripping 
off the bark. Th^ are much used tor the oon?eyanoe of goods in the 
Goa territory and Ganara, as the jGeut superior bags made oiAniiariM 
meddora (Lepnrandra saocidora, CTroilasi, PL qf Bomb.) are, further 
south. — See the bags of the latter, under Ariocarpem. 

Wood of StercuUa plaian^Ua^ L. fil. Japan. GultiTated ; from the 
greenhouse of the Duke of Northumberland, Syon. 

. Chm Tragaeanik^ of ^erra Leone f Sterculia Tragaoantha?, IMU. 
(Messrs. Drew and Co.) 

QuM of SiereuUa Oarlkagmeme, L. Venesuela. (M. Wagener.) 

Oum EuUera. Sterculia urens, Bo$A, Bombay. A gum somewhat 
like Tragacanth, as a substitute for which a quantity of it was some 
years ago imported, but it was soon found that it was not either so 
soluble or so glutinous as Tragacanth, and its importation has therefore 
ceased. {Qiim Kuteera is by Dr. Idndley refiorred to Goddospermum 
Gossypium, in ddacea) 

Indt of StercuUa BalanghaB, L. Malabar. (Hort. Kew.) Seeds 
wholesome, and when roasted nearly as palatable as chestnuts (Boxb.). 
In Amboyna the pericarp is burnt to make a pigment called cassoumba. 

Woven Cloth from the fibre of Sterculia sp. Khasia. (Major Jenkins.) 
Worn by the Kuki chiefs. 

Bottle-tree of Australia. Delabechia australis, LindL Interior of 
subtropical Australia. (Dr. Lindley.) (Sterculia guttata, Roxb., and 
no doubt many other species of the genus, make excellent cordage.) 

Ord. Byttnekiace^. Chocolate Family. 

By Jussieu this Order is united with StercuUacea and Bomhacea ; it 
is peculiarly interesting, as including the Chocolate-tree. 

Chocolate, Theobroma Cacao, L, Fruits and seeds; (the latter of which 
yield Chocolate and Cocoa), from Trinidad, Granada, Bahia, Nicaragua, 
Caracas, Para, Guayaquil ; shells of the Nuts, Nibs ; numerous samples 
of prepared Chocolate and CoQoa ; — a very fine coUection, prepared and 
presented by Messrs. J. and S. Fry and Sons, of Bristol. An interesting 
case, with various preparations, is presented also by Mr. L. Monteiro, 
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and another by Mr. G. B. White. Fruits that have ripened in England 
(in the stove) have been presented by His Grace the Duke of North- 
umberland (from Syon), and by Dillwyn Llewelyn, Esq. 

Cocoa-fat, (J. B. Collings, Esq.) 

Coco-nttevo, Seeds. Antioquia. (W. R. Jervis, Esq.) 

A large drawing in the Museum (besides the living plant in the Gar- 
den) will give an idea of the foliage, flowers, and recent fruit of the 
Theohroma Cacao ; a native of South America. The fruit is large, and 
contains several large seeds, with a crustaceous shell or husk [testa or 
integument of the seed), imbedded in pulp. From the entire seed, in- 
cluding the husk, Cacao (or Cocoa^ as it is generally called) is prepared : 
— from the seed, after the husk is removed, chocolate is prepared. The 
tree is most extensively cultivated in tropical America and the West 
India islands, and the exports of these two articles are very consider- 
able, especially from the Island of Trinidad. It is made into a paste, 
and mixed with Vanilla^ etc., and generally coloured with Amotto, and 
dried in cakes in the form in which we see it in the shops. 

Goorakhee Khorai Fibre, Rope, and Yam, from Theohroma augusta, 
L. Assam. (M^jor Hannay.) 

Fruit of Herrania pulcherrima, Goud. Peru. (Mrs. Parker.) Gf 
botanical interest only. 

Ord. TiLiACBiE. Linden oe Lime Family. 

A Nattiral Family again much allied to the four preceding groups, 
and possessing, like them, mucilaginous properties and abundant fibre 
in the inner bark ; yielding many useful products -to mankind. 

Lime Flowers. Tilia Europsea, L, Europe. Antispasmodic. The 
infusion possesses a very agreeable taste. 

''Lim£'tree Bark," from North-west America. (Dr. Gairdner.) Pro- 
bably imported from the east side of the Rocky Mountains. 

Bast, or Russian Matting. This is the inner bark of the Tilia Fu7v- 
paa, L., generally prepared in Russia. We possess however " English 
bast," prepared and presented by J. Thorne, Esq., Mowbray House, 
South Lambeth. 

Jute Fibre (T. Hancock, Esq.), and Dowlas, Carpets, and Gunny 
Cloth (for making rice-bags in India), made from Corchorus capsularis, 
L., and probably other species. (E. I. C, and W. Gourlie, Esq.) 

Jute Paper, Five samples of as many excellent papers, receutly 

VOL. vii. Q 
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1 prcjjar«d at MaUraa, uucler the clircctioti of, and presented by, 

[iter; miide from olU Guiiiiy bngs. 
7in de Filait9tf. MaJe tii tlie Souch of Fmnce, from Jute and 
I. (Dr Alexander, J. Murray, Esq.) 

tk in Soata Fihrd. "Grcwia */?." As^flnj. (Mojor Hannay.) 

te FUfrfft liope^ and Yarn. Trmmf'etta aii^lata, L. Assam. (Ma- 

[may.) 

fr Barkj and J^ope made therefrom. Apifiha Petottmff, Aubl. (Dr, 

bUn.) 

t of Apmha Qspera, AubL Tropical America, 
^/* of Sloartea Jamaicefifthj Hnok- 
irw^Hj used by Indian devotees, made of the seeds of Elaocarpy-k 

«, lloik (Major Maddtrn, Drs. Hooker and WaJlich.) Often 

I necklaces, aud sold in London shops. 

New Pkoteaoeji qf Australia; Ajf C. P, Meiskkk. 

K {Continued front p* 78.) 

Jakea clrcamalala. Nob. ; romis apice jncano-tomenteJlis, foliis 

bcxeti-RUformibua indimis uDoialtbus eKsulcis leevibus glabria mit- 

cronatis basi baud attenuatis, floribus . . ., capsula solitaria termi- 

nali ? breve crasseque stipitata compresso-subglobosa ventricosa sub 

acumine compresso bicalcarata, semine undique ala cincto, nucleo 

cristato-tuberculato alam terminal em acutam sequante lateralibus 

subduplo latiore. — Drummond, coll. vi. n. 192. 

This is the same as No. 290 of Drummond's fourth collection, which 

T had with doubt referred to IT, rugosa, R. Br., from which however 

Mr. Kippist informs me it is distinct. From H. cychptera^ R. Br., it 

appears to differ in having smooth branches, shorter leaves, and the 

capsule not gibbose. 

89. Hakea Meianeriana, Kippist MSS. ; glabra, foliis erectis tereti- 
filiformibus rectis taucronulatis undique subsulcatis basi attenuatis, 
iioribus axillaribus breve subspicatis, ovario sessili, stigmate breviter 
exserto conico, capsula breve stipitata oblique ovata acuminata ecal- 
carata sublsevi, semine parvo, nucleo ruguloso basi fere aptero 
utrinque anguste alato, ala termiaali ipso subduplo m^jore obtusius- 
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cula. — H, sulcata, Meisn. in PI. Preiss. ii. p. 260 (nee ib. i. p. 556, 

nee E. Br.), et in Hook. Journ. 1852, p. 208, ex. parte. — Drum- 

mond, coll. iii. n. 272; v. Suppl. n. 16; ?i. n. 191. 

The true H. sulcata, Br., according to Mr. Kippist*s examination of 

a specimen in the British Museum, gathered by the author himself, 

and to which the plant of Preiss (PI. Preiss. i. p. 556) seems also to 

belong, differs from Drummond*s specimens in having only five or six 

striae (instead of ten) on the leaves, which are also broader at the base, 

and in the flowers being not spicate but merely fasciculate. 

40. Hakea Gilbertii, Kippist MSS. ; ramulis adpresse pubescentibus, 
foliis angulato-filiformibus indivisis undique paucisulcatis attenuato- 
mucronatis basi paullo dilatatis elevato-puncticulatis glabris, spicis 
axillaribus fasciculiformibus versus apicem ramorum dense congestis, 
floribus squamisque glaberrimis, ovario subsessili, stigmate breviter 
exserto conico, capsula parva ovata acuminata ecalcarata sparse 
tuberculata, seminis nucleo tuberculato utrinque anguste alato, ala 
terrainali acutiuscula ipso paullo breviore. — About Perth, 1842. — 
Gilbert, n. 391. 

Allied to jBT. sulcata, but differing in having the leaves smaller, 
thinner, and less dilated at the base, etc. The fruit is almost like that 
of n. scoparia, but smaller, scarcely half an inch long. I have not 
seen this species. 

41. Hakea Pampliniana, Kippist in litt. ; ramulis adpresse puberulis, 
foliis tereti-filiformibus indivisis pungentibus exsulcis curvatis basi 
hand attennatis Isevibus glabris, fasciculis axillaribus sessilibus, pe- 
dicellis calycibusque subsequilongis dense sericeis, pistillo sessili 
glabro calycem subduplo superante, stigmate obliquo conico-con- 
vexo, capsula . . . — About Adelaide (Herb. Linn. Soc. Lond. com. 
a Dom. Pamplin). 

Allied to H, epiglottis, but the leaves are slightly thickened at the 
base. Plowers white, smelling like Iris. I have not seen the plant. 

42. Hakea Kippistiana, Nob. ; foliis teretibus indivisis mucronatis ex- 
sulcis ramulisque glabris, floribus .. . ., capsula ovata gibbosa Isevi 
apice subito compressa acuta brevissime bicalcarata, seminis ala nu- 
cleo vix duplo majore hinc secus ejus marginem obliquum late de- 
currente. — Brummond, coll. v. Suppl. n. 14. 

¥rom H, tephrosperma, R. Br., to which I formerly (Hook. Journ. 
1852, p. 207) referred this plant, though with •some doubt, it essen- 




diffci^ in (.he ahape of the fruit and seed^ and moreover in the 

xfikea ^^r^^a/ctj Nob. ; ramulia minute pubemlis, foUi^ rigidis-* 

is planis glaucia glabrie extra medium cuneato-ohovatia subtruu- 

5 apinoao-5-7-dentati3 lobatisve immerse penuivetiiisj infra longe 

-nuatis lincaribua l-iierviis inlegernmis, basi auricuLTLto-dilatatis 

iiiloso-serratie, faaciculis axilla ribii 3 ses&ilibus paueiMons, calyne 

vo iiicurvo rofo-tomeiitello, stigraate terminalj rotuodo convexf>, 

ula (lide Kippist) ovata dense subcylindrico-tuberculata sub 

11.^ bicalcarata^ seminis ala nuclenm 9uba?quante. — Brummond^ 

vL n- 197, 

1 to ZT. pj'vstrata and fflabdla^ but the flowers are smaller^ the 
I lid leaves differently shaped; the lamina of the latter is 8-13 
)Eig, and aa bj'oadj and sometimes quite entire^ or only armed 
e or two apinulesj the petioliibrm part 1-3 lines broad. 

th JltibellifoUa^ Nob,; ramulja apice parcc puberulis, foliis 

issimis obverse trianguUnribus rectilineo-cuneatia longioribus 

,*.in latis apice truncato s^rratis cceterum integerrimia veoia te- 

,bufl imroe/sia diMiac flabDlhito-Kneatis demnm aveniis, dentibns 

LiciS] siuubui^ acmdunaribiis, fascicuba as^illaribus subsesailibus 

-Itifloria, calyce tciiui inflexo rufo-sDricoo pistillum glabrum sub- 

jQuautCj stigma te terminali brovi aubconico, capaula , . . — Brum' 

mondy Goll. vi. n. 196. 

Thougli very closely resembling H, Brownii, it differs from it in 

having the leaves smaller, constantly longer than broad, and their sides 

forming a straight (not arcuate) line. Moreover, Mr. Drummond says 

(Hook. Journ. 1853, p. 179) that it is Altogether a smaller plant, with 

differently-shaped fruits from those of JET. BrovmiL 

45. Hakea fioruknta^ Nob. ; glaberrima, foliis elongato-lanceolatis 

obtusis apice sphacelato submuticis basi longe attenuatis obsolete 

nerviforrai-marginatis laevibus immerse triplinerviis paucivenosis, 

fasciculis axillaribus subsessilibus multifloris, pedioellis calycem sub- 

lequantibus, stylo demum calycem breve superante, stigmate termi- 

nali obliquo discoideo convexo, capsula . . . — About Moreton Bay. 

— Mr. Strange. 

This approaches H, mligna and Hookeriana, but differs from the 
former in having blunt leaves, from the latter in the glabrous flowers, 
etc. Leaves 3-5 inches long, 6-10 lines broad. 
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46. Hakea megalmpermay Nob. ; glabra, foliis rigidissimis sessilibus 
glaucescentibus oblongis obtusissimis muticis cum puncto sphacelato 
subexcentrico, basi attenuatis, immerse 1-nerviis obsolete impresso- 
venosis marginatisque, floribus . . ., capsula solitaria magna (sub- 
bipoUicari) crasse pedunculata ovali acuta compressa, valvis extra 
medium leviter gibbosum crasse obtuseque carinatis, carina in calcar 
compresso-triangulare rectum obtusiusculum producta, semine magno 
oblongo circumcirca alato, nucleo subrugoso ala terminali \ breviore 
lateralibus sequalibus basilarique dimidio latiore. — Mount Lesueur. 
— Drummond, coll. vi. n. 194. 

A very remarkable species, resembling JET. cramfolia in the leaves, 
which are 1^-2 inches long, 7-10 lines broad, but they are horizontal 
(not vertical, as in that species), not quite so thick, nor oblique, with 
a somewhat diiFerent nervation. 

47. Hakea neurophylla. Nob.; glabra, foliis sessilibus rigidissimis lan- 
ceolato- V. elliptico-oblongis integerrimis breve acuminatis sphace- 
lato-mucronulatis basi breve attenuatis obsolete nervoso-marginatis 
utrinque prominulo-trinerviis laxeque reticulatis, fasciculis axillaribus 
sessilibus, pistillo sessili pedicello vix longiore, stigmate cqnico, cap- 
sula subsolitaria crasse pedunculata deflexa ovata ventricosa breve 
acuminata verruculosa ecalcarata, semine semiovato-lanceolato, nucleo 
ruguloso hinc aptero basi brevissime alato ala terminali obtusa hinc late 
decurrente prope basin sinu parvo excisa. — Drummondy coll. vi. n. 195. 
Allied to ff. loranthifolia^ crassinervia, and peiiolaris, but abundantly 

distinct. Leaves li-2i inches long, 8-14 lines broad ; capsule an inch 
or more in length. 

48. Hakea pycnoneura, Nob.; ramis apice cano-tomentellis, foliis ses- 
silibus horizontalibus rigidissimis elongato-linearibus integerrimis 
(plus minus falcatis) mucronatis glabris basi attenuatis utrinque 
crasse trinerviis aveniis v. venis nonnuUis costae paraDelis striatis 
nervis lateralibus marginautibus, floribus . . ., capsulis pluribus in 
pedunculo communi brevi crasso fasciculatis ovatis subventricosis 
acutiusculis ecalcaratis sublfBvibus, semine oblongo (semipollicari) 
circumcirca alato, nucleo tuberculato alam terminalem sequante, alis 
lateralibus insequalibus. — Drummondy coll, vi. n. 193. 
Approaching R. ulicina and fakata, but differing in the very strong 

nerves of the leaves, the size and form of the fruit and seed, etc. Leaves 
5-7 inches long, 2-3 lines broad. 
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4$* Lwaftbertia mnUiftora, LmiU., PK Preisa. i. p. 679. — Drummond^ 

'•* ;OolLYi.n. 198. 
. Mr. DnimniDiid seem a (m Hook. Journ. 1853, p. 130) to consider 

^it a distinct species, but our specimcD^ Jit knst show nothing to dis- 
ifigili^ them from tho well known Swnn River plant. 

!#• B^bia pifitfolls^ Nob. ; vfimulis alliiJn^totncntclliai fob is sparsis 

ftDgQSte bnearibns integcn'imld mncronulutis Isevibus glnbria 1-nerviis 

.'«v«mits subtu3 kviter biaulcis TiiRrginibns urcte recnrvis costs* cou- 

. . tigois, capitulo ternjinnli sef^sib folia a^quante ^loboso, cal^vce uncia^i. 
Umbo subtereti unguib usque rulvo^soriccisj kmims npice villoaia 
amtici^ nnthcria brevissioie apiculatis, stylo sesquiuncinli ad&cen- 
46ilte glabra npice at ten unto recnrvo^ stimulate routinuo cylindraceo 
pbtnaalba^i Ipviter incrassato, — Dntmtrtont!, coU. vi. n. 199. 
Very. near B. ^ph(£rocurpa and nniftn^^ but ensily distinguished by its 

longer (S-3 inch, long) leaves^ the larger capitulo and tiowers, etc. 

SI. , Banksia Iricunph^ Nob.; foliis sp arsis breve pctiolatis linearibus 
apiee S^uspidulntis (passim simpliciter aeutis) ea^terum inte^errimis 
ATeniia r^miaque glabris^ supra Icritcr 1 -sulci s, subtus subconcolori- 
bu8 bisuleis margin lb us revolutis, ca]ntulo texTninali sessili folia 
lequante cylindraeeo-oblongo, squamis tomciito;^is^ floribus infimis 
stylisqae demvim deflesiis, calyee subpoUieari, liuibo 4^gono mutieo 
unguibuaque minute rvifo^puberulis subaericeis basi intus imberbibuSi 
stylo sesquipollicari adsceudente . glabro apice attenuato recurvo, 
stigmate parvo continuo ovato obtuse. — Drummond^ coll. vi. n. 205. 
From B, spinuhaa, its nearest ally, this differs in baying the leaves 

twice or three times as long (3-5 inches), not white beneath, the re- 
curved margins entirely covering the inferior face, etc. 

52. Banksia Candolleana^ Nob. ; ramis apice albido-tomentellis, foliis 
sparsis elongato-linearibus (subpedalibus 5-7 lin. latis) trancatis 
mucronulatis basi attenuatis ad costam usque pinnatipartitis, sinubus 
acutangulis, lobis ovato-triangularibus isoscelis mucronatis planis 
(marginibus baud recurvis), supra Isevibus glabris aveniis, subtus 
elevato-trinerviis reticulatisque niveis v. subconcoloribus, capitulo 
terminali breve pedunculato foliis longe superato ovoideo (mediccri) 
squamis iiifimis subulatis erectis albido-tomentellis, calyee |-pollicari, 
unguibus minute sericeo-puberulis, laminis glabris muticis diu co- 
haerentibus, stylo subpollicari arcuato glabro, stigmate subcontinuo 
conico-cylindrico sulcato basi attenuato. — Brummond^ coll. vi. n. 201. 
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This seems to be nearly akin to B. Caleyi, Br., which we have not 
seen, but to differ from it in the size and form of the leaves, the glabrous 
stigma, etc. From B, elegana, which it also closely approaches, it dif- 
fers in the more deeply pinnate leaves, smaller, capitula and flowers, in 
the arcuate style, form of the stigma, etc. 

53. Banksia elegans^ Nob. ; ramis apice albido-tomentellis, foliis sparsis 
elongato-linearibus (pedalibus) pinnatifidis laevibus glabris subcon- 
coloribus, sinubus acutis, lobis late ovato-triangularibus subisoscelis 
subincurvo-acuihinatis muticis subtus obsolete 3-5-iierviis vix puncti- 
culatis, capitulo terminali subsessili foliis longe superato ovato-glo- 
boso, squamis inferioribus subulatis brevi-villosis, calyce pollicari, 
unguibus minute puberulis, laminis obtusis glabris, stylo calycem 
{Bquante recto glabro, stigmate coutinuo atteuuato-cylindrico sulcato. 
— Brummond, coll. vi. u. 200. 

A very distinct species, the leaves resembling those of B. speciosa. 

54. Banksia Victoria, Nob.; ramis fulvo-tomentosis, foliis sparsis 
elongato-linearibus (6-10-pollicaribus pinnatipartitis utrinque to- 
mentosis subconcoloribus supra demum glabratis Isevibus, sinubus 
acutis, lobis late ovato-triangularibus subisoscelis muticis incurvo- 
acuminatis, supra aveniis, subtus anguste nervoso-marginatis 6-8- 
nerviis albido-punctatis, capitulo terminali sessili foliis superato ovato 
amplo, squamis infimis longe rufo-barbatis, calyce pollicari basi gla- 
bro, unguibus puberulis, laminis linearibus muticis dorso fulvo-vil- 
Josis, stylo calycem superante arcuato glabro apice incrassato, stig- 
mate medio leviter incrassato supra conico-cylindrico infra attenuato. 
— Drummondy coll. vi. n. 203. 

A noble species, very near B, speciosa, but easily distinguished by the 
segments of the leaves being larger, flat, not white underneath, nor scro- 
biculate above, etc. 

55. Banksia Hookeriana, Nob.; ramis mfo-tomentosis, foliis sparsis 
linearibus dense inciso-serratis (subsemipedalibus) truncatis mucronu- 
latis basi attenuatis utrinque laevibus glabris concoloribus, sinubus 
obtusangulis acutis, dentibus scaleno-triangularibus acutis muticis 
rectilineis subaveniis latioribus quam longis, capitulo terminali sub- 
sessili folia subsequante ovato amplo, squamis inflmis subulatis re- 
curvis hirsutis, calyce pollicari, unguibus puberulis, laminis lineari- 
bus muticis fulvo-viUosis, stylo sesquipollicari, arcuato glabro apice 
vix incrassato, stigmate fusiformi medio oblique subarticulato supra 
subulato obtuso sulcato. — Drummondy coll. vi. n. 202. 




P A very distinct apecics, with the capitula and 13 o were almost of ^- 

Victoru£ and prionotes^ but quite different in the leaves, which some^ 

what resemble those of B. Icsvi^afa nud attettuaia. 

Bauksia Lindleyana^ Nob* ; foliis aparais lanceolato-linenribus truo- 
catia £{:rrato-druticulaLis bnsi long;e ettennaLis (3-5 poll. Jongis 3-4 

: lin. la tis), supra la;vibu& immerse 1-nerviis aveuiis ram u I is que glabris, 

I STibtua concoloribua ronrgine leviter recurvia obsolete traDSTerae ve- 
nobis reticulatis nlbido-puuctatisj sinubus rotuDtlalis, dentibus mu- 
ticis, capitulo terminali scssili folia superante ovoideo basi sterili, 
squamia adprcasis triangiUaribus acutis cano-tomentosia, ealyce stvlo- 
que subarcuato sabaequalibua poll ica rib us glabernmia, limbo diu 
ciauso acute 4-gono tiiuiuter multi-sulcato mutico, nntheria conico- 
apiculatiSp stigmate continuo cjlindraceo obluso sulcato baai obsolete 
noduloso. — Drumvmnd^ coll. vi, n> 1^04. 
In the leaves and glabrous flowers this has some resembLance to 

B. cylindrod^chya^ but otherwise it is quite distinct, as well as from 

every other apeeies* 

5T> Banksia Sceptrum, Nob. ^ raoiis cinereo-tomentoaiBj foliis sparsis 

I breve peliolaLis oblongis (3-3 polL lougis 10-13 lin. latis) trnncatis 
emarginatisve mucronulatis remote obtuaeque repaado-deDtieulntis 
basi breve attenuatis supra Isevibua avenils glabris, subtus immerse 
transverse striatis reticulatisque areolis albido-tomentosis, spies ter- 
minali spithamsea cylindrica crassa folia longe superante, ealyce pol- 
licari, unguibus villosis, laminis muticis flavo-sericeis, antheris conico- 
apiculatis, stylo sesquipollicari sigmoideo infra pilosiusculo, stigmate 
fusiformi obtuso 8 -sulcato basi noduloso. — Sand plain, north of Hutt 
River. — Brummond, coll. vi, n. 206. 
A fine species, allied to B. occidental^ and cylindro%tachya in the long, 

massy flower-heads, and to B, media and Baueri in the leaves, but quite 

distinct from them all. Flowers pale yellow. 

58. Dryandra tridentata. Nob. ; foliis cuneato-linearibus apice tridentatis 
(passim integerrimis v. 4-dentatis) dentibus mucronatis intermedio 
majore, supra aveniis Isevibus glabris nitidis, *subtus scrobiculatis 
incano-tomentellis, capitulis ramulos laterales breves terminantibus 
sessilibus foliis dense cinctis superatisque, squamis exterioribus e basi 
lanceolata tomentella setaceo-subulatis flores subaequantibus pilosius- 
culis, interioribus brevioribus, ealyce subpollicari pubescente, laminis 
sericeo-villosiusculis, stylo exserto glabro supeme sigmoideo, stigmate 
continuo cylindraceo haud inerassato. — Brummond, coll. vi. n. 207.* 
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At first sight this looks so like D. carlinoides, that it might be takeu 
as a mere variation of the same ; it is however essentially distinct in 
the calyx being pubescent, the style thicker, the stigma of the same 
colour (not dark), the leaves glabrous, or scarcely canescent underneath, 
with scarcely visible veins, and their margins very slightly, or not at all 
recurved. 

59. Dryandra vesiila, Kipp. in litt. ; ramis tomentosis undique squamis 
subulatis viUosis dense tectis, foliis subverticillatis linearibus acutis 
inciso-serratis basin versus integris, dentibus acutis scaleno-triangu- 
ktribus, divergentibus, marginibus revolutis, supra aveniis lajvibus 
glabris, subtus reticulatis tomentosis, capitulis ramulos breves termi- 
nantibus inter folia scssilibus, squamis lineari-siibulatis longe fim- 
briatis, interioribus flores subaequantibus, calycis tubo basi extus 
tomentoso, limbo 4-gono mutico styloque subaequilongo glabro, 
stiginate subulato vix striato. — Brummond, coll. v. Suppl. n. 20. 
The scales on the brauches are spirally curved. Leaves 3-4 inches, 

their teeth 1-2 lines, the intervals between them 3-5 lines long, the 
margins in the spaces between the teeth nearly parallel to the midrib ; 
the whorls separated by leafless intervals of 1-2 inches. 

60. Dryandra nana. Nob. ; caule simplici subdigitali adscendente apice 
dense folioso monocephalo, foliis petiolatis pinnatis (3-5-uncialibus) 

^ sinubus latis rectilineis, lobis patentibus linearibus pungenti-acutis 
planis (margine hand recurvis), supra aveniis Isevibus glabris, subtus 
1-nerviis scrobiculatis tomentellis subconcoloribus, terminal! proximis 
subfiequali, capitulo sessili foliis superato, squamis subulatis pilosis 
flore dimidio brevioribus, calyce polHcari semi-4-fido, tubo incano 
supra basin glabram densius tomentoso 4-gono, limbo diu clauso ob- 
tuso parce ferrugineo-puberulo, stylo bipoUicari inferne pilosiusculo 
supra attenuato recur vo glabro (amethystino), stigmate crasso conico 
infra basin annulatam turbinato. — Drummond, coll. vi. n. 210. 
A most distinct species, allied to D. arctotidis, and chiefly remark- 
able for its dwarf growth, its only half-split calyx, and the uncommon 
length of the style. 

61. Dryandra iorti/olia, Kipp. in litt. ; nana, caulibus squamosis apice 
ratnosis, foliis pinnatis petiolatis caule multo longioribus supra gla- 
bris, lobis lanceolatis obtusiusculis aversis tortisve, subtus foveolatia 
tomentellis grosse 1-nerviis (nervulo altero interdum accedente) mar- 
ginibus revolutis crassiusculis, capitulo terminali sessili, squamis ex- 

VOL. VII. II 
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rloiibus foliat eia subulatisquej iDterioribus IJneaii-oblon^ ciliatis 

e dimidto bi^jvioribus, ca?yce subseBquipollicari viUoso, tubo aemi' 

-ndo Jikfrfl gbbro, stylo aubbipoUicari globro l-saleo, stigmate brevi 

30-cyliiidrico busi oblique tticra^sato. — Drumviond^ coll. yi. n* 21 1 . 

ia perhaps a tuerG variety of 17. arciotidUt with which it agrees 

.j4 id every point, except in having the lobes of the leavea a little 

er. broader at the base, always more or less turned so as to h^ive 

upper face horizontal, and constantly marked with a rather strong 

underneath, sometimes accomj^anied with one or two veiy thin 

the flowers, besides, are a trifle larger, and the stylo aud stigma 



andra dmoprion^ ^ 
,-„uSj foliis subverti 
ipartitis cicutis, lobis aci^«< 
iici3 supra convesus Itevibua 
viS cano-tomoTitosis obsolete 
ferioribus latioribus, capituL . 
ough we have only seen a s\ 
s ueing a new species, closely 
sffj but differing from tb 



Lte? ramis adscendentibus 

^dalibuB deu£c senrato^pln* 

. aleno-triangularibua oeutis 

btus margiue recutvo coii- 

. ^*aubu3 acutangulis angustis 

. — Drummofid^ coll. vi. n. 213. 

nen, we can scarcely doubt 

, BrQi&nii^ nii^ea^ aud Lin^ 

^^ . luch narrower segoients of 



eavea, etc. 

Dryandra Shttttltworthiana^ Nob.; ramulis gracilibus apice cano- 
tomentellis, foliis sparsis sessilibus linearibus serrato-pinuatipartitia 
truncatis apiculatisve (2-4-pollicaribu8) supra Isevibus glabris, subtus 
fortiter l-nerviis aveniis albido-tomentosis, marginibus recurvis, lobis 
scaleno-triangularibas rectilineis muticis sinubusque acutis, capitulis 
lateralibus congregatis subsessilibus, squamis acuaunatis interioribus 
paten tissimis plumosis flora sublongioribus^ calyce subpoUicari an- 
gustissimo supra basin glabram sublanato supra glaberrimo, laminis 
ungue vix latioribus subulatis ultra antberas longe productis, stylo 
calycem sequante glabro, stigmate continuo conoolori subulaio. — 
Brummond^ coll. vi. u. 208, 
This resembles B, elegana and Kippistiana* in the leaves, but differs 

* We now call D, Kippistiana the plant of Drommond, coll. ii. n. 843, which we 
formerly referred to D.foliolatat R. Br. (see Hook. Jonrn. 1852, p. 210), from which 
it was found by Mr. Kippist to differ, at least according to the specimens of the Bri- 
tish Mnseom. On the same authority Mr. Kippist thi^s onr D. elegans (/. c, p. 211, 
Drummond, iv. n. 317) identical with D, tenuifolia, R. Br., but we cannot agree 
with this opinion, finding the latter decidedly distinct by much longer petioles, more 
distant lobes of the leaves, their margins less strongly revolute, the whole leaves not 
stiff and straight, etc. 
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from the former in their being shorter, sessile, serrated to the very base, 
etc., and from the latter in the inflorescence, involucre, and calyx. 

64. Dryandra sclerophylla, Nob. ; ramis glabris, foliis sparsis (axillari- 
busque fasciculatis) subsessilibus rigidissimis (2-pollicaribu8) lineari- 
bus dense serrato-pinnatis truncatis apiculatis basi attenuatis inte- 
gris, lobis scaleno-triangularibus patentibus rectis sinubusque acutis, 
supra convexis kevibus glabris, subtus margine recurvo concavis cano- 
tomentosis plurinerviis obsolete reticulatis, capitulis terminalibus 
corymbosis subsessilibus foliis circumvallatis superatisque, squamis 
exterioribus folio terminatis, interioribus e basi ovata setaceo-acumi- 
natis, calyce stylum basi pilosiusculum sequante (f-pollicari) tenuis- 
simo, unguibus patulo-pilosiusculis, laminis lanceolatis flavo-sericeis 
glabrescentibus, stigmate conico-cylindrico basi subnoduloso. — Drum- 
mondy coll. vi. n. 209. 

This also is very much like 2). Kijipistiana, and also 2). serratuloides, 
in the leaves, but very distinct from both in other respects, especially 
in the calyx and style. 

65. Dryandra ferruginea, Kipp. in litt. ; caulibus abbreviatis, ramulis 
dense imbricato-squamatis junioribus tomentosis, foliis linearibus 
subpedalibus extra medium remote pinnatifidis acutis margine revo- 
lutis subtus ferrugineo-tomentosis supra laevibus glabris, lobis erecto- 
patentibus decurrentibus triangularibus acutis subtus obsolete 1-ner- 
viis, capitulis terminalibus subsessilibus magnis ovatis, squamis gla- 
briusculis, exterioribus ovatis albo-ciliatis, interioribus longioribus, 
intimis (2-3-pollicaribus) linearibus obtusis apice fulvo-tomentosis, 
calycis tubo supra basin incrassato marginibus ciliato, unguibus lami- 
nisque longe linearibus glaberrimis, stylo calycem breve superante 
basi puberulo, stigmate cylindrico sulcato. — Drummond, coll. v. n. 416. 
Allied to D. proieoidea and tenuifolia, but abundantly distinct. 

66. Dryandra serratuloides. Nob. ; ramulis gracilibus cano-tomentellis, 
foliis sparsis breve petiolatis lanceolatis pinnatipartitis (subbipollica- 
ribus) acutis, lobis semipatentibus linearibus attenuatis sinubusque 
acutis, supra Isevibus glabris, subtus obsolete 1-nerviis punctato- 
scrobiculatis cano-tomentosis, marginibus baud v. vix recurvis, capi- 
tulis lateralibus dense approximatis (ramulos brevissimos apice folio- 
sos terminantibus) parvis, squamis exterioribus ovatis apice sericeis, 
interioribus majoribus subulato-acuminatis mox glabratis, calyce se- 
mipollicari basi glabro, unguibus laminisque albido-sericeis, stylo pol- 
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n tenni tufeme vilJosmscuIo basi comoso, siigtoate continue subu- 

> bnai obsolete iticrassoto. — Dntmtaond^ colU vi, n. iil3* 

is resembles D. ammia In the Icaresj but it is essentially distiDCt 

t in having shorter flowers, a iliicker sligma^ the inner scjuam^ 

involucre not Ungulate, etc., and moreover, the leaves are petio- 

hinuer, tbeir aegmeats narrower, and leas punfrent. Mr. Driini' 

appears to rcff^ tbia species to JIvmklidia (Ilot>k. Journ. IS^S^ 

). We liflve not seen tbe fruit. 



*^aathus Himalaicu; igiooidea, itco neto Specify 

^/ff^^^ Ericeoe; b^ Ein a;k^ T. TuousoKj with 

* riutcia (III, and IV,^, ^ ^--^ 

I liiatory of tbe genus E/ikyanihus being very iiwonjpletep we have 

the present opportuuity of figuring a Lithe rto nnde&cnbetl species^ 

possesses tlie further interest of being the first and only one that 

ticen found beyond the Chinese dnmmions> and the only second 

lea known of the genu5 to exist. 

»kyanthm was fonnded by Loureiro ii*a Cochinchinenais, vol, i, 
6) on tft'Q Chinese plants, of one oi 'hich, E. byiorns^ nothing 
a.K)wn bu( if»r (T^^cription ; wbil&t the other, E. quinqu^ru^^ has 
long been in cultivation in England, but» from tbe absence of fruit, has 
not hitherto been referred to its proper position amongst Ericea. Thus 
Be Candolle places it at the end of the Order, and Endlichwr, following 
Loureiro's description (in which he ascribes a berry to the genus), places 
it next to Arbutus, De Candolle indeed says, " Fructus ex Lour, ei 
ex ic. Chinensi Londini servata, teste Benth., baccatus, ex Liiidl. cap- 
sularis ;" and this opens a question as to whether the two species of Lou- 
reiro may be congeners, which a comparison of his specific characters 
renders still more doubtful. That the E. quinqueflorus of our gardens 
is the type of Loureiro's genus, so far as the inflorescence is concerned, 
cannot be doubted, both from his description, and from the fact men- 
tioned in the ' Botanical Magazine,' of a Chinese drawing of it, bearing 
the name Tdan-Uung, attributed to it by Loureiro ; and that this plant 
has a capsular fruit (as stated by Lindley) is proved by Champion's 
specimen in the Hookerian Herbarium. The E. biflorus of Loureir6, 
again, described as having small, crowded, pilose leaves, a pilose calyx. 
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a corolla with an angled tube and five ovate, large lacinise, ovate in- 
cumbent anthers, a very pilose germen, a style longer than the corolla, 
and a thick quinquefid spreading stigma, can hardly be a congener of 
E, quinqueflorus, whether or no the fruit be, as Loureiro doubtingly 
suggests (from the immature specimen), a beny with many extremely 
minute rounded seeds. 

- The following is a description of the Himalayan species : — 
1. Enkyanthus Himalaicus, Hook. fil. et Thoms. ; frutex v. arbuscula, 
foliis ad apices ramulorum fasciculatis deciduis membranaceis peti- 
olatis ovatis acuminatis serrulatis pubescentibus demum glabratis, 
floribus versus apices ramulorum corymboso-congestis pendulis v. 
nutantibus, pedunculis l-2-flori8, corolla late campanulata basi sequali, 
antheris longe aristatis, capsulis ex apice pedunculi erecti pendulis late 
ovatis pentagonis loculicide 5-valvibus, valvis margine incrassatis, 
seminibus lineari-oblongis, testa 5-alata, alis membranaceis undu- 
latis, embryone filiformi. (Tab. III.) 
Hab. In Himalaya orientali temperata ; vallibus humidis Sikkim, alt. 

8-10,000 ped. /. D. Hooker, Fl.May; fr. October. 
Frutex 8-20-pedalis, vage ramosus, ramis gracilibus teretibus nudis ; 
ramulis lateralibus ad apicem tantum foliiferis. Folia congesta, 1^2i 
unc. longa, petiolo gracili, Isete viridia, juniora rubra, gemmis peru- 
latis parvis vernatione tecta ; petiolo laevi v. superne tuberculato ; 
folia bracteseformia propria nulla. Fedunculi 6-10, axillares, nutan- 
tes V. penduli, ob folia congesta quasi terminales, umbellam spuriam 
formantes, unciales, glaberrimi v. puberuli. Sepala parva, lanceolato- 
subulata. Corolla pallida, rubro et albo variegata, tubo lato basi 
obscure 5-gono et bullato, lobis parvis patentibus. Stamina 10, 
altema pauUo breviora; filamentis pubescentibus basi incrassatis. 
Ovarium 5-gonum, pubescens ; st)flo gracili, stigmate simplici. Ovula 
plunma, e placenta crassa apicem versus loculi axi adnata pendula, 
anatropa. Capaula \ unc. longa, valvis coriaceis ad medium solutis. 
8emina pallida. 

This is by no means so handsome a plant as the E, quinqueflorua, 
from its scanty, paler green, deciduous foliage, the absence of any 
proper scarlet floral leaves, and the smaller and paler flowers. It fur- 
ther differs from that plant in the pendulous fruit ; the capsules in E. 
quinqueflorua^ which are of exactly the same structure, being erect. It is 
not an uncommon Sikkim plant in the central regions of that country, 
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IB not founa on the ontei ranges. The only other sapposcd 

les of the genus are B. rttkulatus, Liadleyp Bot. Reg, 835, which 

sferrcd by Bcntham to E. quinqrwfioruSt and the E, unifloruH of Ben- 

\ (in the FJonila Hongkongensis), which he himself h;i3 since shown 

founded on error. The position of the genus is in the scetion 

omede(e of Dc CandoUe, where it will rank near Andrmneda itself. 

■"itc III, EnkianthuH Rimalaicji*. Eig, 1^ calyx, stamens, etc, ; 3, 

!n; Bj pistil ; 4^ vertical secUou of an ovury ; 5^ capsule; 6, seed ; 

ertical section of the same ; — alt hut 5 ma^nifitid, 

take the same opportunity of adding a figure and description of 
fT very interesting and closely all iceous plant, from the same 

f the Himalaya. 

selaffinoideSf Hook, fil et Thoi inlibus grncilihus tetragonia 

tigiotim ramosis, foliis arete quaunrariam iuibrit^atis ovato-lan-^ 

alalia cymbiformibu3 acutis uristatisve aarginihua iimbriato*cLliatia 

Ace con ca vis dorso convexis medio lo.uL|^itudinaliter sulcatis, pedi* 

( lateralibus pubescentibua tomentosUve basi bracteis lanceolato- 

uvdatis suffuUia, floribus pentamerisp capsula parva dcpresse globosa 

ce vix longiore. (Tab. IV.) 

In Himalaya orientali alpina; Sikkim, alt, 10-13,000 ped, J, 

Hooker. VL May, June* 

ttiosii. Caitlea 3-S unc, longi, graciles, enm foliis -J- unc. lati. Iblia 

1-1\ lin. longa, dorso valde oonvexa, in suloo pubesoentia. PediceUi 

graclies, unciales, apice curyi. Flos cemuus, \ unc. longus, albus. 

Corolla late campanulata. FUamenta dorso barbate. Antterarum 

aristse puberulsB^ horizontales. Capmla erecta, \ unc. diametro. Se- 

mina minima, curva, nitida, pallida, fusiformia. 

This pretty little species is closely allied to the C, lycopodioides of 

Kamtchatka, differing in the form of the leaves ; also to the C, ericoidea 

of Siberia, which has tetramerous flowers and setose leaves, as also to 

others of the same section. From the common Himalayan Cfaaiigiata, 

which grows along with it, and abounds at elevations of 10-13,000 

feet from Bhotan to Kashmir, it differs in size and many other points. 

Plate IV. Caaswpe selaginoides. Fig. 1, back, and 2, front view of a 

leaf; 3, flower, pedicel and bracts ; 4, stamen; 5, pistil: — all magnified. 
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Note on the Vegetation qf Eaugoon, in a Letter from Db. M'Clelland, 
dated May 31, 1854. 

I have lately been chiefly occupied in devising a tariff for the regu- 
lation of the future trade in Teak timber, together with forest rules. 
The forests I visited occupy the southern extremities of the range of 
hills which run southward from the centre of Burmah proper into Pegu, 
terminaling about sixty miles north of Rangoon, where they spread out 
into a hilly tract between the Irawaddi and Sitang Rivers, and are in- 
tersected by numerous minor streams in every direction, by means of 
which the timber is floated to Rangoon. The chief peculiarity of the 
country is the slight inclination or fall of the river ; so that tides extend 
probably in some cases eighty to one hundred miles in the interior, and 
indeed up almost to the foot of the hills where teak grows. They are 
however found of small size long before you arrive at the principal 
forests, wluch are invariably at an elevation of a few hundred feet from 
the beds of the streams, and always at their extreme or remotest tributa- 
ries, where they are confined to hot sheltered southern declivities, never 
found on northern slopes. It is this peculiarity which appears to me 
to account for the limited extent to which Teak occurs in any one place, 
more especially in a hilly country. The lower and more accessible 
forests have been very much exhausted, so that little large or full-grown 
timber is to be found, except in places were the expense of removal 
will be considerable. The remedy for this will of course be the preser- 
vation of the lower forests and especially of undersized timber. 

Rattans, and two species of Licuala^ Mdth Melica lati/olia, etc., one 
or two species of Folypodium and Ophiofflossum, form the low vegeta- 
tion along the course of the streams, with Bombax, JDa^ergia, Ficua, 
Sterculia, Grewia, Lageratrosmia, etc.. Teak being entirely absent. It is 
only when we ascend a few hundred feet that we find it, confined, as 
already observed, to the southern aspect of the hills, and associated 
always with BlackwelUa^ Pentaptera, Inga, Xyhcarpa^ Dalbergia^ etc., 
with little underwood ; the little there is being composed of two or three 
species of Leea^ Ardiaia aolanacea, Hibiacua Lampaa, Connarua nitida, 
with the following annuals : — Juaticia, Strobilanthua acaber, Dracana 
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maculata, BratUkemum, and Urma hbaia. But where cutting has taken 
place, and the timber has been extensiYely remoyed, dense thickets 
of Bamboos spring up. Indeed, eyeiy place not occupied by huge 
trees is covered with Bamboos of various kinds, from the dwaif China 
Bamboo to the huge gigantic kind peculiar to Burmah. The hills on 
which the largest timber grows are composed of indurated slates, dark 
bituminous or basaltic sandstone, which is covered along the base of 
the hilly country with laterite; and this is likewise cbthed with forest, 
the timber of which is of smaller sise. Beyond the laterite are the 
low plains, mostly covered with high grass jungle, and formed of river 
deposits resting on laterite. It is here alone where we find ai^ popu- 
lation; for the only inhabitants of the forests are a few Kareens, who 
have no fixed habitation. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



DozT, F., et J. H. MoLKENBOEB : Bryologia Javaniea. 4^, 1854. 
Fate. m. eum TabuUa F. 
We have just received the fifth fasciculus of this important work, the 
continuation of which will, we know, not be interrupted by the recent 

lamented death of one of its editors, Dr. Molkenboer. The whole of 
the five plates of the present number is devoted to the illustration of 
the species of the beautiful genus Leucohryum (to which belongs our 
Dic7'anum glaucum)^ of which eight species are described. Cladopo- 
danthuBy ScJiistomitrium, and Spirula, three new genera, and Lemopha- 
nea, follow next, and their plates will doubtless be given in the succeed- 
ing number. 

Packer, James J. : Idst of British Mosses. 

Mr. James J. Packer, of Thirsk, has just published a classified "Zw^ 
of British Mosses" compiled from Wilson's * Bryologia Britannica.' It 
may be had at a very small expense, and by post, by applying to the 
author. This Catalogue is prepared in two forms : 1, as " copies for 
marking off desiderata or registering the species of a district ;" and, 2, 
" on thicker paper, printed on one side only, to be used as labels." 
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Kew Garden Museum ; or, an Jccouni of the Origin and some of the 
Contents of ike Museum of Economic Botany attached to the 
EoYAL Gardens of Kew ; by the Director, Sib W. J. Hooker, 
K.H., F.E., A., and L.S. 

{Qmtinued from p. 114.) 
Ord. DiPTEROCARPB-ffi. Malay-Camphor Family. 

A Family of stately forest-trees, chiefly inhabiting the Indian Archi- 
pelago, yielding a peculiar resin (generally called Dammar), of which 
the most remarkable is the article we shall first notice. 

Borneo or Sumatran Camphor. In its raw or natural state, this is 
found deposited in crystals in the decayed and hollow interior of the 
trunks of Bryohalanopa Camphora, This was spoken of by the cele- 
brated traveller Marco Palo, before the year 1299, as " Canfara Fan- 
sttH,^* or Camphor of the kingdom of Fansur, in Sumatra; and 
Camoens, 272 years later (viz. in 1571), sings, as related at p. 200 of 
the fourth volume of this Journal, 

" Borneo here expands her ample hreast, 
By Natnre*8 hands in woods of Camphire drest : 
The precious liqaid weeping from the trees 
Gbws warm with health, the balsam of disease." 

LusiAD, transL by Micile. 

Our readers will find a full history of the tree (for, long as it has 
been known to travellers, it is only of late years that its botanical 
character, and even its true properties, have been described) in this 
Journal, vol. iv. p. 83, by Dr. De Yriese ; at p. 200 by ourselves, from 
information communicated from Borneo by Mr. Motley, with a figure 
of the plant and crystals in situ, at Tabs. VII. and VIII. ; and we 
shall here merely observe that the camphor is, and always has been, a 
very costly article, often as high as thirty-five dollars the catty. It is 
principally used for embalming the dead. Our Museum contains noble 
specimens in situ of 

Kassur Barus, as it is called in Borneo, the crystallized Camphor na- 
turally secreted in the hoUow trunk of Dryobalanops Camphora, Colebr. 

Mimak Kassur, or Camphor-oil of the same. 

Leaves and unripe fruit of Dryobalanops Camphora, Colebr., in liquid. 

White resin of the same. 

VOL. VII. S 
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. HmU woodf almost partaking of tbe nature of conl, ooniaLiuDg resin -, 
Oniidlttod to be foaallized Bryobalanop^ Camphora. 

(All the aboTe raluable collection SL^it from Boriico, and pTOaeuted 
fjyXMottey,ls(i.) 

(ksmpkorvsA Oil of Dffobaiaitqpi Ckm^fkmti Oo]ii»«, 6i^m Somalii^ 

^r. W. H. Be Vriese.) 

€hm Fine^ (called also Oopai in India, Dr* Boxbnxgb, and Ikmmmt 

f the En^Heh) ; a iredn from FaieHa Inika, Qmxta. Midabar mai 
uiffim. (E. I. C, D. Hiuibwy, and G. JL.K. Tbwaitea^ Sa^.) 

m tbia tree exndea the iream ealled Finqf^ (Paenoe o¥ Belni) wem^ 
f wMoh in India the Pinqf Tanush ia nmcte (lee Bmb. H. Ind« ?^ ii« 

604). It e£fectaally rerista the actiim of water. Beada aie made 
«« % eiaefly resembling amber beada^ and, like that s^bslanoe ^o^ik 
i deetric whmi rabbed, 

JMn and barif dt IHpteracarpm imMnaim^ Gsertn. Sastem Bengd 

id Gejrlonf). (G. H. £. Thwaites, EsqO TMs toe, Dr. Boxbnrgh 

ijSyis faifiioiisaUoyer the eastempaitsof Indnrand the Mdi^ Isli^b^ 
ii'acooant of its yielding a liqnid babam, oonnnimly ealled* smoc^^o^ 
rhieh is mnch used for painting ships, honses, etc. Afieir kmg expoeoie 
» ilie air it concretes into a rem. -^ 

IMm Balsam (if Chpa^ essential oil c^ tiie lasi-m^tioned tree, 
Dipierocarpus turhinatuSy Grsertn. ; prepared by J. Gordon, analytical 
chemist, Calcutta. ^: \. 

Resin of an unknown BipterocarpuB (?) from India. (E. I. C.) 

Doon^ or Boon-gaba (Doon-tree) resiriy from Doona Ze^lanica, Thwaites 
in Kew Gard. Miscel., vol. iv. p. 7, and vol. iii. Tab. XII. Ceylon. 
(E. I. C, and G. H. K. Thwaites, Esq.) Mr. Thwaites says, " This is a 
fine forest-tree, very abundant in some parts of the central province 
of Ceylon, especially on the crests of the hills. The timber is much 
esteemed for building purposes, and the resin, which exudes in consider- 
able quantities from any wounded part of the tree, is sometimes used by 
the natives for burning in their houses, being first mixed with husks 
of paddy (rice) : it is soluble in spirits of wine, and makes an excellent 
varnish." 

Eesin of Boona Gardneri, Thw. Ceylon. (G. H. K. Thwaites, Esq.) 

Ord. TERN^TROEMIACEiE. TeA FaMILY. 

As including the Tea-plant, the present Natural Order may unques- 
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tionably be considered one of veiy high importance, affording to millions 
of all nations the drink 

" that cheers, but not inebriates." 
Volumes might be, and have been, written on its history. We shall 
here merely observe that, botauically, two species of Tea are acknow- 
ledged natives of China, Thea viridis (Green Tea), and TAea Bohea 
(Black Tea); but travellers, and especially Mr. Fortune, have ascertained 
that Black and Green Teas of commerce may be made from either or both 
species, according to the modes of preparation. Linschot is said to be 
the first traveller who (about a.d. 1590) speaks of this "herb," with 
which the Japanese prepare a drink, and which they offer to their guests 
as a mark of high consideration. Caspar Bauhin (about 1623) mentions 
it in his "Pinax" under the name of Cha, It was very early in the 
seventeenth century that Tea first became known in Europe ; and we 
are assured that the Dutch at first carried on the trade, by recommend- 
ing the Sage of Europe, which they gave in exchange for the Tea of 
China. Lords Arlington and Ossory brought home a quantity of Tea 
from Holland about the year 1666, at which time it sold for sixty 
shillings per pound, though the practice of Tea-drinking in public coffee- 
houses was not uncommon in London prior to that period ; for in 1660 
a duty of %d. per gallon was laid on the liquor made and sold in all 
coffee-houses. About a century and a half ago, according to Lord 
Macartney, the English East India Company did not sell more than 
50,000 lbs. of Tea annually, and very little was smuggled. In 1784, 
the consumption of Great Britain was 1,333,814 lbs. : — now that of 
Great Britain and Ireland, exclusive of the dependencies (1852), 
amounts, according to the Tea Reports, to 54,724,000 lbs. 

Russia is considered to rank next to Great Britain in its consump- 
tion of Tea. Its trade is however, owing to the proximity of a large 
portion of her dominions, by land. In Asiatic Russia, and still more 
in Tibet, a peculiar Tea is drunk, under the name of Brick-tea, so 
called because it is formed into masses or cubes. It is said to be made 
at Fo-kien, and consists of old or coarse damaged leaves and stalks, 
pressed into moulds, generally with a little bullock's blood, and dried 
in the sun. It is bruised in a mortar, and boiled down with salt and 
oil, and sometimes milk, and thickened with flour. 

The collection of Chinese Teas in the Museum is a very valuable 
one ; consisting of 




let o ^us §QrU of crdinofy^ but good, Ttat^ qf oonunerce, 

d bj ifs. Twining. These are — Black Tba i — Congou 

qualities), liouchong^ Plaixi Caper, Ckultm Ckxper^ Oravije Pekac^ 
I Pekoe^ Flote^ Pekoes Assum Souchong, aad Amam Pekoe, 
^ji Tea; — TieaHkaift Il^aon (two qualities), Yotmg Mifsort or Pdi^- 
(two qualitieii)j Imperial^ Bcd Guftpwdt-r Ilymn. 

je and small Block Ball Tea, These are mode into balls : those 
uiall sl^cc are sold euveloped in paper mode of Bamboo ; tliose of 

size (about aa large as a child's playijftg'biUl) are euveloped in 

rering sheathe of the Indian conL &a Mai/s, L., to preserve the 

the better. (J, Reeve 



|l in short twisted sticks, 
3me Chinese saint teariog 

the ground, where tbey 
tations of this wouderfnl 

screens, etc. 

va (J. EeeveSj KsqJ; aud 
a Tibet, together with the 
Tibetans for prepflring the 
let with iu Eastern Nepal 
h a handful of leaves is 



jerhap^ bears allusjou t^ .. 
b eyebrows, and throwing bu 
»d out into tea-plants; and 
^rmation are uot uncominou < 
'jt^k Teny of which mention is ii. 
tiae samples broug] . 1^ 

I tea-pots from Slu^aixi^ ' 
age from it. The Til 
^are a soup from the i^ Lca, m 
.oTued up with salt, butter, aua soda, tlittu boded aud transferred to 
the tea-pots, whence it is poured scalding hot into each cup, which the 
good woman of the house keeps incessantly replenishing and urging you 
to drain. 

WheaUheaf Tea, Made in sticks, or long pieces, and tied up in 
bundles like small sheaves. (J. Beeves, Esq.) 

Tea made expressly for the Emperor of China, presumed to be super- 
excdlent. (Captain Pidding.) 

Assam Tea, from the Assam Tea Company. Six samples made from 
the indigenous Assam plant, and six from the Chinese plant grown in 
Assam, consisting of the following kinds, viz. Hyson (three qualities). 
Congou (first class), Souchong (first class), and Flowery Pekoe, 

Kamaoun Tea, green and black. (A. Leach, Esq.) This and the 
last are made in the East India Company's possessions, and command 
an extensive and an increasing sale. 

" Medicated Tea,* from Chinese Tartary. (Her Grace the Duchess of 
Northumberland.) Probably the Pu-rJi tea mentioned by De Guignes ; 
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according to Fortune prepared from various herbs and used for medical 
purposes. 

Teas from Chittagong; made there from the Assam and Chinese 
plants. (Dr. Hooker.) It may be here observed that the Tea-plant of 
Assam is considered a native of that country, a larger and coarser plant 
than the Chinese, and a distinct species, Thea Assanuca^ Eoyle. 

Paper Tea. (J, Eeeves, Esq.) 

TeUow Tea^ from the great Bussian fair of Ngni Novogorod. (G. 
Bentham, Esq.) 

Aikalah Tea, and Tea from Yarkand. Captain Strachey. Probably 
Chinese Teas made for those markets. 

" Extract of Tea'^ (Dr. Murchison.) A preparation (not a true 
extract) of Tea, made into lozenges of a variety of forms and sizes, and 
stamped with different devices; used by the Chinese while on long 
journeys. One of the lozenges being put into the mouth is allowed to 
gradually dissolve. Our specimens were brought from Pekin in 1812, 
and still retain the Tea flavour in perfection. 

Ckine9e Tea-cup, of elegant make. Mrs. Bates. 

Tea-needa. (R. Heward, Esq.) 

Theine, the principle of Tea (which exists also in Coffee and other 
plants.) (Dr. Stenhouse.) 

Flowers of Tea. (J. Beeves, Esq.) 

A case containing samples of the various ingredients employed in the 
manufacture of Qreen Tea by the Chinese, brought from Canton by Dr. 
Seemann, and described by him in his * Voyage of H.M.S. Herald.' 
These are Turmeric, Gypsum, and Prussian blue. 

Samples of various spurious Teas manufactured and sold in Eng- 
land, and also of adulterated Chinese Teas. The number is very con- 
siderable, and the substitutes very trashy, to say the best of them. 
(Arthur Hassall, Esq.) 

The Museum contains an elaborate series of Chinese drawings, which 
there is at present no room to exhibit, explaining the origin and cul- 
tivation and manufacturing of Tea, all done on rice-paper. The first 
drawing represents a monkey upon a rock gathering the Tea-plant, and 
showering down specimens on the gaping Chinamen below. 

Closely allied botanically to the Teas (Thea) are the Camellias. Of 
these floral favourites we possess : — 

Flowering specimens qf Camellia Japomca, L., modelled in wax, and 
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presented by Mrs. Chipperfield nnd Mrs. Temple. (These are in room 
No. 1, under shades, apart from the Tea collection.) 

Fruits of Camellia Japonica, L., ripened in England. 

Tea Oil, as it is called, extracted in China from Camellia Sasanqua, 
L., and used by the Chinese for the same purposes as Olive oil in 
Europe. 

Seeds of Camellia Sasanqiia, L. China. This and the last presented 
by E. B. Jackson, Esq. Other samples are brought by Dr. Hooker 
from Chittagong. 

Bark and wood of the Caraip^, or Pottery Tree, from Para. Caraipa 
angustifolia, (?) Aubl. (Captain Sir Everard Home, Mr. Spruce, Mr. 
Wallace.) 

Burnt Bark of the same, preparatory to its being made into pottery 
ware. (Mr. Spruce.) 

Specimens of the Pottery ware prepared from the bark of the Caraipa 
angustifolia, Auhl, Para. (Captain Sir Everard Home, Mr. Spruce.) 

The Caraipe or Pottery Tree of French Guiana was first brought into 
notice by Aublet, who called it Caraipa anffustifolia, and of which he 
says, "Les Gueripons employent les cendres de son ecorce, melees 
avec une terre grasse, pour leur poterie." The plant of Para accords 
with this in properties, and the natives give it the same name of " Ca- 
raipe ;" but although specimens of the foliage sent by Mr. Wallace for 
the plant agi'ce sufficiently well with Aublet's figure, yet others, sent by 
Mr. Spruce, the latter botanist is disposed to consider a Chrysobalaneous 
plant, and probably a Parina7ium. It forms a lofty tree, one hundred 
feet high before it sends forth a branch, with a diameter at the base of 
the stem of not more than twelve to fifteen inches. " The wood is so 
hard," says Mr. Spruce, " that our tools would not touch it. It may be 
said the same of the bark, owing to the presence of a great quantity of 
earthy matter, so that if applied to the teeth it gives almost the sensa- 
tion of stone. Still it is not the bark alone that is used. Clay is neces- 
sary, and the purest clay is preferred, because it takes up the greatest 
quantity of bark ; this quality of clay is procured from the beds of the 
rivers and Igaripes. The accompanying specimens were made for me 
by an Indian woman, residing on the Igaripe Castanhal, at Tanau, and 
consist of nearly equal portions of clay and the powdered and burnt 
bark of the Caraipo. They will bear almost any amount of heat. The 
two * panelas ' are used for heating milk, boiling eggs, and similar 
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purposes ; much larger ones are often made. The smallest utensil is a 
rough model of a Fogareiro, or chafing-dish, such as is to be seen in 
nearly every house in the country: over this the panelas, etc., are 
heated." 

Ord. OLACiNEiE. Olax Family. 

Wood of Ximenia Americana, L. Tropical America and India. Used 
as a substitute for sandal-wood. The flowers are very fragrant, smelling 
like Cloves, a circumstance not noticed by Roxburgh. (J. S. Law, Esq.) 

Ord. AuRANTiACE^. Orange Family. 

All are familiar with the Orange-tree, type of this family, but few 
are aware that every part of the plant, the leaves, and even the petals 
more conspicuously, are filled with little transparent receptacles of 
volatile oil, best seen when held up between the eye and the light : 
hence the fragrance of these plants. The skin of the Orange, if strongly 
and suddenly pressed with the finger and thumb, sends out a little jet 
of essential oil, which takes fire on coming in contact with flame. The 
plants belonging to the Order are trees or shrubs, almost exclusively 
tropical and Indian ; but the species and varieties of the Orange are 
now cultivated wherever a climate is found suited to them, and they 
are exported from the West as well as the East Indies. The wood is 
hard and compact ; the pulp of the fruit more or less acid ; the flowers 
often powerfully fragrant. The berries of Glycosmia citr\folia are said 
to be delicious, and those of TripJiasia trifoliata very agreeable. Ber- 
gera Konigii and Feronia elephantum are employed medicinally by the 
Hindoos; the latter yields a gum resembling Gum Ai-abic, and the 
leaves are powerfully fragrant. Oil of Neroli and Napha- water are 
delicious perfumes distilled from Orange-flowers ; and Cedrati, a variety 
of the Lime, is another agreeable perfume. 

Wampee Fruit, Cooj(ia punctata, Betz. China and Molucca. Cul- /f 
tivated in the West Indies. (Mr. N. Wilson.) Dr. M*Fadyen says, " it 
deserves to be more generally cultivated on account of the fruit, which 
is produced in clusters the size, and have a good deal the taste, of 
the Grape, accompanied with a peculiar flavour, being very grateful to 
the palate." 

Fruita of Feronia elephantum, Corr. East Indies. (Dr. Hooker). I 
am not aware whether these are brought to table as dessert. The young 



hm%B wm aM U>he ^etj fimgnoit^ jmmAXmg Aam^ aB#lhef «• eon* 

lifllds a gam miieh vesemUiiig Gam Aift^ 

Bad FntU, Indian Bad, BA, or JMfa, or Bengal Qmnees sBodd and 

dried iiiurq[>efiniit. J^l$Mtmndoi,Om.lt$ii^J3^^ (Dr.HbQlwr.) 

Ddddous to tlie taste, but laxati?e; very fin^pnnt. Vnrife finiit oon- 

inld^red by many a 0OTere%tt tem»ij a|p&sl #faetttiry mi j^ttiieea, 

ad it baa of late become a veiy popalar imei^ & Bi^^iidl 

Bark of tbe rooi atJE^le Mamdai, Om. A dmod&mi^BieA o&1l» 
Malabar coast, in cases of hypochondriasis, melaiwtoKa, and pdpita* 
Hon of the heart. 

Oirm; fruit of (Xkui medUta^Mm. Said to be i m^e^tMm, 
mid considered by some oommentatoa to be lOEiiBd te^ ii Huf 46tt 
Tevse of the 83rd chapter of the Boolt of Levittem t ^ktAj»MBt%^ 
yon on the first day the km^fhs (JhtU, H€br.)cl goe%tm8,**-elia 'fSm 
tndt is oblong, the rindT'e^ thick, wriiAied, difisfftlii^ tHii Iqpan^t 
Oat wMch is external fomei of an iiitsfte nmnbsf <al fiafabft flM 
mth an essential oil, the mt^rmd is ^tdxk^ wIb^ eoi^^osi^ ' 
c^ part of the bulk of the frnil. It is need k ccmfiwIaQV^s 
▼eiy little pnlp, and the jnioe is lest add tllai theliOBtimts flttt|^ 
is the most valaable part, affsrdii^^ <!m esapMiekm a eomiiiaHilii fm^ 
portion of essential oil. 

Fingered Citron ; a remarkable variety of the fruit of OUrus medicoy 
reminding one of the " fingers and toes " in Tumeps. China. (Hort. Soc.) 

Lemons ; fruit of Citrus Limonium, Eisso. Native of Asia, probably 
China. Esteemed for its agreeable acid juice, adapted as a condiment 
both for animal and vegetable substances. Invaluable for preventing 
scurvy in long voyages, and employed, too, as a mordant for fixing 
vegetable reds. It freshens the colour imparted by Carthamus UneUh 
rius, L. (Safflower). Specimens ripened in the open air in Devonshire 
are presented by J. Luscombe, Esq., Combe Royel. The most esteemed 
varieties in commerce, Mr. Archer tells us, are 1, the Wax Lemon ((7. Ha- 
monium cereaceum^ Risso) ; 2, the Imperial Lemon (C. Idmonium impe- 
riale, Risso) ; and 3, the Gaeta Lemon (C. Idmoninm Gaietanum, Risso). 

Limes; fruit of Citnis Idmetta, Risso, De Cand. Of this the acid is 
more abundant and purer than in the Lemon, the juice containing but 
a slight proportion of vegetable matter. Seven varieties are enumerated 
by Risso. The only kind brought into England, according to Mr. 
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Archer's * Popular Economic Botany/ the snuM-firuiied sweei Lime, is 
" about one-third the size of the common Lemon, and of a yellowish- 
green colour when ripe ; but in order to preserve the delightful aroma 
of the rind, it is preserved green, which is the only state in which we 
see it in this country." This may be the case in Liverpool, and in 
England generally ; but we know, from experience, that it is the raw 
fruit that is the most important ingredient in the preparation of "Glasgow 
Punch;" it thence derives its celebrity over punch made only with 
Lemons. An acid variety, as it appears, of this. Dr. Lindley (Medical 
and Economical Botany) considers the CUnts acida of Roxburgh. 
Madagascar Lime, from Mauritius. (Mr. Duncan.) 
Comquat; fruit of Citrus oUvttformis, China. (Miss Wylde.) 
Bitter or Seville Orange, Citrus vulgaris, Risso. This, the well- 
known Seville or Bitter Orange, is by some considered the native or 
wild stock of the true Orange {C, Aurantium\ which is supposed to owe 
its sweetness and agreeable flavour to cultivation. It is distinguished 
by its rough coat, deep orange-colour, and its bitter properties. The 
latter recommend it for that excellent preserve called Marmalade, which 
is the crushed fruit, boiled in sugar. From the flowers, which also 
yield Oil of Neroli, Orange-flower water is chiefly obtained. It is this 
kind which is most easily and generally cultivated in our gardens. 

Sweet Oranges; fruit of Citrus Aurantium, Risso. Varieties again of 
this well-known fruit are endless. Risso enumerates 169. " The most 
remarkable we receive," says Mr. Archer, " are the St. Michael's, the 
Blood-red, the Maltese, and the Majorca, or seedless variety." Of 
Sweet Oranges, as reported in Poole's Statistics, the imports were, in 
1851, 300,500 packages, weighing 35,000 tons! Mr. Luscombe has 
ripened Sweet Oranges in the open air (as well as Limes and Citrons) at 
his seat in Devonshire, and presented samples to us. Besides the above, 
we possess Oranges, more or less distinct, from Brazil ; Bahia Orafiges 
(Captain Strutt), from Sierra Leone (Messrs. Payne and Sons), etc. 
Orange Berries ; immature fruits, used for making " issue peas." 
Orange Flowers and Leaves ; dried. South of Europe. 
Models of OrangeSy made of a soft wood in India. (Mrs. Maryatt, 
J. Law, Esq.) 

Orange wood. Citrus Aurantium, Bisso. Tuscany. 
Tootk'picks made of Orange wood, made in Madeira (J. G. Johnson, 
Esq.), and at Rio Janeiro (Miss C. Croker). 
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WdUnng-cane of Orange wood. ( J. G. Johnoonj Egg) /W- W^ 
Oily prepared from Orange seeds. Jamaica. (Dr. M'Fadyen.) 
Bergamot Orange, or Mellerosa, Citrus Bergamia, Risso. Fruit 

somewhat pyriform. Rind extremely fragrant, and, submitted to violent 

pressure in moulds, pretty small boxes are made of it. Both the flowers 

and fruit yield the well-known essential oil of Bergamot, extensively 

employed by perfumers. 

Navel Orange, or Larangeira teleta, A variety with a depression, 

and a small protuberance at the top. 

Shaddock, Citrus Decumana, L, The largest of all the Orange 

tribe : with very thick and spongy coat ; called Pamplemousse by the 

French. 

{Jb be continued.) 



Biographical Account of M. Adeien de Jtjssieu ; 5y M. J. Decaisnb. 

(Extracted from the Memoirs of the Imperial Agricultural Society of 

France, for the year 1854.) 

In commencing a short notice of the Life and Labours of M. Adrian 
de Jussieu, a reflection occurs to my mind, which seems to bear pecu- 
liarly on the scientific career of our late illustrious colleague, while it 
explains and enhances our regrets. 

In science, as in all the various paths which lie open to human ac- 
tivity, merit stands generally alone : it rarely descends from father to 
son ; and it would seem that the nobility of talent, which we all cheer- 
fully acknowledge, and which asserts itself by the benefits it confers, is 
still subject, like other aristocracies, to those alternations and reverses 
which remind us of the equality of human nature. If, by a rare ex- 
ception, we do occasionally behold instances of genius perpetuating 
itself through many succeeding generations, and even waxing brighter 
and broader as it descends, still, like all things here below, it has its 
marked close and limit, which it cannot overpass ; it vanishes, and the 
name which it had encircled with a halo of renown, remains but as a 
legacy which is bequeathed to family affection and pride. 

The De Jussieus have been one of the privileged races in the intel- 
lectual kingdom. For a century and a half, from tlie days of Tourne- 
fort to the present time, they have figured in the history of Botany. 
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The names of Antoine, of Joseph, of Bernard, and of Antoine-Laurent 
de Jussieu are popularly known among us : these great men are among 
our national honours, and we may well be proud of the influence which 
their labours exerted in the whole kingdom of Natural History. To 
these illustrious names we must now add that of the last of the family, 
Adrien de Jussieu, the worthy representative of the fathers of the Na- 
tural System, whose recent death has cast a gloom over the whole 
scientific world. You have appointed me, as his more immediate pupil, 
to collect the principal incidents of a life which was so dear to us ; and 
I shall strive to justify your confidence, and thus also to repay some 
small portion of that debt of gratitude which T can never hope to dis- 
charge. 

Adrien de Jussieu was born at the Museum, on the 23rd of Decem- 
ber, 1797. His delicate health forbade his being entered at an early 
age at college, and he was educated at home by his parents. His 
mother, eager to contribute towards the opening of his remarkably 
intelligent mind, grappled with a study from which her sex usually 
shrinks, and taught herself Latin that she might instruct her son. In 
time however Adrien's constitution became more robust, and he was 
enabled to share in the advantages of a public education, the studies 
of the Napoleon Lyceum completing what had been commenced at 
home. At seventeen years of age, in 1814, the young De Jussieu ob- 
tained the highest prize in the annual competition, and gave a happy 
augury of his bright and successful future. 

Free to follow his own predilections, Adrien de Jussieu would per- 
haps have devoted himself exclusively to literature. His profound ac- 
quaintance with the two languages of antiquity, his keen appreciation 
of the grand ideas and noble style of the learned writers of Greece and 
Rome, the peculiar turn of his mind, which, like that of Erasmus, had 
a touch of scepticism, leading him to delight in elegant discussion, his 
University success, all swayed him in favour of literature. But accord- 
ing to the good old axiom, " Noblesse oblige," he early feli that upon 
himself, the son, the grand-nephew of eminent botanists, the duty de- 
volved of labouring in behalf of the inheritance which his forefathers 
had bequeathed him. Without relinquishing his favourite books, he 
gallantly devoted himself to Natural History, and his fijrst essays in 
this new career foretold the lustre which he would confer on the illus- 
trious name which he bore. 
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Amid the fields, and wciods, and smiling country which surround 
Paris, and whither he was at a future period to conduct his own pupils, 
our young student of botany learned his first solitary lessons. But, 
according to custom, he also pursued the study of medicine, as his 
predecessors had done ; and it being imperative then, to combine the 
title of doctor with tliat of botanist, the young De Jussieu went through 
the faculty course. At this period of life he became intimately ac- 
quainted with Achille Eichard and Ad. Brongniart, and the identity of 
pursuits rendered their friendship all the closer. 

The thesis with which our student completed, in 1824, his medical 
studies, was also his dibut in botany. He took for his subject the 
Uuphorbiacea, discussing, at the same time, their medical properties 
and natural afBnities as combined together, under the following title, 
" Plantse quae genere conveniunt etiam virtute conveniunt, quae ordine 
natm'ali contiuentur etiam virtute propius accedunt." The thesis was 
couched in the Latin tongue, which was a rare piece of hardihood at 
that period; but its talent justified the innovation. 

Each one of us. Gentlemen, when entering into life,, brings with him 
an intellectual and moral and physical individuality ; but our tenden- 
cies, and our readiness to adopt certain ideas, in preference to others, 
are affected by the circumstances in which we are placed, and our na- 
tive faculties bear, more or less, the stamp of surrounding influences. 
Adrien de Jussieu could no more elude these impressions than other 
men can ; and, fortunately for him, his friends were all of the most 
advantageous kind. L. C. Eichard, Ampere, and Desfontaines were 
among his earliest associates, the inmates of his paternal home ; soon 
after, Charles Sigismund Kunth, an admirable botanist, became his 
companion in work, and aided him in making many admirable analyses. 
When Antoine-Laurent de Jussieu began to succumb to the weight of 
years, M. Eoeper led Adrien's mind towards morphological studies ; 
and this German naturalist's Essay for a Monograph of EupJiorhiacea 
called Adrien de Jussieu's attention to similar subjects ; while this in- 
tercourse of two men, both pursuing the same career, produced no 
rivalry except that of the kindliest friendship. 

In 1826, after Antoine-Laurent de Jussieu had held, for fifty-six 
years, the post of Professor of Botany, he began to think of retiring ; 
and the assembled professors of the Museum then nominated his son 
Adrien to the Professorship of Eural Botany, an honour which had 
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been granted, a ceutary before, to his great-uncle Bernard. At this 
DO very remote period, the study of indigenous plants was held to be 
an essential part of botany ; and the herborizing rambles which were 
deemed requisite, held a considerable degree of importance in the minds 
of both professor and pupils. We had not then arrived at the opinion 
that there is little science and less utility in the distinction of species, 
and that the time devoted to this difficult labour is hardly better than 
so much loss ; nor did we entertain the strange and contradictory no- 
tion, into which our savans are now apt to fall, that little advantage is 
derived from familiarizing ourselves with facts. We must not blink 
the question : such an error is destructive of all real science, and would 
be eminently injurious to agriculture, which rightly demands that we 
should pay attention to the slightest characters of the species and va- 
rieties which are subjects of cultivation. We must never forget that it 
is by botanical rambles that the habits of plants, and their organo- 
graphy, are learned, and that we thereby attain a clear idea of those 
specific diffelrences, which lie at the foundation of all systems of classi- 
fication. Many a zoologist and geologist, as well as botanist, would 
France and Europe have lost, but for those excursions, which are at- 
tractive at all periods of life, and by which those tastes and faculties 
have been elicited, of which their owners perhaps hardly were conscious 1 

Adrien de Jussieu's integrity of mind led him to appreciate, to the 
full, the importance of the office which was confided to him : he felt 
that it was his duty to teach beginners, and to decide perhaps, in a 
measure, those vocations which render man useful to his fellow-crea- 
tures. His was not a new task ; his father, his great-uncle, and Sebas- 
tian Vaillant, had all been botanical demonstrators to the Museum, and 
he had tracked out the path which he was to pursue. 

Those persons who joined in the excursions can attest how actively 
the subject of this Memour devoted himself to the fatiguing duty. 
Without alluding to long and weary walks, and to the storms which, 
under our uncertain climate, frequently endanger the health of the 
pedestrians, it is no easy matter to be the constant referee in all those 
questions which a large party of students is continually addressing to 
the professor ; — much patience, readiness of mind, promptitude of re- 
ply, and a cheerfulness which does not degenerate into familiarity, are 
indispensable; and above all, a perfect acquaintance with the varied 
forms of vegetation, and such a ready memory that the teacher may 
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not be baffled by any sudden and perplexing anomaly. All these qua- 
lities (not common, singly) did Adrien de Jussieu possess in admirable 
combination ; and all his students, as well as myself, who so long shared 
his labours, can testify that he never relaxed his exertions, even under 
the attacks of the cruel disease which finally carried him off, and which 
his rural excursions never failed to aggravate. 

M. de Jussieu was far however from being satisfied with thus advan- 
cing his favourite science. He felt himself called upon to promote it 
in a more direct and lasting manner. A series of memoirs, models in 
their way, and wherein the growing progress of botany has found no- 
thing which required modification, proceeded from his pen, and fix his 
rank among the first European botanists. I have just alluded to his 
Monograph of the Euphorbiacea, Similarly confining his attention to 
generic divisions, he displayed the sagacity of his views in his Mono- 
graph of the Eutacea, and added to it those diagrams which display, 
with peculiar simplicity and faithfulness, the relative position of the 
floral organs. In 1830 he published a third Essay on the Meliacea : 
it is even completer than the two previous ones, for it includes all the 
specific characters of the plants in that family. It was followed by 
the Monograph of the Malpighiacea^ M. de Jussieu's crowning per- 
formance, and on which he laboured for fourteen successive years, for 
it was not till 1843 that this noble Memoir was published, and it would 
have sufiiced alone to establish its author's reputation. The deepest 
questions of anatomy and physiology are here raised and settled ; they 
are the floral symmetry, anomalies, fecundation, and the remarkable 
structure of climbing plants in general. M. de Jussieu has adapted to 
the plates, illustrative of the generic character, a system of referential 
marks, which consists (as had been attempted by Mr. Eobert Brown in 
his * lllustrationes Plantarura Novae Hollandia)') in constantly desig- 
nating the same organ by the same combination of letters or of signs. 
But what few botanists have noticed, and which seems to me peculiarly 
deserving attention, is the concluding plate, in which he has endeavoured 
to express the multiplied affinities of genera, and has thus shown that 
the Natural System is not, as had long been supposed, the Linear Si/s- 
tem. It were an overstepping of my present limits, if I proceeded to 
explain this novel view ; and I will therefore only say that it contains 
the germ of the highest philosophical ideas. This Monograph of the 
MalpiyhiacecB is a work, executed in the maturity of his abilities, and 
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which proves Jussieu to possess immense botanical knowledge, together 
with as penetrating and clear a judgment as had appertained to his 
illustrious forefathers, Antoine-Laurent and Bernard de Jussieu, them- 
selves. 

{To be continued.) 



Report of a Journey of Discovery into the Interior of Western 

Australia, between Sth Septetnber, 1848, and Zrd February, 1849 ; 

by J. S. EoE, Esa., Sugreyor-General. -. c****^^-*^ • 
(Continued from vol. vi. p. 380.) 

The sun being now very low, and the dreary " sand patch" yet to 
be traversed, we wended our way slowly onwards amongst its living 
hillocks, remarking on the sad spectacle we had just witnessed, having 
in all probability been occasioned chiefly by the want of water, which 
was anywhere to be had in abundance, within a stone's "throw, by 
scratching a small hole in the sand. This presence of fresh water in 
the large sand-drifts of the sea-coast has often been observed by tra- 
vellers, but never satisfactorily accounted for ; nor can I assign for it 
any cause more rational or probable than its being the drainage of the 
back country through those caverns and hollow ways which, in lime- 
stone countries, so much abound. 

Passing through much good grass, amongst Peppermint-trees and 
short steep sand-hills, we reached our camp before it was quite dark, 
and I observed the latitude of the clump of large Yeit-trees in which 
it was situated to be 34° 24' 29" S. ; three miniature woods of the 
same description extending in a line from it to the N.N.W., about a 
mile apart. Smiler was somewhat better, but still giving cause for un- 
easiness about him. 

Next day we proceeded westward, along a beaten track of the na- 
tives, behind the sea-coast hills, where the land lay low, open, and for 
several miles nearly level, with small clumps of Yeit-trees, and rushy 
lagoons. 

At the end of ten miles we descended the steep shore of the estuary 
which receives the Pallinup River, and crossing its dry sand-bar, which 
was only fifty or sixty yards across, encamped two miles up its southern 
shore, where we found abundance of excellent grass for our horses, and 
tolerable water, by digging near the shore of the estuary. The latter 
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was at this time Tery fbll, the water in it nearly salt* and grata scarce 
on its lower part. Poor Smiler having been left behind on th)) oppo- 
site side of the bar, standing in the estnaiy ap to his saddle-girths, 
unable to move another yard, Messrs. Gregory and Bidl^ brought 
him into camp late in the evening, somewhat revived by his refreshing 
halt. It was nevertheless bat too evident that, without further rest, 
he would be quite unable to accomplish the remainder of his journey, 
or even to reach Mr. Cheyne's establishment at Gape Ridie, although 
not more than twenty miles distant. I therefore availed myself of tiiis 
necessity for a halt, to examine the Pallinup fiiver upwards, as It was 
crossed hereabouts by the line of direction taken by the shales from the 
vicinity of West Mount Barren. About our camp the granitic strati- 
fied rocks preserved the corresponding directimi of W. 18^ to 95^ S., 
and had a dip to S. 25^ E. of about 70^; besides whiish, onr hopes 
were further raised by observing an outcrop of red sandstone, with va- 
rieties of a lighter colour above it, and by a recollection that this was 
the river on which we had first noticed so many red and yeUow difia 
about twelve miles higher up, on the 18th of November last 

The hills on the eastern side of the bar are entirely composed of 
such rocks, covered over with a loose sandy soil, but on the opposite 
sides they speedily rise to granite-hills cf greater elevation, and termi- 
nate very abruptly to the eastward at Point Irby, or, as the sealers are 
in the habit of calling it, " Groper Bluff." This name has been applied 
by them in consequence of the locality being much resorted to by a 
large species of rock fish, weighing from thirty to one hundred pounds, 
which they have dignified with the name of Groper, in consequence of 
its feeding among the rocks, and detaching from them large limpets, 
sea-ears, etc., with its stout long teeth, resembling those of a pig. We 
caught one weighing about forty pounds, and found it of a dingy black 
colour, short, sturdy, and very strong, with large black scales, and a 
pointed head. It was well supplied with fins, and had soft protruding 
lips or gums, adapted to its peculiar mode of obtaining food. It proved 
excellent eating, very gelatinous and nourishing. Some wild ducks and 
duck-eggs were also added to our larder, the nests being found among 
the low bushes, from 100 to 300 yards back from the river's bank. 

On the morning of the 7th of January every surrounding object be- 
yond ten yards was completely obscured by the densest fog I have ever 
seen in Australia. Its appearance at that time was rather inopportune, 
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as our sick horse, Smiler, was nowhere to be found, and we began to 
fear he might liave stumbled into the estuaiy from weakness, and been 
drowned. He was at length discovered lying down in a small thicket, 
and was brought into camp in a very weak and seedy state, notwith- 
standing his recent rest. Being nevertheless in hopes he would be 
able to accomplish the remainder of the journey to Cape Riche, now 
amounting only to fifteen miles, we commenced it so soon as the sun 
had acquired sufficient power to dispel the fog, and proceeded up a 
steep rocky valley to the S.W. Passing northward of the high granite 
ridge which extends westward from Point Irby, at the end of two miles 
and a half the horses were watered at a permanent spring of good 
water, called Noondeip, situate amongst granite rocks, in a watercourse 
descending to the south-westward. A mile beyond this brought us 
out upon the scrubby coast-hills, overlooking a snug little boat harbour 
at their feet, from which the extremity of Cape Kiche bore S. 17° W. 
It was formed by a low rocky point on its south side, its sandy beach 
was open to easterly winds, and the sea broke heavily upon a detached 
covered reef, which lay to the southward of it, a mile from the shore. 
Passing up the steep rocky valley of a small watercourse which fell into 
this little cove from the westward, the travelling was very rugged and 
bad for nearly two miles, when the beach at length became practicable, 
and our horses felt much relieved by getting on to it. After scrambling 
over two or three rocky sandstone cliffs, which were lashed at their 
bases by a heavy surf, and crossing several small watercourses, with 
beds of the same description, we at length reached the mouth of 
Cheyne's Inlet, and were surprised to find it open, with a salt stream, 
ten yards wide and two feet deep, running strongly out. Our approach 
having been observed, we were met here by the worthy owner of the 
property, Mr. George Cheyne, who showed us how to avoid some 
quicksands in crossing, and then welcomed us to his hospitable abode 
with his accustomed kindness and cordiality. 

After an absence of eighty-six days, which, to our weak and worn- 
out horses in particular, had been a period of almost unremitting toil 
and privation, they once again revelled in the enjoyment of good com 
. and rest, and, with the exception of Smiler, rapidly recruited their ex- 
hausted energies. 

Here we remained four days, during which the horses were re-shod 
in their fore-feet ; saddles, bags, and clothes were repaired and put in 
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order, and every preparation made for our return to the Swan, with 
provisions completed for' twenty days. Every opportunity was taken 
of adding to my store of angles and other useful observations for my 
survey of the country ; and for several hours on two successive days I 
watched from Cape Eiche, and from the high land over it, for a covered 
reef of rocks which I was informed had been frequently seen by vessels 
three miles S.E. by S. from the Cape. Although my vigils were both 
during and after a fresh breeze, when this danger might be supposed 
to be visible, I could perceive no appearance of it with a good tele- 
scope, but have nevertheless no reason to doubt its existence. The 
latitude of Mr. Cheyne's large bam, by three stars on the meridian, 
was 34° 36' 31" S. 

As the water on the face of the country was now fast drying up, or 
becoming too salt for use, I hastened our preparations so as to have 
everything in readiness by the morning of the 7th of January ; but it 
was then found that our native had become tired of the service on 
which he had been engaged, and had gone to rejoin his tribe. Finding 
it impossible to replace him without much loss of time, 1 had to aban- 
don my intention of taking a new route to the westward and through 
the middle of the Stirling Range, as all parties agreed in assuring me 
that fresh water was then extremely scarce along that line, and could 
only be found by the aid of a native. 

On January 7 we took leave of our hospitable friends Mr. and Mrs. 
Cheyne, to whom I felt greatly indebted for their kindness in facili- 
tating all our arrangements; and leaving poor old Smiler to be re- 
cruited and forwarded on (as he was then so reduced as to be scarcely 
able to keep his legs), we proceeded along the beaten sandal-wood track 
on the eastern side of the Stirling Eange, the remaining nine horses 
being much revived. 

Encamping on the 9th at the spring of Poilyenup, near the Pallinup 
Eiver, we were there joined by four teams engaged in carting sandal- 
wood to Cape Riche, for shipment to China, and next day we proceeded 
up the river, passing through much good grassy country in its valley 
and various tributaries. The branches of this river are numerous, and 
come chiefly from the eastward of north ; but as I wished to make for 
the military post at Kojonup, we followed up what appeared to be the 
main stream coming from the N.W., and in twelve miles reached a 
place called Myerup, where Mr. Maxwell had a sandal-wood cutting- 
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station, at a good spring and amongst good grass. Here the beaten 
track terminated, and I could gain no information relative to water in 
the coantiy in advance, but was fortunately enabled to engage a native 
to accompany us, and under his guidance followed up the river on the 
following day. The latitude of Myerup was found to be 34° 8' ^T S., 
with Ellen's Peak bearing S. 21'' 15 E., and the Peak of Toolbrunup 
S.W. by S. 

Our next bivouac was at some large pools called Kybelup, eleven 
miles further on, the intermediate space being grassy in the river's bed, 
but scrubby on extensive open downs immediately behind the valley. 
Shortly above this we quitted the Pallinup, coming from the N.W. in 
a rocky granite bed, containing pooh of water nearly fresh. The grass 
in the river's valley had by this time depreciated much both in quantity 
and quality, and, as we proceeded westward, entirely disappeared in a 
level sandy coimtry, covered with low scrub and brushwood. In seven 
miles and a half W. by S. from our last camp, we watered at Carramup, 
a spring of good water surrounded by a small patch of grass, at this 
time very dry, growing in tolerably good soil. White Gum and Yeit 
were also now frequently met with, and at the end oi five miles of grassy 
forest land, extensively fired by the natives, we encamped at a fine open 
lake of good water, 200 yards in diameter, called Toolbrun. Ducks 
were very plentiful about it, and the country around teemed with Kan- 
garoo and Emu. Here we met the families, or small tribe, to which 
our native guide belonged, and by whom we were welcomed to their 
groimd. These, and all the aborigines we fell in with after leaving 
Cape Eiche, were afflicted with the prevailing hooping-cough. They 
seemed however to adopt no precautions against it, and on the other 
hand, the disease had visited them but mildly; latitude 34° 6' 55'' S. 

Next day we travelled through mostly forest country, in plains well 
grassed, and had abundance of good water, camping at the end of eleven 
miles upon the Gordon River, in large pools of good water. Here again 
we had to repeat remonstrances at the day's march being so short, but 
all in vain, our guide (who richly deserved the appellation of " Donkey," 
by which he had been distinguished by the white people) persisting in 
saying the water in advance was all salt and bad ; latitude 34° 2' 34" S., 
and native name Kylobunup. 

Throughout the 18th of January we travelled over grassy forest 
country, intersected by many small tributaries to the Gordon, in some 
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of whicli were pools of good water, and in all of them good giais. 
Finding us resolved to proceed withont tkem if they did not pnsh on, 
oar guides grambled along at a somewhat .better paoe this day, and 
accomplished twenty-one and a half miles N.W. by N., halting at a 
small pool in a waterooorse winding to the S.W., in latitade 33^ 48' %" S. 
Ihey called the place Ghiow*yillnp. 

On the 19th, being personally onwell, and quite unable either to 
walk or sit a horse, I did not move away until 4 p.m., when we made 
a short stage of five miles, and soon after sunset readied a deserted 
sheep station of Mr. J. Hassell's at Carralup, on the \A bank of the 
Beaufort Biver. The grass here was extensiye and tokarably good, and 
the water of the river fresh, in large pools thirty yards across, winding 
to the N.W. A cart arrived soon afterwards to remove the contents 
of the hut, preparatory to Mr. Hasaell transferring his principal station 
to the good country we had discovered on the 22nd of October, at 
Jeeramungup, on the Fitzgerald. This arrival from the haunts of 
dvilized man put us in possession of various particulars relative to 
passing events in the colony, and made us acquainted, fcnr the first time, 
with the result of Mr. A. Gregory's recent expedition towards Shark's 
Bay, — of his discoveiy of a lead vein on the Ifurchison Biver, — and 
of the Governor having been wounded by a native, on a visit subse- 
quently made to the spot. 

Proceeding south-westward along a beaten road next day, over un- 
dulating forest country covered with indifferent grass, at the end of 
seven miles we crossed another branch of the Beaufort in a soft dry 
bed seventy yards wide, filled with brushwood ; and in four and a half 
miles more, reached another of Mr. Hassell's sheep stations, at a brackish 
spring called Warkelup, or Joseph's Well. Here the overseer was pre- 
paring to remove his flock also to the Fitzgerald, the coimtry around 
having been extensively burnt by the natives, and the grass nearly all 
destroyed for the season. In four miles W.N.W. from this station we 
reached Kojonup Barracks, and were met with every desire on the part 
of the small military party stationed there to render us any little ser- 
vice in their power. By five stars on the meridian, the mean latitude 
of the Kojonup Barracks was found to be 83° 49' 20" S., and two 
azimuths gave the magnetic variation 3° 48' westerly. 

Remaining at our camp on Sunday, the 2l8t of January, I performed 
Divine service to our little party, according to the custom invariably 
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followed throughout the journey whenever circumstances permitted, and 
next morning, having discharged our natives, we proceeded along the 
post-road towards Buubury. The route lay amongst rocky forest hills, 
and both grass and water were in sufficient quantities for supplying our 
wants ; but notwithstanding this, our horses continually cropped from 
many bushes on their way, and from none more eagerly than the poi- 
sonous plants which are so fatal to cattle and sheep. Our previous 
belief that horses could partake of these plants with impunity had now 
to be corrected, for after crossing the Blackwood at twenty-four miles 
from Kojonup, winding through hilly country, nearly all of them showed 
such alarming symptoms of weakness and lethargy that, on the morning 
of the 24th, I was glad to find a suitable place at which to halt them 
for the remainder of the day, three or four miles after we had com- 
menced our day's journey. They were fortunately somewhat relieved 
by the short respite this afforded them, but it was not without some 
difficulty they were got on another stage of sixteen miles next day, to 
a branch of the Collie Hiver, at this time in fresh pools, in latitude 
33° 34' 25" S. 

At twelve miles from the Blackwood Biver, the white gum and ma- 
hogany forests began to show some very good timber of the latter de- 
scription, and it increased both in quantity and quality as we proceed^ 
north-westward, improving as the white gum became replaced by red, 
and the trees grew closer, straighter, and better able to resist the per- 
nicious effects of the periodical bush fires. 

On the 26th we passed about twenty miles N.W. by W., to la- 
titude 33° 27' 39" S., through forests of the finest timber that could be 
desired for naval and ordnance purposes ; the splendid straight maho- 
gany or jarrale trees growing within three or six feet of each other, 
reaching the height of fifty and eighty feet without a branch or blemish, 
and apparently quite sound. The red gum is equally perfect, although 
not so good for naval purposes as the jarrale, on account of its nume- 
rous gum-veins, which would appear to weaken the timber in the solid 
mass, and to render it unfit for any purpose requiring the exclusion of 
water. It is nevertheless highly piized by the Colonists for various 
purposes about a farm, and would apparently answer well for ships' 
beams, being of immense size, very hard, tough, and straight. It is 
however more subject to decay than the jarrale, which in its sound 
state, and. free from sap, is not even assailable by those formidable and 
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universal destroye^Bj the wliitc ant and sea-worm. The beat timber ia 
found ill the mo^t billy country, and tht' greatest facilities are at com* 
muTid for tfie construction of roads tbrough it ; long, straigbt timber of 
any required dimensions being ou the spot for bridges and riaducts. 

Eight or nine mile^ on a devious course to the N.N.W,, through 
hilly country equally practicable and equally well timbered, took us to 
the Pergoisou; after croaging which, by a very good email bridge^ the 
road l>ocame and continued for three and a half miles so steep and 
aevere^ amongst sharp abrupt billsj as to be totally impracticable for a 
loaded team. After this, the country opened out and became more 
level; the hilla were Icflt entirely behind, atid a good easy road might 
be made throughout the intervening distance to the shipping port of 
Buubuty. 

Having now reached a located part of the Colony, we passed by 
beaten tracks homewardsj for the benefit of our weary horses, and on 
the evening of the 2nd of February arrived at Perth, after an absence 
of one hundred and forty-nine days. 

I>uring this period the Expedition traversed necTrly 1800 miles of 
country ; and although, ^m the nature of the interior^ no great addi- 
tion has been made to the amount of good land available to the Colony, 
Hjuch useful geographical knowledge has been acquired relative to a 
portion of this continent hitherto entirely unknown. Independent of 
all other considerations, and as being more immediately and pi-actically 
beneficial to this Colonyj the discovery which has been made on this 
occasion of coal in two available situations, at this particular juncture, 
is alone sufficient recompense for all the outlay and labour bestowed, 
especially if my anticipations are realized, that this valuable mineral 
may be traced even nearer than I found it to the anchorage in Doubtful 
Island Bay. 

It is also to be hoped that, as one of the most valuable and most 
readily available sources of wealth in this Colony, the superb naval 
timber which I observed in such inexhaustible quantity in the forests 
behind Bunbury, will not much longer be suffered to remain there idle, 
but that, on. the formation of practicable roads, the axe and saw will 
shortly resound amongst it, to the mutual advantage of the Colony and 
of its parent country. 

The pleasing duty now only remains to me of reporting my entire 
satisfaction with the praiseworthy conduct of Messrs. Gregory and 
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Ridley, and of Privates Lee and Buck of the 96th, who were associ- 
ated with me on this expedition. To the cheerfulness and alacrity 
with which each and all were ever at their respective posts, putting 
forth their best energies and exertions to overcome formidable obstacles 
and further the objects in view, is mainly to be attributed, under Pro- 
vidence, my successful accomplishment of the duties pointed out in 
His Excellency's instructions ; nor can I speak too highly of that spirit 
of steady endurance and determination with which they met unavoid- 
able privations, and faced difl&culties and impediments of no ordinary 
description, during our long and toilsome journey. 
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The Voyage of H.M,8, Herald; being an Extract of a Letter from Mr, 
Milne, dated Island of Tanna, New Hebrides, December 4, 1854. 

[The following may be considered a notice in continuation of the 
information given in our last volume (Vol. VI.), p. 353. We expect 
more full particulars from Mr. Macgillivray very shortly. — Ed.] 

I avail myself of the opportunity afforded by the Juno barque to send 
you a short account of our cruise since leaving Sydney. We touched 
first at Auckland, and then went to Waikihi (also in New Zealand), and 
I made a small collection of plants at the latter place ; from thence to 
Sunday Island, south latitude 29° 15' 30'', and east longitude 2° 5', 
v^hich is an almost perpendicular mountain, and Mr. Macgillivray and 
I made an excursion to its summit. Nothing could be more interesting 
than the varied and rare kinds of Ferns which bordered our path, and 
hung gracefully suspended overhead, together with Orchide€e and Mosses, 
One Tree-fern, probably a Oyathea, struck me particularly. I noticed 
a Talm, which is said to be uncommon. The genera Asplenium, Poly- 
podium, and JDoodia abounded ; and I saw a species of Litobrochia, 
On gaining the summit we observed a particularly fine Lycopodium, 
which grew on the bough of a tree, overhanging a deep ravine ; and the 
desire to obtain it was so strong, that taking off my heavy botanical 
box, I climbed along the trunk of the tree, and when in the act of 
.^rasping the Fern, I lost my balance, and thought for a moment thai 
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J was about to be precipitated into the abyss below, Aji iristautflueous 
nffort pToetired my BafeLy; I seizctl the ^pecimensj nud tiescendctt with 
then) ill triiitnpli. On the suintnit I aho gathered m^ny Lichens aikJ 
Hypna, "We kept the riilgc of the mDuiitain for a cou&iderable dia- 
tancG, and were eocb anted witb the rieh vegetation wbicb everywhere 
springs out of the cleils of the volcauic rocks, Mr. itacgillivray ctjl- 
leeted many Mosses, and a species t>f Jungermanmai also four speciea 
of Lan^-aheUs, a Fillarma^ n BuUmn^y and two Helite^, There are no 
reptUea nor beetles on Sunday Island, and but a few binls. We hearilp 
at jnterTab, tlie pleasant notes of the Parsm-hirdt and Tve saw two 
kinds of MtUton-^ird ; one is large, antl Mr. Macgillivray has given it 
a name, the other is Fuffifim assimili*. The mountain -ridge productd 
Feronica salicifolia^ and a pale blue^fiowered Lahelia^ both which are 
also found at New Zealand j likewise an Orchideovs plant. We reached 
a projecting point, whence we obtained a splendid prospect of deep ra- 
yineSj full of vegetation, cragp;y rocks prey with Lichens, and a beauti- 
ful freshwater lake. The sun had set long ere we regained the ship. 

On Monday, the 24 th of July, we quitted Sunday Island, and ar- 
rived at Minerva Beef on the 1st of August, and after surveying it, 
proceeded to Moala, one of the Pyi Islands, Here the natives were 
not at oil hostile, so that we (Mr. MacgiUivray and 1) went on shore ; 
they kept begging for pipesj but, to our surprise, made no request for 
tobacco, nor cared to take it, — a circumstance which was explained 
when wc visited their villages^ and saw hunches of the plant suspended 
against the native huts. These people raise a very good kind of to- 
bacco, for smoking. One of the natives accompanied us in an excur- 
sion up a small brook, where grew large trees of Erythrina Indica, and 
a yellow-flowered Eugenia, many interesting Orasses and Ferns, especi- 
ally Lastrea and Pteris, two kinds of Marchantia, and numerous shrubs, 
entwined with several species of Convolvulus. It somehow occurred to 
my mind that Balanvphoras ought to grow in such a locality, and I 
spent more than an hour in turning over dead foliage, and bunting for 
them, and was just about to relinquish the search in despair, having no 
clue except the striking similarity of vegetation, etc., to that where I 
had previously found them elsewhere, when I spied a species, which I 
joyfully put into spirits, and I hope that you will pronounce it new. I 
have not time to say more about it now. Mr. MacgiUivray has sent 
an account of our cruise to the * Sydney Morning Herald,* and I have 
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requested a friend to forward the paper to Mr. Smith. Angan, another 
of the Fiji group, which we visited after Moala, has much the same 
vegetation, but possesses a larger number of Cryptogamoua plants, some 
of which I expect are novelties. Without boasting, I may say that T 
have availed myself of every opportunity for collecting and for exploring 
the interior of the islands where we touched. Often and often I have 
passed nights on the ground, even while rain fell in torrents, which 
caused me a fortnight of sharp fever, before leaving the Fiji Islands. 

At Angan and Ovulan, which we next visited, I gathered many 
Orchidea^ and have now between sixteen and eighteen plants of this 
tribe growing in a glazed case. The latter island is very mountainous, 
and its vegetation is peculiarly rich. By the margin of a large river 
in the heart of the island, I saw a solitary specimen of the Fiji Bam- 
mora, and learned, upon inquiry, that it had been brought hither from 
a neighbouring island by one of the natives, who planted it. The tree 
grew near a large native town, called Labbania, fourteen miles from 
Lavuka, where our ship was anchored ; here I was alone, and obliged 
to trust myself entirely to the mercy of the people, whose reception of 
me at first was not particularly friendly. The principal chief was ab- 
sent ; but when he returned he treated me very kindly, ordered fish to 
be caught, a pair of fowls killed, and pork to be cooked for me, and 
forbade any annoyance being caused to me, on pain of death. I gave 
him several articles, with which he was much delighted, and finding 
that his protection was to be trusted, I remained two days among them 
collecting plants on the mountains. I aftisrwards returned to the same 
town with Mr. Macgillivray, and he and I examined their heathen 
temples. There are several Europeans on the island of Ovulan, who 
own small cutters, with which they trade in the Fijis. A Missionary 
also resides there, and the natives are well inclined towards Christianity. 
There is a large population among the mountains. Just now, dreadful 
wars are raging, caused by the cruelties of the King of Boro, or Baw, 
whom the people of Fiji are very anxious to deprive of all power, and 
to vest the authority in the hands of a ruler who «hall be less sangui- 
nary. This wretch has sacrificed thousands of lives, generally making 
brethren the instruments of his atrocities :— parents have slain and eaten 
their children, and children their parents, at his command ; this is the 
cause of the war which is now desolating the whole Fijian Archipelago. 

Our Captain next went to Ban and kindly allowed me to accompany 
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him, for I was particularly anxioas to get plants of the Dammara ; but 
to my great disappointment, I was told, on my arrival, by Mr. Water- 
house, the Missionary, that the forest of Dammara was twenty miles 
inland, and that the conflicts which prevailed among the natives rendered 
travelling most dangerous ; on hearing which, the Captain forbade my 
attempting to go. By my absence from Ovulan on this occasion I also 
lost some of the plants I had gathered, being unable to attend to them 
for some days, for I was not allowed to carry them with me. I was 
glad to procure growing specimens of the tree from which the natives 
make their cloth, with portions of the bark in all stages of preparation, 
to the finished cloth, also several articles of native produce. 

From Ovulan we sailed, on the 24th of November, to Aneiteum, one 
of the New Hebrides, and reached it on the 28th ; but as the ship was 
to proceed quickly to Tanna, whence 1 now write, only forty-eight hours 
could be allowed at Aneiteum, which I strove to use to the best advan- 
tage ; travelling fourteen miles across the mountains for growing plants, 
some of which I send yoi* Please to observe, particularly, one which 
appears to be a Faccinium. I secured also that object of my chief 
desire, the Dammara, both alive, and seeds of it ; with Orchide<B and 
many interesting Ferns ; but had to sleep on the ground one night to 
obtain them. 

We anchored at Tanna on the 2nd of December, at sunset. It was 
a Saturday, and at the entreaty of the native teacher, who had been sent 
hither from Anietum, and who wished us to set a good example to the 
poor islanders, we stayed on board all Sunday. On Monday, Mr. 
Macgillivray and I landed; but we found the natives so troublesome, that 
we were obliged to be very careful, and for safety's sake, we could only 
move about in parties. We took our way towards the mountain, which 
is five miles from our anchorage, and were followed by a prodigious 
concourse of natives, who still realize the description given of them by 
Captain Cook, and since by Dr. Hinds, in their troublesome and inqui- 
sitive ways : they pulled open my botanizing boxes, they pilfered every- 
thing they could contrive to clutch. However, in spite of this annoy- 
ance, we climbed the mountain, upwards of 400 feet above the sea, and 
gazed into the volcanic pit, quite as much in depth and about two miles 
round, which is on the summit. In many places explosions were going 
on, red-hot stones being hurled up to a great height, with clouds of 
smoke and violent bursts of heat. A yellow margin of steaming, cho- 
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king sulphur surrounded the gulf. On the whole, this spot, which is 
most interesting to the geologist and very striking to every observer, 
possesses few attractions for the botanist, as no plants grow near the 
edge of the volcano. On our way there and back, we collected the 
more keenly, but found little that was peculiar to Tanna. An Eugenia, 
a Banyan, and a kind of Fig which produces a small fruit, the skin of 
which blisters the lips, though the natives are fond of it, with a Bar- 
tingtonia, an Hibiscus, and a Hoya in bloom, were the principal flower- 
ing plants, together with most of the Ferns which I had already found- 
on the Fiji Islands. 

We are now bound for the Solomon Islands, in search of Mr. Boyd, 
having received accounts which lead us to hope that he may be alive 
there : I wish it might be true ; at all events, I trust to make good 
collections in this new locality. We shall not return to Sydney before 
February, having laid in a store of provisions at Tanna. It will be a 
great satisfaction to me to hear that my last collections of living and 
dried plants reached you in good order. 
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Wilson, William : Bryologia Britannica ; containing five Mosses 
of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and de- 
scribed according to the Method of Bruch and Schimper, with illtcs- 
trative plates. 8vo. London. 1855, 

The second edition of the * Muscologia Britannica' of Messrs. Hooker 
and Taylor has for many years been out of print. One of the authors 
has long been removed from the scene of his earthly labours, and the 
survivor, if his official duties in a great national establishment were not 
alone sufficient to prevent him from undertaking the task of a new 
edition, might well plead advancing years and its consequences, as his 
excuse for declining the responsibility of a third edition. Happily for 
him and happily for science, Mr. Wilson, so well known for the accu- 
racy of his researches in this department of Botany, was ready and 
willing to take the duty upon himself. He was already considerably 
advanced in a * Synopsis of British Mosses ;' and when a more enlarged 
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work on the same subject nas proposed to bim, with full descriptioDs 
and nameroua platesj taking the * Musco1o^l& Britannica* nnd its figures 
a^ the groundwork, with entire permisaion to make what alterations he 
thought proper, the terms were accepted; he devoted his time and his 
talents to the work, and the 'Bryologia Britannica' now before us b 
the result. 

The many additions that have been made of late years to the native 
Mosses of Great Britain ; the grent changes that the genera and specie^ 
and arrangement J or classification, of the Moase^s, have uudergoiie, 
mainly dne to the admirable 'Bryologia Enropa?a' of Messrs, Bruch 
and Scliimper, re*juired tbat corresponding improvements should he 
made in a work on British Bryology, as tlie scieuee is now termed* 

'* While utterly disclaiming/* soys Mr, Wilson iu his well- writ t*tn in- 
troduction, "servile imitation, or indolent escape from the labour of 
sedulous examination of every point connected with the subject of this 
workj we have adopted the system of Bruch and Schimper, because it 
appears to be founded upon a legitimate and philosophic basisj and 
because any attempt to set up a rival system would be as presumptnoua 
as it ia superfluous. Eutertaining harmonious views, and grateful for 
the kindly intercourse which wo have so long enjoyed with our honoured 
friend Dr, W. P^ Schimper, the principal and surviving author of the 
*Bryologia Europaaa/ we gladly acknowledge the excellence of that 
admirable work, wherein the principlea of natural arraGgement^ imper- 
fectly developed in the works of Hedwig and of Bridel, are so well and 
maturely carried out and applied." 

This ia then a new em in Bryology, and here the Mosses of Great 
Britain and Ireland are for the tirst time attempted to be arranged ac- 
cording to their natural affinities, and the author in a few words defines 
the diiference between the artificial and natural dassification. " The 
artificial classification had almost exclusive reference to the structure of 
the peristome, in conjunction with the form of the calyptra. The 
natural arrangement combines into one group all those species which 
have a stronger natural resemblance of structure, in all parts, than to 
those of any other group ; the sum of characters, and not any single 
character exclusively, being taken into account." We can hardly fancy 
any one so insensible to the beauty and harmony of the latter arrange- 
ment as not to feel its superiority over the former. But as far as our 
own observations go, — ^and Jcotyledonoua plants have occupied no small 
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share of our attention in former years, — the Classes or Orders (for these 
terms are used in the same or in different senses) do not seem as yet to 
be capable of being divided into tangible groups or suborders with the 
same facility as in the case of corresponding groups in Phaenogamous 
plants : they appear so insensibly to pass one into another, that they 
can neither be defined by the pen or pencil, or even neatly distinguished 
by the eye. We have felt and expressed this repeatedly in our at- 
tempts to group the Ferns according to their natural affinities : and 
we feel sure that were Mr. Wilson and Dr. Schimper each to be en- 
gaged independently of the other, in working out a natural arrangement 
of the Mosses, they would come to very different conclusions in respect 
to the extent or limits of the suborders : — so insensible are the passages 
between any given group and its neighbouring, or indeed some distant, 
groups. The arrangement is nevertheless, we would rather say, on that 
account, a natural one ; as far as a linear arrangement can be so. But 
here follows the difficulty : — they are incapable of definition : and so 
sensible does Mr. Wilson appear to be of this, that with that honesty of 
purpose which is so remarkably his character, he declines to offer any 
definition. With the exception of Andreaacea and the Sphagnacea 
(which might as well be excluded from Musci as a natural group, as 
are the Hepaiica), each consisting of a single genus, and as such cha- 
racterized, all the rest of the Mosses are included in the third Order, 
Bn/acea ; but neither is that, nor any of the thirty-six suborders in- 
cluded under it, distinguished by a word of character or explanation. 
We think however, at p. 53, under the fourth suborder, Seligeriea, we 
find an apology, and what is intended in some sort as a remedy, in the 
following statement : — " To avoid prolixity, we shall refer our readers 
to the descriptions of the genera for an idea of the respective suborders 
to which they are supposed to belong. There is much to he learned 
btfore the exact limits of each group can he ascertained; meanwhile it is 
our purpose to proceed on the plan laid down in the * Bryologia Europaea' 
in all cases where good reasons to the contrary do not appear." 

If indeed there was no other arrangement in the volume but that 
just alluded to — the Natural — with the absence of characters for the 
subdivisions, a person not an adept in the science, who might take up 
and seek to determine a given genus, — Fontinalis, for example, which 
is placed near the close of the arrangement, — would have to wade 
through the descriptions of all the first eighty -eight genera oi Bryacea, 
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beforo he vrould come to tlic dub he was seeking. Fort una tety for the 
tyro, thero ia, at Uje he^nningj iirtit, nn *' Analytic Key to tbe Geoera/' 
according to the dichotondal arracgement ; and, aecoodly, a " Synopsis 
of the Genera/* These however being purely artificial, we fear a stu- 
dent may be mUled in somti instances by them. Wc will take a case 
whcre^ as in Zygodon (to be eonsistent with a jiotural arrangement), 
G^moitontUTA Lappoaictim, G. MQugeolii^ and G, mridUdmum^ in a^ite 
(not of their teeth, but) of the abi^ea^e of teeth, are properly referred 
to Zygodbn. But in the " Analytic Key" and in the " Synopsis" we 
can only trace them to Gymnosiomtimt where assuredly they will not be 
found. Such we deem to be the defects of the work; defects perhaps 
due to too implicit an obedience to the 'Bryologia'* on the one hand, 
and in the case of the Analytic Key and the Synopsis^ to too close a a 
adherence to an artificial arrangement, founded on few characters, on 
the other* The remainder of our duty is of a far more agreeable cha- 
raettir: and we hesitate not to say, that in no botanical work are there 
morn perfect models of generic and specihc characters and descriptions 
ihan in that before us ; clear aud distinct, full, but not tedious ; every 
sentence and almost every word has its value* The synonyms are mo&t 
carefully collected and selected, and the habitats are quite sutRcient for 
the purpose. AJl is written ia the English language, and that of the 
best description. A glossary of words "not in common nse," of four 
closely printed pages, explains any new terms, and other botanical ones, 
which J without such aid^ could only be intelligible to a professed Bryo- 
logist : — and the Index is perfect, both as to species and synonyms, and 
references to the plates and figures. 

As was to be expected, the number of genera, as well as species, are 
much increased in relation to those hitherto published in works on 
British Mosses ; the former more than doubled ; in part, the greater 
portion, by the division of old genera, and in part by the additions of 
genera not previously known as British. Ninety genera are here enu- 
merated, and 444 species, of which latter there were only 290 in the 
second edition of 'Muscologia Britannica.' Figures of all the new 

* We think again this feeling is shown in the preservation of the genus Jnodus, 
p. 55, " which scarcely differs from Seligeria in any other respect than in the absence 
of a peristome. Surely, to be consistent, either Anodm {A. Bonianus, distinguished 
fipom Seligeria ptsilla and its allies by the absence of a peristome and its smaller size) 
should be united to Seligeria^ or the Gymnostomoid species of Zygodon should be 
kept distinct from Zygodon. 
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species are given. The English names of the genera are perhaps ca- 
pable of improvement ; and it may be worth the author's consideration 
whether, when a new edition is called for, as we trust will be the case 
ere long, it may not be right to make the English name of equal import 
with the Latin one. We find " Fork-moss," for example, to include 
the genera Arctoa^ Cynodontium, Dicranum, Leucobryum, and Fissidens, 
which latter is placed widely apart from the preceding genera, in quite 
a diiferent suborder. It is true, in olden time these all merged into 
one genus, Dicranum, or " Fork-moss." But there is as much need to 
change the English as the Latin names, if they are to be of any use. 
If this were done, the following singular misapplication would be 
avoided : — Polytrichum is very appropriately translated " Hair-moss," 
and the derivation given, " ttoXvp, many^ and ^pif , hair ; from the hairy 
calyptra." P. undulatum is now separated from Polytrichum, and one 
of its characteristics is to have the " calyptra naked and smooth," and 
hence its genus is named ^^ Atnchum^^ from a and ^/>t£, without hairs : 
but the English genus is still " Hair-moss." Probably Mr. Wilson 
was led to adopt this plan out of respect to the nomenclature of Sir 
James Smith (and no author was ever more happy in this department 
of botany) ; but such would not have been the wishes of Sir James 
himself. At the time he considered (with Linnaeus) lissidens to be 
the same as Hypnum he gave it a corresponding English name ; when 
it was, with more propriety, referred to Bicranum, he called it " Fork- 
moss ;" and if he had afterwards ranked it in Fissidens, he would as- 
suredly again have changed the English name. 



Geat, De. Asa : Plantje NoviES Thubbeeianjs ; the characters of 
some New Genera and Species of Plants in a Collection made by George 
Thurber, Esq., of the late Mexican Boundary Commission, chiefly in 
New Mexico and Sonora. (Memoirs of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, N. S. vol. v.) Cambridge, Massachusetts. 4to. 
1854. 

We have here, from the untiring pen of our able and excellent friend 
Dr. Asa Gray, besides descriptions of new species of known, several 
new, genera; for example, Thurberia among Malvacea; Holacantha 
(Simarubaceat) ; Olneya {Leguminosa) ; Petalonga {Loasacea) ; and Ere- 
meastrum and Bartlettia {Composite). A vast number of observations 
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are madf on oibcr sod Kliied ^etierm BDd spedes, which enhance eon^ 
the ¥alae of tliifl M^snoir^ Not the least iateTt^tiog portion 
i of extrscta frtMH the JottrnAl of Mr* TliiirW, prepared by that 
., at ibe request of Dr. Gray^ " to giTe some idea of the gco- 
gnpliic&t siliuitioiif features, and Aaiarteriiiic vegetation of the re^oD 
ID which tbeae plants were coUrcied ;*' to wfckh Br. Graf haa appended 
nJoabk botanical remarks in the form of foot-iiot««x These together 
occupy eig^ht Urge quarto p^ta^ — too much to be tmnsferred to our 
Jounuil, and not of a natunt to aHow of curtaUmenL The most striking 
pbnt met with vns the Gerew ^^aiUeM, Engelm.^ a plant which the 
figure in ' £mon'*£ Journey &oin the Missouri to California' shows to 
be very similar in general appe**iranoc to C. teniiU, bat which Pr. En- 
gelniBTin has proved to be quite dbttnct, " The first apediuen met with 
waa in a cauon near the deserted J^li$sioQ of Cocospera, and it broui^ht 
the whole party to a halt. Standing alone upon a rocky projection, it 
rose ip a siiij^le unbranched column to the height of some thirty feet, 
and formed a sight which seemed almost worth the journey (disastrous 
as it was) to behold, Adrandng into the ca£on, specimens became 
more numerous^ until at length the whole Tegetation was, in places, 
made up of this and other Cactetcem^ Description can convey no ade- 
quate idea of this singalar vegetation, at once so grand and dreary. 
The Opnntia ar6oreace?t^ and Cprew Thurheri^ which had before been 
regarded with wonder, now seemed insignilicant iu comparisou with the 
giant Cactus which towered far above." The fruit is described in another 
place as an important article of food among the Indians^ who collect it 
in large quantities and roll it into balls, which keep well without other 
preparation. The seeds from portions of this conserve, brought home, 
have germinated ; and we may add that, thanks to our American friends, 
we have raised plants from a portion of these seeds sent in their pulp 
to the Koyal Gardens of Kew. 



Our Subscribers are requested, at p. 87 and line 21 of this volume, 
to correct with a pen the word ^^ parenchyma,** which should have been 
** pleurenchyma.** 
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Notes on Sunudra; Extract of a Letter from James Motley, Esq., 
F.L.S., dated Sourabaya (Java), November 28, 1854. 

According to my promise, I sit down to write you some account of 
my tripa to Sumatra at the beginning of this year, or at least to begin 
such an account, for when I shall be able to finish it I cannot yet tell. 
I am at present detained at this place by the vessel (by which I am on 
my way to Banjarmassing) stopping en route to take in some cargo ; 
so that after seeing what was to be seen, I have a day or two on my 
hands. 

My first attempt was an illustration of the proverb, *' more haste, 
less speed ;" for hoping the sooner to reach my destination, I selected 
far too small a boat, which proved unequal to tiie work. It was merely 
a common Singapore rowing sampan, with five men, and in this I 
started on the 16th of January at that pleasantest hour of the tropical 
dayj when the light is just beginning to appear. After calling on board 
H.M. Surveying Sloop Boyalist, homeward-bound after eleven years' 
cruise, and bidding good-bye to some of my oldest Indian friends there, 
I crossed the Straits of Singapore, passing dose to the island of Blukang 
Mati, remarkable for the extreme virulence of the remittent fever which 
attacks all strangers sleeping there, as well as for its extensive culture 
of pine-apples. These are planted in rows all over the island up to 
the tops of the hills, some 200 feet high. They receive but little cul- 
tivation, this being apparently confined to destroying the taller weeds 
before the fruit ripens, and digging up the exhausted plantations to 
make room for new ones. The small suckers or buds surrounding the 
base of the fruit are preferred to the crowns or suckers of the root for 
planting. After the first fruit is cut, the stolons from the root are al- 
lowed also to fruit ; and after this second crop is gathered, the plantation 
usually becomes so full of weeds that it is necessary to destroy it. The 
varieties grown are two, — one dark-coloured, with the segments of the 
fruit large, the other golden yellow. The first is the largest, but except 
in very dry weather is watery and stringy ; the second is far better, 
though small. In flavour it rivals our cultivated pines, but its texture 
is much more coarse and woody. The fruit from these islands is ex- 
ceedingly cheap ; the labour of cutting and carrying to the beach is the 
principal part of their cost ; so much so, that but a few years ago any 
person was allowed to take away a boat-load on condition of cutting an 
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equal quantity for the proprietor. They are still occasionally sold in 
ihe streets of Singapore at tlie rate of eiglit for one cent, or about a 
Tialfpeuny, and many tons are daily consumed during the season, chiefly 
by the Chiuese^ The fllire of the leaves is also prepared at Singapore, 
but in limited quautitiesj being employed chiefly for iishing^liues and 
netfl. It ia cleaned by drawing ihe leaf hetwcea two bluut-edgcd pieces 
of iron, like the Mum iihra of Manilla. The pine-apples here are very 
subject to a deformity^ by which the terminal hud or crown becomes 
enormously developed iu a coxcomblikc manner, ** Ananas jaaygar" of 
the natives* The crown is also frequently proliferous, ond there is a 
very handsome variety coUed " Auanas Koudcb," of a pyramidnl shape, 
in which all the buds at the base of the fruit, sometimes to the number 
of twenty or more, form each a small fruit witli its oavu crown. In the 
fruit grown about the houses, the crown is frequently extirpated by 
scooping it out with the point of a knife when the flowers first open ; 
the wound soon heals, and the bracts of tbe simimit of the fruit close 
over Itj so that without examination it would be easy to mistake the 
fruits so treated for those of a well-marked variety. The operation is 
supposed to improve the flavour of the fruit. 

About 10 a.m. I began to enter the labyrinth of islands forming the 
south side of the Straits of Singapore. It is represented in most charts 
as two large islands, named *'Battam" and '*Bulang/' but in reality 
consists of thousands of small islets, between which, and among the 
rocks and sand-banks scattered in every direction, the tidal currents run 
with great force and swiftness ; fortunately however these were in our 
favour, and we were frequently carried along at the rate of ^ve or six 
knots without sail or oar. My boatmen had forgotten to bring a suffi- 
cient supply of that indispensable necessary, the " Sirik leaf," and begged 
me to allow them to land at a small settlement to procure some. This 
place was called Kasoo ; it consisted of about forty houses, built close 
to the beach, of ataps or palm-leaf thatch. A large piece of ground 
had been cleared in the rear of the village, but there were no attempts 
at cultivation beyond a little sirik and a few cocoa-nuts. All was over- 
grown by that pest of all eastern cultivation, the Lalang grass, Impe- 
rata Koenigii, and studded with gaunt, half-burnt trees, supporting huge 
bunches of epiphytal ferns, chiefly the Saraug alang, op hawk's-nest, 
Asplenium Nidus, The people seem to live chiefly by fishing and 
preparing fire-wood for the Singapore market. They use for this pur- 
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pose the wood of one plant only, the commonest species of Rkizophora^ 
I believe R, conjugata ; the Malay name is " Kayu Bakau." The wood 
is reddish-white, and splits readily ; it bums well, and makes a very 
hot fire, giving out a peculiar smell, and is preferred to all other woods 
for cooking. The price at Singapore is one dollar for 1000 billets ; 
these are about two feet long and one and a half to two inches diameter, 
or split to about that size. A considerable quantity of the bark of the 
"Bakau" is taken to China by the return junks, and it is also used by 
the native tanners in Singapore, mixed with gambier, but it makes an 
inferior, spongy leather, absorbing moisture rapidly, and, while new, 
staining of a dirty red colour everything it touches. This island appears 
to abound with a small species of MoschuB^ the ** Fulandok" of the na- 
tives. They had a number of them, which had been caught in snares, 
confined in small cages ready to take to Singapore for sale, as well as 
a quantity of small long-tailed parrots of the genus Falaorius, of which 
I saw large flocks flying about the dead trees, screaming loudly. Among 
other strange articles of trade here I saw a basket full of fat white 
Annelida, as thick as the thumb and about a foot long. They are found 
in the decayed wood of a species of Rhizophora, called " Tameno," after 
it has lain long in the salt water, and fetch a good price among the 
rich Chinese at Singapore, who consider them a rare delicacy. Besides 
the Sirik leaves which my crew procured here, they got also the unripe 
fruit-spikes of another Piper , which they call " buah chabai," or pepper- 
fruit. It is sold strung upon threads, and can be dried without losing 
its flavour or pungency, and on that account is valued by the Malays 
for taking to sea in their boats ; for the leaves, though very tenacious of 
life when carefully packed in the sheathing leaf-stalks of the plantain, 
cannot be preserved fresh more than eight or ten days. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of the singular scenery of these cu- 
rious archipelagos. I counted, several times in the course of the day, 
more than a hundred islands in sight at once, while at other times we 
were carried by the current through narrow channels where the trees 
almost met over the boat. The rocks belong to the same peculiar for- 
mation as the greater part of the island of Singapore, — clays, argillaceous 
sandstones, and conglomerates, chiefly of quartz pebbles, and sometimes 
exceedingly coarse, all intersected by reticulated siliceous veins, more 
or less hard. The clays and sandstones are nearly all ferruginous, some 
very highly so, and often of beautiful red and purple tints ; and the 
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whole fomifttion is intersected in every directiou by large veins, dykes, 
and masses of laterite, eometime^ cellular, powdery, and ochraceoiw, 
but more frequently very hditd, denaej nnd beavy, of a blackiab*Eed OO' 
lour, and contaiuing 75 to 80 per cent^ of iron, but probably also too 
much silex to be very valuable aa an ore. These strata are very much 
disturbed, bting ioclined at high angles and in various directionsj and 
often much curved and contorted ; consequently, though few of the islets 
rise more thaa one hundred feet above the water, their shores, when 
TDcky, are very picturesque. Many however consist only of aaud and 
broken eorol, and not a few almost entirely of loose, watcrworn blocks 
of very hard, heavy laterite, apparently left behind by the degradation 
of the strata in which it was enclosed. Many apparently small green 
islands are merely clumps of salt-water trees, such as the " Eakau," 
"Tameno," and "Tuuga," all species of Mizophom, the "Feiupat,"' a 
Sortneralia^ and the "Apiapi," an jEfficeraSf growing upon a reef of 
mud and broken eoral, txposed only at low water. Numerous beds of 
coral are everywhere seen through the clear water glowing witli all the 
colours of the rtunbow, and supplying at once food and slu^lter to tbe 
brilljaut fish always seen among them* Most of these coral fisb are 
furnished with numerous and strong teeth, and they literally graze upon 
the summits of the ooral. They may be secn^ as it were, rasping oft' 
tbe surface, and their stomachs always contain a large quantity of a 
pasty, calcareous substance, which is, I believe, the indigestible part of 
their food, to the peculiar nature of which they probably owe their 
sometimes poisonous properties. As might have been expected, I found 
many shells wherever I landed, and the air was enlivened by numbers 
of hawks, pigeons, terns, sandpipers, kingfishers, herons, and ibis, which 
find among these solitary islands the two great desiderata of plenty of 
food and an undisturbed retreat. 

The vegetation of these islands is not very peculiar, being usually 
that of the coasts generally in these latitudes. Ehizophora, SonnercUia, 
jEgicerM, and two species of a Combretaceous genus, one with scarlet 
and one with white flowers, and the " Neari," whose large fruit I sent you 
from Labuan, prevail in muddy places, growing almost or quite in the 
water; they are sometimes accompanied h^Nipa (Nipafruiican8)/*Veeai*' 
(Acrostichum inaquale), "Rotan laut," or Sea rattan, so called because its 
long stems answer imperfectly the same purpose ; I think it is a Fla- 
gellaria ; Bilivaria ilicifoliay and a species of Pandanus, the ** Kasou 
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samak" of the natives; the last five plants are however always a sign 
of some admixture of fresh water, and have led to the discovery, in 
many instances, of small, springs, rising in little clay basins carefully 
concealed among the bushes, but known to the natives of the archipe- 
lago, who, in their fishing excursions, get a scanty supply of brackish 
water from them. In these places there is no regular beach, the waves 
break up at high water under the arched roots of the Mangroves and 
among the asparagoid suckers, rising in long lines through the mud 
from the far extending roots of the Perupat, whose dingy grey foliage, 
crooked branches, and sturdy trunks contrast well with the bright 
green leaves, gaudy stipules, and lithesome habit of their neighbours, 
swinging and glancing in the sun at the stroke of every advancing wave, 
upon whose surface fioat thickly the fallen flowers and strange long- 
pointed embryos of the one, and the purple filamentous stamens and 
ligulate petals of the other. When the tide is out, the ends of the 
leaves of the curious genus Enhaltts may be seen floating in. the shallow 
water ; and at spring-tides, when only, I believe, the plant blossoms, 
the white anthers, detaching themselves from the submerged and nearly 
sessile male flowers, are seen drifting over the water like fairy navies in 
search of the fixed female flowers, whose long stalks bear them to the 
surface. The fruit of this plant, which is round, hairy, and generally 
much encrusted with mud, is eaten by the natives under the name of 
"Buak laut," or sea fruit ; the seeds are slightly farinaceous, and taste 
like chestnuts soaked in salt water : of the curious economy of this 
plant I think I gave you an account before. I saw not unfrequently in 
such situations, growing among stones half-imbedded in mud, a plant 
with ovate, translucent leaves and stipules, like those of a Potamogeton^ 
the leaves on long petioles from the joints of the creeping radicant 
stem, but I have sought in vain for the flowers or fruit ; several minute 
Zo^teracea are also common, but generally where the mud is more 
sandy. 

The sandy beaches yield a greater variety of plants : the common 
sea Fandanu8 forms sometimes almost impenetrable thickets, and oc- 
casionally the sweet-scented variety or species, "Pandan Wanyi" of 
the natives, is seen ; but I believe it has been accidentally planted, as 
it usually affects fresh water. Among the most usual plants on the 
sand are Coma ceeaia, Vitex Negundo, Cycaa circinalis ; " Puku laut," or 
Sea Fern; Fantium tiliaceum, "Barou" or " Warou;" Camarina liUo- 
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raliSj "Aioo" Convolvulus Pei-capra, " Tapak kurbau/' or buffalo's foot- 
mark; an Euphorbia^ very much like E. Paralta^^ **Tuba laut,*' sea 
tuba (Tuba being tbe root of a P^tpiiiouaceous cliBaber^ I tliink a Bal- 
ier^iiif used lo intoxicate fisb)j a OriMum, I think C. Anaticum^ "Ba- 
koDg;" a CcfreXt witb tbe babit of C arenaria ; Gattdartasa vtthjarU^ 
Ganda ruati^ a common febrifuge medicine with tbe Malays, and T be- 
lieve a good one; a cordate-leaved Cmus, getici'ally clUnbiog on the 
Ga&uurina; Ditlenia ipeciosa^ a plant of numberless varietiiis/^Simpoor** 
of the natives ; a scrambling Wollastonia; and a Ph^llunihu^^ with 
handsome white and red fruit. Two species of Faspalum and a Rotbcsi* 
iia are comroonj and occasionally Spinif^x ^qitarro^as is seen, with its 
long racemes and glaucous foliage, climbing high tip among the busliea* 
A small, rich orange-coloured Ct/pert^^ is common, with the culm so 
short, that the numerous long-stalked capituli seem at first to rise at 
once out of the sand. AH this vegetation is ofleo matted together by a 
species of Casst/iha^ I think C. liUoralUi tbe FUejs in i}aTticular is otteu 
eutiiely destroyed by it. 

The rocks, — generally covered with a thick mat of large Perns, 
HoyaJfj and some Orchids, of which the commonest are Dendrobium 
crttiuefjaiutn, Ci/mbidium nhi/bllunt^ a little white Trichnptialon^ and a 
Thelam, with curious little compressed pseudobiilbs, looking like 
strings of beads, — ^nre crowned by large boshes of an orange fxora ; 
several species of Jf'icus, yielding food to immense flocks of the beautiful 
white sea-pigeon, and frequently monkeys ; a species of Fodocarpus, 
like P. lati/olius; Calopht/llum, I think C. spectabile, "Panagya;" Ter- 
minalia CatappUy " Katapang ;" occasionally a species of Yucca ; and 
the magnificent Fandanus latissimuSy "Gadore," I think almost the 
queen of tropical plants ; the stems are sometimes thirty feet high, and 
the enormous fruit, when ripe, as white as ivory. Pagrcea auriculata ; 
Barringtonia speciosa ; Myrtus tomentosa, " Karamanting ;" and Mela- 
stoma Malabathricay are also sometimes to be seen in such situations. 
On these plants, especially on the Terminalia, are found several species 
of Loranthm, and a small leafless Viscum, which is parasitical only upon 
the Loranthi; and I saw several species of Dendrobiumy three of JSrideSy 
a small BolbopJiyllum, a Cryptostomay and four species of Appendiculay 
with several epiphytal Hoy as and Melastomacece. One species of Di- 
sckidia is very remarkable, from its bunches of orange-yellow ascidia, 
which however hold no water; their purpose in the economy of the 
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plant seems to b6 to protect its aerial roots from the sun, as these are 
always found within the metamorphosed leaves, ramified on and slightly 
adhering to their inside surface ; they are, I think, invariably full of ants, 
and of one peculiar species. 

The upper part of the island is generally covered with the usual 
jungle trees, Guitiferm and Myrtacea (among the latter a Syzygium^ 
with black eatable fruit) perhaps prevailing. A small Myristica is 
very abundant on some islets, as is also a Sapotaceous plant with rufous 
leaves, yielding a concrete white gum, used some time ago to adulterate 
gutta-percha, but now no longer saleable. The plant yielding the finest 
India-rubber, I think an Urceolaria^ is common here; it is a large 
climber as thick as a man's leg, with a dark rugged bark : it is called 
" Jintawan" by the Malays, but this includes three species, the " Me- 
nungau," the " Sarapit," and the " Patabo ;" the fruit of the " Sarapit" 
is the best, but all are much valued by the Malays, the pulp surround- 
ing the seeds being very sweet, with a pleasant acid, and a fine vinous 
flavour. To collect the sap the stem is usually cut into bUlets a few 
feet long, from both ends of which the milky juice flows abundantly ; 
and the plant soon springs up again. The gum is not collected among 
these islands, though the locality, always within reach of the sea, is 
highly favourable, the only preparation required being to mix salt water 
with the sap, the solid parts of which instantly coagulate. A gigantic 
climbing Grass, probably a Nastus, festoons the trees with its snakj', 
leafless stems in every direction, and a large creeping Bauhinia, with 
changeable yellow and red flowers, is often seen ; and the high, dry 
parts of the islets are often nearly impassible from the thorny leafstalks 
of a Licuala, a beautiful little palm, its long spikes of scarlet berries 
bending down almost to the ground ; it is called " Pallas," in common 
with one or two others of the same genus. The tallest, and perhaps 
one of the commonest trees on the higher ground, is, I think, a Dip- 
terocarpous plant; its leaves are silvery beneath, like an Ulaaffnus, 
which makes it very ornamental ; its light red wood is straight-grained 
and easily worked, and is much used at Singapore, under the name of 
Seraya, for house carpentry : I could not find its flowers or fruit. 

These islands are not the places in which we can expect to find 
many aerial Cryptogaim. I did not see in all more than half-a-dozen 
species of Mosses: a Calymperea in fruit on the Mangrove trunks, 
a small Eypnum on decayed wood, and the others barren and very 
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sparingly on tbc ground. Some Ifepattca I observed in fructification, 
cliiefly on the upper parts of the arching Mangrove roots. The Lichens 
too were not oonspicaous, except one very beautiful Opetp^ap/iaj on 
the smooth bai'k of the Cj/cai; the leaves of a small S^zygiutfi were In 
several places covered by au elegant but very mmute Lichen. AI^&b 
are not so abundant as might naturally be expected, excepting the 
common speciea of Sar^fmiiJiti several of which ai'e here almost uni- 
versal J the moat retnaTltable la the eatable " Agar-agar/' of which more 
hereafter; a profusion of a beautiful plant, I think the same ealled 
formerly Uha Favoni^c^ but whose moderu name I do not know ; and 
a small plant, allied to Ltchina^ which covers the stones at high-water 
mark with its miaute creeping roots and fern-like fronds, looking much 
more like a Hepatiea than what it really is. 

AJtbougb I have spoken only of my first day among these islands, 
it must be understood that I liave coudenged all my notes on the vege- 
tation made in passing through them in all six times, and always in 
difiereut ways. In the course of these several trips I landed on up- 
wards of thirty islands, so that I believe I have given a very fair sum- 
mary of their general features ; there are however a few islands of con- 
siderable size, and containing much higher bills, and of these the vege- 
tation would doubtless be different, and more varied, but I believe the 
geological formation to be all the same. 

The whole of this archipelago is a Dutch possession, and forms part 
of the Residency of Rhio ; but the few petty chiefs I saw seemed vir- 
tually independent, and are probably rarely interfered with ; indeed any 
active government of them would be impossible, except by a force of 
gunboats or steamers, whose cost would be quite out of proportion to 
their value and importance. I believe one or two of the chiefs receive 
small pensions. Dutch money is nominally in use, though I found the 
people very willing to receive Singapore currency for their goods. The 
settlements are very much scattered, and the inhabitants are in no very 
good repute, being said to be by no means cured of their piratical pro- 
pensities. Small boats from Singapore are occasionally cut off, and 
the bands of Malay robbers who occasionally land and plunder small 
detached settlements on that island, are believed to come from the 
islands. One or two of the leaders of these bands are known by name ; 
the most notorious of them is named Haraet : he has carried on the 
system for years, and is much dreaded by the natives at Singapore. 
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He is a native of Boo-oo, one of the westernmost of the group, where 
his wife and children live, and where he might surely he taken without 
much difficulty hy a little activity. 

The ostensible occupations of the people are fishing, collecting shells 
and coral for sale at Singapore, gathering and drying *' agar-agar" and 
''trepang," collecting Mangrove bark, cutting firewood, cutting and 
rafting to Singapore, sampong, seraya, and other light woods, for saw- 
ing into plank, mast-pieces of " Puhn," or " Bintangar," CkdophyUum 
inophyUum; and crooks for shipbuilding of "Perupat," "Pumayga," 
*' Katappang," and a species of Ficua : on some of the larger islands a 
good deal of fruit is produced, and mats of the long leaves of the ''Ban- 
kwang," a species of Fandanus, and dammar torches are made at some 
of the settlements. 

The evening looking very threatening, and the boat being too small 
to allow us all to sleep dry under the palm-leaf awning, the boatmen 
steered about six o'clock for a- settlement called Ikea, on an island to 
the south-west of the group. It was nearly dark when we reached it, 
and quite low water : a broad bank of stones and coral extended about 
two hundred yards from the beach. One of the men landed to recon- 
noitre ; while he was picking his way over the rocks, a party of wild 
pigs came down to feed on the tideway, but they kept out of the reach of 
my rifle. Our ambassador soon returned with two enormous Nangka 
fruits {Artocarpua integri^lm)^ which he had taken from a tree near the 
beach, and had much difficulty in carrying, and bringing the unwelcome 
intelligence that the settlement was deserted and the house unroofed ; so 
we were obliged to push off again. By the time we got clear of the 
rocks it was quite dark ; but after a little consultation, the men directed 
their canoe with apparent confidence to another settlement, named 
Sungei Sipagu, on the island of Suygi. In passing through a narrow 
channel between two islands, the tide ran so strong against us that we 
were obliged to anchor, and we did not reach the place until about mid- 
night. It is situated on a " Permatang," or sort of narrow sandy pe- 
ninsula, separated from the main island by a narrow salt-water creek, 
fringed with mangroves, up which we pulled some distance to reach it, 
the trees almost meeting over our heads and glittering with innume- 
rable fire-flies. Our arrival caused some disturbance, and at first some 
little alarm ; for none of our voices being known, the people took us for 
pirates, and the men who came out of the houses were all well armed 
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with gntiB and spears : we soon explained ourselvea howereFj and I was 
then comfortably settled in the bead man*B hoiise, sleeping on a rattan 
mat witb my rifle and hunting knite by my side, a precaution 1 thought 
prndentj in spite of the assurance a of my boatmen, that though tho 
Suygi people were oceaaionaUy pirates, they never iDJnred any one 
coming among them in a jieaceable manner* 

I was np at daylight in the morning looking about me. The settle- 
ment is a new one; a few treea had been cut dowo, but there was yet 
no cultivation beyond a few cocoa-nuts planted among the stumps. The 
people were busy spreading agar-agar on mats in the sun to dry, and 
pounding dammar, or Dipterocarpus resin, of which they said the woods 
here yielded abundance, in wooden mortars, to maite torches j when 
pouuded very fine, it is melted in boihng wood-oU, the fluid resin of 
Dipierocuj'pus irinervt^, and several other species, and mixed with 
crumbled rotten wood, until it is of a oonaistence to be formed into 
batons eighteen inches or two feet long and about two inches iti 
diameter ; these are covered with the leaflets of a stem less palm, Malacca 
ctmferta^ which grows abundantly in freshwater marshes \ its fruit is 
large and deep brown, und hangs sometimes quite down in the mud, in 
densely clustered branches, almost hidden by the half-decayed bracts; 
the pulp surrounding the seed is Jutenscly acid, and is much used by 
the Malays as a eoudimcnt ; the Malay name of the plant is ^*PaIumbei," 
or sometimes " Assam paya," " bog acid." Ihe torches now look like 
gigantic cigars, and are sold at from two to five cents each, according 
to their size : many are used at Singapore by the g^mbier makers, who 
at a particular point of the evaporation of the extract require a sudden 
and fierce fire, which they get by throwing under the pans two or three 
of these torches. They are commonly used in the Malay houses for light, 
fixed in a sort of clumsy wooden candlestick ; they give a bright, good 
light, but are very smoky, and require almost constant trimming, but 
are well suited to the open houses of the natives, because they are not 
easily extinguished by the wind. 

After a good bath at a clear spring, which was full of a pretty little 
blue-flowered Utricularia with short ligulate leaves, which formed a 
thick turf all round the margin, we started again about half past six 
o'clock. The tide was very low as we emerged from the creek, and on 
an extensive flat reef of stones and broken coral was a large party of 
women and children collecting "agar-agar" and "tripang," and carry- 
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ing it to their caAoes afloat at the edge of the bank ; this employment 
was occasionally varied by a chase after some unlucky fish or crab, 
which had strayed into the shallbw water. The *' agar-agar/' when good, 
is of a cartilaginous texture, colourless, and nearly transparent ; it grows 
chiefly upon the dead and broken coral, and is usually from two to six 
inches long ; it has a tolerably dense shrubby habit, the branches terete, 
about two lines in diameter, solid, and thickly covered with blunt tuber- 
cles. I do not know its genus,* and have not seen its fructification ; 
but I know nothing about Alffa. When gathered it is carefully picked 
and cleaned, and dried upon mats in the sun ; this occupies in fine 
weather about ten days ; it is then packed in bags or baskets* and in 
this state sells for about ten dollars per picul of 133-^ lbs. It is now 
as dirty and disagreeable-looking an article as need be, being shri- 
velled, and of a dingy yellow, with a strong and nauseous marine smell. 
For use it is steeped for several days in fresh water, frequently changed, 
and swells again to nearly its original size ; by long boiling it dissolves 
almost entirely into a strong jelly, peculiarly short and brittle in its 
texture when cold : this jelly forms the basis of many dishes, both sweet 
and savoury, and is in great use in China, to which country large 
quantities of the dried weed are exported from Singapore ; it is also 
generally liked by Europeans, and might perhaps be introduced with 
advantage into the home trade. 

We now wanted to get to the southward, but the wind was dead 
against us, and after getting clear of the islands, and into comparatively 
open sea, I found that our little boat was not able to face the swell, 
now rising rapidly. After several attempts to face it, and shipping two 
or three heavy seas, I determined to return to Singapore and procure a 
larger boat. I was the rather induced to do this, as I heard at Suygi, 
that the Sumatra rivers were now all in flood, and we should be many 
days in getting up to the interior ; not a very pleasant prospect when 
we were unable to sleep dry in the boat. About ten o'clock, therefore, 
we ceased rowing, much to the satisfaction of the crew, and hoisting 
our mat sail to the fair wind, reached Singapore in the evening. 

fianjarmassing, Dec. 19, 1854. 

I wrote thus far at Sourabaya, and on our passage to this place, which 
has been a long and tedious one. I cannot tell you much about £an- 

* riocarin Candida, Necs, or some allied species ; and not very far removed in 
nature and habit from the Caragcue of Ireland, Cftondnu crispus. 
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jai-masai ng yet, qb 1 came up the river in the dflrV, and our only walk ib 
a pEith of abaut a mile along the bunk nuiong the houses; tlie whole 
coimtry k a vast marsh, utterly impassible, and 1 bear we muist go up 
the river for twelve hours further before we get any aolid ground. I 
saw however from the sea soine hill a, jimotig which my colliery will be, 
and within a short distance there arc some apparently primitive ones, 
perhaps 3000 feet high ; at preaeiit I am very busy preparing to ex- 
plore the country, which must be done before we can begin. I sliaU 
write you again soon ; and in the meantime I add a sketch of a fence 
before the house where I am writing : the cross-bars of palm wood have 
been, inserted into the living wood^ which has grown out over them ; the 
trees have now uo flowers, but I think they are a speoies of Spondiaa; 
the fence is many yards long, and every tree is ahke* — J. M* 



Biographical Jcooani of ^. Aj}RIEU djuJussteu; iy M. J. DficiisNE. 
(Extracted fi'om the Memoirs of the Imperial AgricuKuraj Society of 
PrancCi for the year 185i.) 

{Coniinuedfrom p. 143.) 

I shall not undertake to specify all the valuable Memoirs which M- 
de Jussieu bos composed: an enumeration of title-pages gives no idea 
of a writer's ability ; and it is eminently in works of analysis and de- 
scriptive botany, in the definitiou of groups, and the application of their 
characters, where the greater portion is effected by the arbitrary will of 
the savant, that we are apt to make mistakes as to the talent of an 
author. The public sees but the outside of a book ; its contents are a 
sealed letter ; and one therefore has no standard of its value beyond the 
bulk and number of the volumes which the writer has produced. But 
open the clasp, and thread the labyrinth of details which make up the 
characteristic marks of the genera and species, and you will presently 
feel, as you proceed, whether the book is, or is not, composed by a man 
who possesses that natural gift of observation, combined with powers 
of combination, which is indispensable for the definition of individual 
species and the establishment of their analogies. Now, it is by these 
traits that M. Adrien de Jussieu was eminently characterized. During 
many years, he subjected his analytical labours, with ever-increasing 
severity, to the laws of unity. The study of the relations of families 
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among themselves bad become bis chief occupation ; it was, so to speak, 
the inheritance be had derived from bis forefathers, and upon which he 
concentrated all the faculties of his mind. 

I cannot pass over in silence an article on • Botanical Taxonomy,' 
published, in 1848, in the ' Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles,' and 
which it is hard to believe yet continues but little known, or well-nigh 
forgotten. This fragment, of barely seventy pages, is, in my opinion, 
one of the very best essays on Philosophical Botany that has appeared 
since the days of Linnaeus ; the author takes a review in it of all the 
different systems which have been started from the time of Bay and 
Bivinus. It is a true History of Botany, and a critical history too, 
which discusses and decides upon the systems with that superior talent 
and exquisite discrimination which eminently characterized Adrien de 
Jussieu. His early partiality for literature is seen throughout, and the 
taste of the youth adorns the mature judgment of the ripened savant 
No man was more completely versed in botanical literature ; his library, 
which had been commenced by his forefathers, contained all botanical 
books, even the most ancient ; and their possessor was erudite, in the 
strictest sense of the word. It was his fixed intention to crown his 
long labours in the cause by a complete history of his favourite science. 
For many years had he been occupied in collecting the materials for a 
work which is still n desideratum, and which he alone, of all men in 
France, was capable of performing — when death stepped prematurely 
between, and put a close to his labours. 

He has however left a book which has made his name popular 
among the young : it is his * Elementary Treatise on Botany,' a work 
simply and elegantly written, clear and methodical, in which most of 
the important questions concerning the science are handled with a suf- 
ficiency of detail for the learned, yet with a simplicity which makes 
them intelligible to beginners. The value of the book is shown by its 
having already reached a seventh edition ; nearly 30,000 copies having 
been sold in ten years ; and it is moreover translated into the principal 
languages of Europe. 

And now. Gentlemen, I have set Adrien de Jussieu before you as a 
learned writer, and I have yet to speak of him as a Professor and a 
member of the Academy of Science, and to recall to your minds the 
period, unfortunately but short, in which he shared your labours. It 
was in 1845 that he was appointed to succeed M. Augustc de St. Hilaire 
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US Professor of Vi^getablo Oi'ganograpiiy to the Scientific Faculty; be 
W{)9 theti ID the fuU pnmc of his talents. Hia high rcputatlou, the 
populiirity of his botacical cxcursionsj the fiimplicity and clenrnesa of 
his diction, attracted an attentive audience, where the etatesroan and 
the literary character might be seeD tningling, aa they often did ia the 
herborizing rambles, with the yoimg stud en ta. When first accepting 
the chair, M. de Juasieu had expressed his intention of avoiding all 
needless brilliancy of bngunge, and of so muting siniplicity, precision, 
brevity, and method, ss to be intelligible to all his very miacelkneons 
auditory. I eanaot better chnracteriae his tejiching than by saying 
that it was founded on the principles laid down in his * Vegetable Taxo- 
nomy.* Tlie object which he kept constantly before him, and to which 
he directed all his views^ was to point out the great induencc exerted 
by the natural method oa the sciences of observation ; he sought to 
exemplify, in their fullest sense, those remarkable words of Cuvier, 
"The natural system is science reduced to its simplest expression/' 

It was seltlom that he became animated : calmness was the feature 
of hia manners, as timidity was of \m disposition ; and lie preferred^ 
araongf his heai^s, those individuals who displayed a character like his 
own,— placid, earncfct, nnd deferenliaL To sfe that amiable lahser-aller^ 
that easy and witty conversation, which enlivened his botanical exciir- 
sioiis, yon ruTist have followed him into the open air, ivhcn^^ compara* 
tively free and independent, he could throw off the trammels of the 
professor. Keleased from the heavy responsibility of public instruction, 
he began a kind of private teaching, cheerfully answering the many 
questions which were put to him, and often recapitulating, in the freest 
manner, all the lessons of his professorial chair. He enlivened his 
conversation with anecdotes, and became so infinitely attractive, that 
his students often urged him to allow them to accompany him, not 
only through the Court of the Sorbonne, but to his own dwelling. 
The custom, — -now, alas ! but traditional, — which the older professors 
had pursued, of making friends of their pupils, was kept up by M. de 
Jussieu : he took part in their exertions, he encouraged and applauded 
them, and with all the sincerity of his own mind, he rejoiced in their 
success, and felt delight in guiding their inexperience by his truly 
paternal counsels. 

When he became a member of the Academy of Sciences, in 1831, it 
was often M. de Jussieu's part to give an opinion on the Essays sub- 
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mitted to the judgment of this learned body, and he invariably executed 
the task with a kindness which had the effect of encouraging the young 
botanists. His various reports, among which I would specially point 
out the one which refers to the great prize of Physical Science, and 
which has, for its subject, the motions of the reproductive bodies or 
spores of the Alg<B^ etc., are models of analysis and of elegant illustra- 
tion. 

Thrice nominated Director of the Museum, he displayed a perfect 
knowledge of men and things', and such an amount of sagacity, and 
such a just appreciation of the interests of that great establishment, 
within whose precincts he was bom, that his memory is combined with 
an infinity of administrative measures, which have proved of extreme 
value to the Institution. Firm, yet gentle, he never faltered in the eie- 
, cution of any duty. During our national disturbances he rose to the 
height which the emergency required, and so conducted •himself, that 
his presence of mind had the effect of rendering the Museum a species 
of neutral territory, thus averting the danger which impended over our 
treasury of scientific wealth. 

At the death of M. Desfontaines he was constituted Director of the 
Herbarium, an office which he afterwards shared with his friend Bron- 
gniart. To his nomination we owe an herbarium of the French flora, 
and a separate collection of all the European species. Well aware of 
the importance of this immense collection, the mere nomenclature of 
which requires great labour and much time, he devoted to it every mo- 
ment which he could spare from his^ professorial duties. I delight to 
recall the discussions which were raised by any specimens which dis- 
played peculiar anomalies, or when an unknown genus came into view ; 
it was on such occasions that M. de Jussieu invariably displayed all his 
acumen and amiability, and stimulated his hearers to seek, each by his 
own process, the solution of the difficulty. When nominated a mem- 
ber of the Central Society of Agriculture, M. de Jussieu did not cease 
to share in your labours ; and you cannot have forgotten that Eloge on 
Augustin Saegeret, which, delivered with a voice enfeebled by sickness, 
will yet dwell on your minds, as the production of a talented writer, 
combined with a keen discrimination of facts and all the warmth of a 
man of the kindliest affections. 

And this leads me to speak of the private character of M. de Jus- 
sieu, as an upright and valuable citizen, an excellent father, and a truly 
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good man. Among his domestic friends^ the most intimate were M. 
J. J, Ampere mid Dr. Eonlin^ with whom be gave free scoj>e to the 
benignity of bis disposition and his affectionate bef^rt. 

A Gonsinj to whom he was fondly uttaehed, and with ^vbom be had 
passed many of his early childish years, became the object of bis ma- 
tured preference. She was Mademoiselle F^licie dc Jussieu, and on 
the estate of an nuele, M. de Sennevicrs^ among the mouDtaiua of the 
LyounaiSj their intimacy liad ripened. He married bei" in September, 
18^7> and their mutual happiness was increased by two children ; when 
alas I very shortly after the biilh of the second, M. de Jussieu be- 
came suddenly widowed- There are griefs which cannot be described, 
and afflictions which are never overgot. Such was M. de Juasieu's 
caae^ be was supported by that well-fouaded hope of a reunion with 
hia lost partner in a better world which can alone impart strength to 
endure the trial aright. His parents badj by precept and example, in- 
etilled religious' principles into him, and he Imd profited by their teach- 
ing ; but be ucFer sought to make a second marriage : tn the w^elfare 
of his ofl'apring, two daughterSj he bencefoitb devoted himaelf, and be 
had hardly seen them settled in life wlien be w\ns taken from them. 

Nature had eudowed him with those qualities which give grace to 
superior abilities, ami deprive them of the tendency to excite envy : 
his disposition was benevolent and gentle, yet Hrm 3 his heart was 
warm, and his affections susceptible. In general appearance he was 
far frpm striking, and his rather peculiar countenance was less engaging 
than might have been expected, owing to the smallness of his eyes ; 
while his own timidity prevented others from feeling, at first, quite at 
ease in his society. But he no sooner began to speak than this im- 
pression vanished : his animated, witty, full and kindly conversation, 
graced with striking and appropriate anecdotes, quickly did the speaker 
justice, and conveyed such an impression as was never erased from the 
hearers' minds. 

M. de Jussieu was singularly devoid of ambition : he cultivated 
botany with great success, and to his own unfading honour ; true, but 
he did so for its own sake, because he loved the science, and because 
his fathers had loved it before him. Fame and high office came to him 
unsought. The desire for notoriety, whicji rarely repays the anxiety it 
occasions, never agitated him; he belonged to that body of learned 
men who confine their activity and their desires to the promotion of 
useful labours. 
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M. de Jussieu had long experienced the symptoms of his mortal 
malady, but he knew neither its origin nor its alarming nature. The 
process of digestion caused him such pain that he was often compelled 
to rest, after his meals, for many hours, stretched on a couch ; but it 
was then that his mind was fully occupied : he used to read and to 
meditate. His lamp-lit library, seen by night, was to the inhabitants 
of the Museum what Bossuet's early candle had been to the people of 
Meaux, who used to speak of " My Lord^s Morning Siar,'' an emblem 
of unwearying industry. Medicine was powerless : ever since the close 
of 1852 it became evident that the illustrious botanist was the victim 
of a malady which no human power can arrest. Himself, alone, seemed 
to ignore the fact ; he pursued, while almost overpowered with pain, 
those labours which he had carried off so lightly when in health ; duty 
still found him at his post as a Professor, and, like the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, he seemed determined to die standing ; but his powers be- 
trayed his will, and he was compelled to give up work. Long, long 
hours of agony made great demands on his firm courage, but however 
violent were the attacks of disease, his patience was equal to the call : 
he never complained, but showed himself as firm against pain as he 
had done against the intoxication of prosperity. I must be allowed to 
allude to the tender care which was lavished upon him by his son-in- 
law, M. Eamond, who was all to him that an own son could have been. 
M. de Jussieu expired on the 29th June, 1853, and universal was the 
regret felt for his death. The Museum and the Institute lost one of 
their most illustrious members, the Society of Agriculture its chief 
ornament, and France a popular and distinguished name, closely con- 
nected with those of De Buffon and Cuvier. The glory is exclusively 
scientific : it owes nothing to striking views and a majestic style, like 
that of De Buffon, nor does it appeal to the imagination, as in the case 
of Cuvier, which seems to suggest the resurrection of a defunct world ; 
but it is based on discoveries no less important, for it is founded on 
cver-during truths, viz. the subordination of characters in created or- 
ganizations, and their distribution into those natural Families, with 
which will be for ever connected the illustrious name of De Jussieu. 



Additional Note on Arachis hypogsea ; i^y George Bentham, Esq. 
In the year 1838 a short paper of mine was read before the Liunsean 
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Society, on the structure and nffinities of ArachU, in which 1 pointed 
out the curiously imperfect nchlamydcous feiaak flowers from wliich the 
fruits arc produced, whilst the apparently perfect hermaphrodite flowers 
are, generally speaking, if not aiwAye^ barren, and I showed a eloaely 
simiUr structure and fructification in Sl^lo^anthes^ next to ivhich I pro- 
posed to place Arackis among Hedi/saree^. This paper was puhliahed 
in the eighteenth volume of the ' Lionsean Transactions,' a work which 
ie uufortuuately far too eicpenaire ond bulky to have any circulation 
among forcLf^u botanists. The conclusions I had come to became known 
to thera ojily by abstracts contained in botanical journals or othtir com- 
pibtioua, unaccompanied by the obBcrvatioua from whence they had 
been deduced ; and my proposal for associating ArachU with Iledi/^area 
has been more than once treated as absurd, without however any facts 
or arguments being brought forward in opposition. Recently again a 
writer in * Siliiman*3 American Journal,* Mr. Hugh M, Neislcr, whose 
article is reproduced in the lafit number of * Taylor*s Annals of Natural 
History/ adduces some observations of Ids own in support of a denial 
of the existence of the two kinds of flowers in Arttc/iis^ although he 
also had not seen my paper, the details of which would probjibly have 
led him to perceive his mistake. At the time I wrote it I had only 
had dried specimens to examine, but these were numerous and goodj 
belonging to several sppf^ips of Arachu^ and to about twenty species or 
marked varieties of Styhaanthea. I have sincei^then repeatedly exa- 
mined dried specimens of both these genera, as well as of Chapmannia, 
and have observed Arachia hypogcea in a living state, especially in the 
summer of 1853, when I had the opportunity, in the Botanic Garden 
at Leipzig, of rooting up and carefully examining several plants of that 
species, bearing a profusion of flowers of both kinds, in various stages 
of development. These flowers always appear several together, in short, 
close spikes, in the axillae of the leaves. In the upper axillae, the 
barren but apparently perfect flowers are the most numerous ; but even 
these are generally accompanied by one or more of the minute fertile 
ones, and the latter, which are always without calyx or corolla, become 
more numerous in the lower axillae. The withered perfect flowers re- 
main long sticking about the spike, and may sometimes be found appa- 
rently adhering to (but not connected with) the point of the fertilized 
ovary of the female flower, and borne along with it as its stipes length- 
ens, as mentioned by Mr. Neisler ; but I always find within the tube 
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of these withered flowers their owd dried up, barren ovary, with its 
unfertilized ovules, and if Mr. Neisler will compare these barren ovaries 
with those of the female flowers before the stipes has lengthened above 
a line or two, he will find the latter very different in shape, smaller in 
size, with a small sessile stigmate, wholly incompatible with the sup- 
position of its ever having borne the long filiform style of the barren 
ones. The presence of imperfect flowers, deprived of corolla and even 
of calyx, but more prone to form their seed than the more showy and 
perfect ones on the same plant, is a phenomenon of not unfrequent 
occurrence among Leffuminosa, especially in several genera of Phaseolea^ 
and HedysaredB, and has also been observed in other Natural Orders, 
such as Cisiinea, Fiolacea, MalpiffAiacea, etc. 



The Government Botanist's Report of his Journey from Melbourne to 
Omeo in the Australian Alps, dated Omeo, 16th December, 1854. 

Leaving Melbourne on the 1st of November, I travelled through the 
Femtree Gullies to the La Trobe Biver, and thence to the Avon, and 
ascended Mount Wellington from the ranges of the latter stream on the 
14th of November. The altitude of this mountain appears to me more 
than 5000 feet, a snow-storm lasting here, even at so advanced a season, 
for a whole day. The main journey to the central part of the Austra- 
lian Alps I commenced again from the Avon on the 22nd of November, 
proceeding to the Mitchell River, and thence to the Dargo. Following 
along the scrubby ranges between this river and the Wentworth, I 
crossed the Dividing Range between the waters of Gipps Land and those 
of the Murray River near the upper part of the Cabongra. Thence I 
traversed a grassy table-land in a north-easterly direction along the 
Cabongra downwards, until the country appeared practicable, towards 
the north, to reach the highest part of the Bogong Ranges. 

The ranges hereabouts, which never before have been traversed by 
civilized men, are generally fertile, and timbered with the mountain 
White Gum-tree (Eucalyptus phlebophylla). 

On the 3rd of December I ascended the south-eastern of the two 
highest mountains of the Bogong Range. In its upper regions even 
the vegetation of bushes ceases, the slightly arched summit being 
covered with alpine grasses and herbs. About noon I ascertained the 
boiling-water point to be 198°, according to Fahrenheit*s thermometer. 
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and 75° accordiiig to EcauraDr's ecnk, I am at present unftble to eaU 
(julatc fi'om this the barometric bt^iglit and approximate altitade of tlii» 
mouotuioj but 1 believe that it will be found nearly 7000 feet above the 
kvel of the sea. The mucb more, abrupt anct yet biglier summit of the 
north- western mount I iiscendod from the Upper Mttta Mittaj which 
skirts its base, on the fith of December The boiling*watcr point I ob- 
served again to be 198^Fahr. (nltliough the elevation of thia moun- 
tain IB nnfjuestionably higberj to the eirtcut of several hnuUred feet), a 
circumstance owing to the greater atmospherieal pressure of that day. 
The observation was instituted durmg the afternoon about three o'clock- 
On both tiiese mountains mighty masses of snow lay far below the 
snmmits, lodging chiefly in the ravines, aiid these never melt entirely 
nrider the boat of the summer aun* 

Considering that monntaina of such altitude, probably the two 
highest in the Australian oomtinent, deaerve distinctive nameSj I solicit 
his Excellency's permission to name the grandest of both Mount llo- 
tlam, and the second in height Mount La Trobe^ as I trust to be en- 
titled to the great honour of being the tirat man who ever rcfiched these 
commanding summits of the Australian highlanti. The sky being for- 
tunately clear during the ascent of Mount Hothanij I enjoyed a moat 
eitcusive and unrestricted view over the Aljis, and I did not lose thia- 
opportunity of taking benrin^s nvf^r to snme of the pnneipal mountains 
already included in the trigonometrical survey of Australia. From 
Mount Hotham bore Mount Aberdeen (the southern peak in the Buf- 
falo Ranges) W. 10° N., the most northern peak of the same range W. 
30° N., Mount BuUer W. 35° S., Mount M^MiUan (of Townsend, or 
Castel Hill of Tyers) due S., the Cobboras Mountains (between Omeo 
and Maneroo) E. 12° N., Mount Wellington S. 10° W., Mount La Trobe 
(distant about eight miles) S. 25° E. Further bearings were made to 
Mount Leichardt E. 30° N., to Mitchell's Plateau (in about equal dis- 
tance with Mount Buller) S. 40° W., to Kennedy's Height (a rocky hill 
in the snowy table-land, and about six miles distant) E. 5° S., to 
Hooker's Plateau (about fifteen miles distant) N. 25° E. The bearings 
from Mount La Trobe were as follows : — Mitchell's Plateau S. 15° W., 
Mount Aberdeen W. 5° S., Clarke's Peak (between Mitchell's Plateau 
and the Buffalo Ranges) S. 30° W., Mount Hotham N. 25° W. ; Mounts 
Buller, Wellington, McMillan, and other mountains, were concealed in 
clouds. I hope that these bearings, although only taken with a simple 
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pocket-compass, will be found sufficient and correct enough to fix the 
position of these mountains until an exact survey of this interesting 
part of the country will be performed. The signification "Bogong 
Eange" ought to be abandoned, as the natives apply it to any of 
the lofty mountains when in the fissures of the rocks, chiefly when 
covered with the spreading Alp Pine (Fodocarpus montana), the Bogong 
moth occurs. One of the main branches of the Mitta Mitta has its 
sources at Mount La Trobe, and those of another, as well as those of 
the Ovens and Mitchell, lay in a lower range not far distant. This 
snowy highland is in many places well grassed, and the lower parts of 
it will be doubtless occupied as cattle runs as soon as the discovery of 
a workable gold-field opens this part of the Colony. The prevailing 
rock is sandstone, often accompanied by slate and quartz. Granite is 
comparatively rare. — After extending my journeys over several moun- 
tains in the neighbourhood, and an exploration of the Upper Mitta, I 
went over a generally fertile country to Omeo. 

The amount of additional plants for the Flora of Victoria, obtained 
during this part of my expedition, is nearly sixty species, comprising 
the following genera : — Hmex, Drosera, Chcetospora, Gastrodiay Styhn- 
cerus, Lecanora, Chorysanthes, Cassia, Fomaderris, FlantagOy Lepido^ 
spermay Becaspora, Astelia, Schidiomt/rtus, Banunculus, Veronica, Eury- 
hia, LeucopogoUy Fatersonia, Grevillea, Fleurandra, lonidium, Farbarea, 
Cahfstegia, Viola, Hypnum, Myosotis, Crypfandra, Erysimum, Fraso^ 
phyllum, CareXy Ozothamnus, Fentachondra, Jungermannia, Boronia, 
Haplopappus, Stackhousia, Fimelia, Bryum, Bartramia, Hedwigia, Oreo- 
bolus, Bellendena, Alchemilla. Several of the species are perfectly un- 
known, and nine of the genera, and one Natural Order (Jsteliacea) 
were previously also not represented in this Colony. — It is my intention 
to proceed without delay from here to the Cobboras, thence to Maneroo 
and the Mungang Mountains, by which excursions the botanical exami- 
nation of the Australian Alps wiU be completed. — Ferd. Mueller. 
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Charles Andreas Oeyer. 
[From a letter of Dr. H. G. Reichenbach to Dr. J. D. Hooker, we 



extract the following obituary of one whom we formerly tiumbere^I 
amongst the contributora to this Journal, — Ed.] 

"Charles Andreas Geyer was born at Dresden, m GeriaaJiy, on tlie 
30th of November, 1609. His father^ a market -p^ardeoer of rery mo- 
derate means, could devote but Uttle time, irnd ^till leas money, to the 
education of his son; bnt the natunil abilities of the boy excited the 
attention of n kind-hearted Cantor, Mr. Mark, who cauaed him to be 
instructed in Latin. Under the well-known equestrian stfitue of Au- 
gustus the Strongj at Dresden, young Geyer was wont to sit, selling 
the produce of hia father ^a garden, and at the same time cudcavourin^ 
to master the difficulties of the new language. In IS26 he entered the 
Garden at Zabelitz as apprentice; in 1830 he again removed to Dres- 
den, where he was engaged as assistant in the Botanic Garden and other 
hortieultural establishments* At that time Geyer Lad a numerous circle 
of friends, amongst whom was Professor Eeiehenhach, my father, for 
whom he always entertained a high regard, and whose lectures on botany 
he nttendt^d w^lth great regularity. Every one seemed to like the pro- 
mising youth J a circumstance for which his extremely prepossessing ap- 
pearance, his simple, pleasing manners, may in a great measure account, 
I was at that time quite a child, but I still remember his handsome 
fieaturcs* lie was active, — a capital swimmer, an excellent jjedestrian. 

"In February, 1331, he left Dresden for North America, to satisfy 
his thirst for exploring new countries. There his life was a very che- 
quered one. During the summer months he used to collect plants ; 
during the winter he was employed in various ways ; at one time he 
entered a printing-office as compositor, and, always * going ahead,' he 
wrote, a few months afterwards, the leading articles for the very news- 
paper the type of which he had, a short time before, assisted in putting 
up. The first great journey Geyer made was in 1835, when he visited, 
with a single companion, the plains of the Missouri, where he received 
very ill treatment from the hands of the Indians, and whence he re- 
turned with broken health to New York. In 1836 and the following 
years he accompanied Mr. Nicollet on his surveying expedition between 
the Missouri and the Mississippi. In 1840 he investigated the flora 
of St. Louis, where he became intimately acquainted with Dr. Engel- 
mann. In 1841 he joined Colonel Fremont's expedition to the Desraoin 
river, in the Lower Iowa country. In 1842 he explored the territory 
of Illinois, and in 1 844 went with Sir W. Stewart to the Oregon ter- 
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ritory. The influence of Sir William secured to Geyer a warm recep- 
tion in the different forts of the Hudson's Bay Company, and enabled 
him to turn this journey to the greatest advantage. In the * London 
Journal of Botany/ vol. iv. p. 479, Geyer has given an account of this 
interesting expedition, and shown how well he understood describing 
the various regions through which his march led him. On the 13th 
of November, Geyer left Vancouver's Island, and touching at the 
Hawaiian group, he reached England in May, 1845, where he remained 
several months, residing at Kew, to arrange his collections of plants and 
other objects of natural history. In the following September he re- 
turned to Dresden. He looked at least twenty years older. Not being 
able to obtain a suitable situation, he bought a piece of grouud at 
Meissen, and commenced a nursery. In leisure hours he gave lessons 
in systematic botany and the English language. During the last three 
years of his life he edited * Die Chronik des Gartenwesens,' a horticul- 
tural journal, which obtained considerable influence through its well- 
written leading articles, almost all of which emanated from the pen of 
Geyer himself. — On the 21st November, 1853, he breathed his last, 
deeply lamented by all who knew him." 



On Beech Oil; by Wilhelm E. G. Seemann. 

Amongst the various kinds of oil used in Northern Germany, espe- 
cially the kingdom of Hanover, for culinary purposes or as materials of 
combustion, that extracted from the nuts of the Beech {Fagua st/lvatica, 
Linn.) is, on account of its numerous good qualities, deserving of notice. 
Beech-oil does not play a prominent part in commerce, nor is it likely to 
do so, owing to the fact that it cannot be procured in large quantities ; 
the country-people who collect the nuts, or cause them to be collected, 
use the greater part of the oil extracted from them in their own house- 
hold, and only dispose of the remaining fraction. This is the reason 
why it is impossible to give even a rough estimate of the quantity 
annually produced. About Hanover the nuts are gathered towards 
the end of October or the beginning of November ; this is done either 
by picking up by hand those which have fallen to the ground, or by 
spreading out large sheets under the trees and beating the branches with 
poles, so as to cause the nuts to separate from them. The latter pro- 
cess appears, at first sight, the least expensive; but as the good nuts have 
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to be separated from the bad (abortirc) ones, it is found on closer exa- 
mination to be just the contrary. In 1854 about 3&lbs. of ntits sold 
in Hanover for eigbteenpence j 25 Jba. yield about 5 lbs. of odj 1 lb* 
aeUiug for about seven peace. The oil is of a pale yellow colour, and 
has au estremely a^^rctiablc tnste. It is ofteu adulterated witb Waliiut- 
oil ; tbe latter ia even sold as Becch-otl, nnd that may account for tbe 
difference of opinion entertained respecting tbe quality of the Beecb^oiK 
The townspeople use it cluefly as snlad oil, but tbe peasantry employ 
it generally as a substitute for butter, etc., and only when there has 
beeu a good harvest of nnts, for burning in their lamps* The husks 
(^icarpUt) arc, after the oil has been expressed, made into cjikes about 
»ine inches square and oae and a InUf iuch thiek ; thc&e ziva nstrd for 
combustibles, and not g;iven, as some people imagine, aa food to cattle.^ 



T^e Feens qf Wales ; hy Edwaud Toukg, 

TVe are glad to be able to nnnounce the, speedy appearance of a wort 
illustrated by well-dried specimens of thirty-five species of T^m of tbe 
Principality of Wales. '* It is presumed/' the author says, *' that there 
arc forty-one species in the United Kingdom, ao that with the excep* 
tion of six, which are found in few localities, this work: will present a 
valuable collection of nearly ail the Ferns, many of them rare, which 
are found in the British Isles. The descriptions, in letterpress, wiU 
be simple and lucid ; and instructions will be given for the cultivation 
of each Fern, to which wiU be added a list of the Welsh localities. 
Fine specimens in good fructification will be given, and great care will 
be taken in drying and setting them up. 

" The size of the work will be sufficient to contain specimens of the 
largest species. It will be elegantly got up and carefully bound, the 
title-page being illustrated with a photographic view of one of the water- 
falls in the Yale of Neath. 

"Persons wishing to become subscribers can apply to the author, 
Mr. Edward Young, Neath, Glamorganshire." 



* Both the oil and the cakes alluded to are exhibited iu the Museum at Kew. — 
Editor. 
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Heypleub, Ludovicus, Eques de; Specimen Flob^ Crtptogama 

Vallis Arpasch Carpata Transylvani. Vienna. 1853. Imp. folio. 

(Coloured plates, executed in Nature's printing, "Naturselbstdruck.") 
The Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland; by Thos. Moore, F.L.S. ; 

edited by John Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.S., etc. Imp. folio. Part I. 

Nature-printed by Henry Bradbury. London. 1855. 

It was, we believe, early in 1853 that M. Louis Auer, of the 
Imperial Printing Office at Vienna, was stated to have patented a 
process, invented by himself, in conjunction with Mr. Andrew Worring, 
overseer of the same establishment, " for creating, by means of the 
original itself, in a swift and simple manner, plates for printing copies 
of plants, lace, etc., containing the most delicate profundities or eleva- 
tions, not to be detected by the human eye." In a pamphlet published 
at Vienna, Mr. Auer further relates : — " If the original be a plant, a 
flower, or an insect, a textile or in short any lifeless object whatever, 
it is passed between a copper plate and a lead plate, through two 
rollers that are dosely screwed together. The original, by means of 
the pressure, leaves its image impressed with all its peculiar delicacies 
— with its whole surface, as it were — on the lead plate. If the colours 
are applied to this stamped lead plate, as in printing a copper-plate, a 
copy in the most varying colours, bearing a striking resemblance to the 
original, is obtained by means of one single impression of each plate. 
If a great number of copies are required, which the lead-form, on ac- 
count of its softness, is not capable of furnishing, it is stereotyped in 
case of being printed at a typographical press, or galvanized in case of 
being worked at a copper-plate press, and the impressions are taken from 
the stereotyped, or galvanized plate, instead of from the lead plate."* 

* See • Athenajum ' for 1853, p. 1433. At p. 1486 of the same year of the * Athe- 
neenm/ Messrs. Bradbury and Evans assure us that " as far as Anstria is concerned, 
this invention was first brought into use by Mr. Worring, in 1852, but that in the 
year 1851, Mr. Ferguson Branson read before the Society of Arts a report of a pro- 
cess identically the same as that claimed by the Austrian patentees, and even pro- 
duced printed specimens to illustrate more fi:dly the true meaning of tiiis invention." 
These gentlemen (Messrs. Bradbury and Evans) go on to say that the process, for the 
introduction of which into this country they have taken out a patent, is in many parti- 
culars a material improvement \apon Mr. Branson's invention, as weU as upon that in 
use at Vienna. 

VOL. VII. 2 B 
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The publication of tliia pampWet wae soon followed hy the first of the 
^fo works which stand at tlie tend of ttiis notice. An early and very 
fijlendid copy was seut by His Majesty the Emperor of Austria to the 
Foreign Office of our country 3 and by Lord Clarendon, Chief Secretary 
for Foreign AflairSj presented to the Library of the Royal Gardens of 
' Kew, This is indeed a charming work^ yet, as far a^ the plates are 
concernedj of unequal eiecutiou, aa was to he expected if the nature of 
the process is considered* Few who arc fond of plants, tind who are 
not artists themselves, hut have, at some period or other of their lives, 
taken off impressions of neatltf pre^s^d drkd plants, and especially of 
leaveSj by dabbing them with printer's ink, which the nerves and other 
promine^d parts take up, and tranaferring all their lines and figures 
upon a piece of paper, as if \vo were printing from a wood engraving. 
AVe possess a folio volume of plants executed in India iu this loanuer, 
and in proportion to the nature of the surface, so is the fidelityj or rather 
the clearness and distinctness, or the reverse, of the plant. If the 
leaves wevQ tliin and conspicuously nerved, the form and nervatiou 
would come off welL but if these sprang from a rather stout woody 
branch, the branch would ^ve a blurred impression^ and the portion of 
the leaveSj prevented from coming in contact with the paper by the pro- 
jecting surface of the branch, would necessarily give no impression at 
all; you have only half a leaf, or three-c^uarters of a leaf, as the case 
may be ; a [id in regard to the flowerj injured as it must be by pressure, 
especially a cluster of flowers, it is hopeless to expect anything intel- 
ligible from the transfer of the inked surface of that to paper. It is 
not capable of giving a clear impression. Now it is the same, or nearly 
the same, in nature printing : only that you print from a cast of your 
specimen, and you consequently fill the impressions with ink (as in a 
copper-plate) ; and though your branch or stem may be thicker than 
the leaves (but there is a limit to that), you can print the two by giving 
a greater quantity of ink to the former ; and your stem or branch will 
be prominent in proportion, i. e. raised on the paper, so that its form 
is sensible to the touch. Whatever affords a clear and distinctly marked 
yet moderately raised surface on your plant, the same will be trans- 
ferred to the paper : — but so faithful is the transfer, so true to nature 
(if we may use the term for our dried and compressed plants, which 
have been so often condemned as the opprobrium of nature), that 
wherever there is an indistinctness or confusion of parts, as in the case 
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of clusters of flowers and fructifications generally, or leaves lying one 
over another, there will be the like obscurity in the impression. 

Whatever may be the superiority of Mr. Bradbury's process over 
that in use at Vienna, we are not sensible of it in the instance of the 
work that stands second at the head of this notice; and we must 
maintain that Mr. Heyfleur's work on the Carpathian Cryptogams and 
Mr. Moore's on the British Ferns (as far as it has yet gone) are both 
very beautiful, and the more so because the authors have the good 
sense to select the kinds of plants best suited to the process ; and they 
are both entitled to very high commendations. In the Cryptogams of 
Mr. Heyfleur there is a variety and richness of colour which adds 
greatly to the effect, and the forms are quite as graceful as the Ferns. 
We think nothing can be more true to nature, in colour as well as form, 
than the Cladop7u>ra insignis^ Ag., Tab. 1. It seems the plant itself. 
8ticta pulmonaria, L., on the other hand, wants colour and filling up. 
At Tab. 3, Agaricus androsacem, L., is a blot, only showing form : and 
the other figures. Fungi, Lichens, and AlgtB, are good, in proportion 
as the specimens bear compression without losing their characteristic 
features. Tab. 4, the Jungermannim, are extremely beautiful. The rest 
of the plates are Mosses, and are excellent, except the capsules, which, 
true to their originals, exhibit them bruised and crushed by pressure. 
The last plate of the noble specimens of Meesia triquetra and Mnium 
ligulatum would deceive an experienced Muscologist. 

In the * Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland,' the only two species 
represented (on three plates) are Folypodium vulgare, with its varieties, 
and, in our copy at least, P. Fhegopteris; and here, in all the fronds, and 
there is no stinting of specimens on the noble pages, the greens are of 
the same unvarying pale, somewhat verdigris cast, happily a good deal 
relieved by the deep broyvn of the caudices and roots. As the art is a 
new one, and no doubt capable of improvement, we may be permitted 
to say that the depth of surface-green on the fronds is insufficient, so 
that they have too much the character of what are usually called skeleton 
leaves ; the nervation is of too prominent a character, and the paren- 
chyma wants substance ; the green of it is of the same filmy nature 
as seen in some of the more delicate hymenophylloid Ferns. If this 
deficiency be not remedied in the species of Polystichumy especially 
when the upper surface requires to be represented, the effect will be 
more injurious than in the present plates. 
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KotunthstandiDg the defects we have ventured to mention, arising 
perLapa from the present imperfect nature of the proccas, we are sure 
there ore few botonistSj c&peeially Ptcridologista, who will not think the 
present a most acceptable publication, and that our acknowledgments 
are due alike to Dr, Lindlcy aud Mr. Moore and Mr. Bradbury for the 
respective parts they hove taken in it. Judging from the specimen of 
the descriptious, Twbs» l*j U.j IlL (all devoted to the well-known Po^y- 
podium vidffare), that department i& carefully and well executed by Mr, 
Moorcn The preface is from the pen of Dr. Lindley, We look for the 

I continuance of the work with great satisfaction, 

I Part IL of this fine work has just reaclied ns^ with its three platea, 
via. — Plate IIL^ Polypodium vtdf/are^ vars, Camhrkum aud crejiatum ; 
Plate v., Vol^podium DnfopierU ; and Plate VI,, PoIypodiuiH. Jipb&rii- 
attum^ Hoffm, (P, calcareum, JSm, and most authorSj save those who 
consider it^ and probably with much justice j a variety of P, Dri/opien^). 
Englisb authors who adopt this name of Hofimann do not seem to be 
aware that it appears under tbat name in the Fh Germ., only in the 
unpaged Addenda et Eyn^tidnnda^ (not at ^^p* 10 qf tioL ii*"). And as 
it iSj further J not included in the index of that workj there is ample 
excuse for Smith and succecduig authors being ignorant of its exist- 
ence; add to which, the specific character of Hoffmann is miserably 
unsatisfactory, and does not give one single point of distinction between 
it and P. Bryopteris ; so that, in our opinion, it would have been bet- 
ter to have left it in its original state of obscurity. Be that as it may, 
the portrait of the plant in the work before us is an admirable one, 
only wauting-iu what this style of "printing" is sadly deficient, viz. 
the glands and pubescence. Setting aside the glands and pubescence 
(and we know that in many other Ferns their absence or presence 
affords no spedjlc distinction), we appeal to these two figures of P. 
Bryopteria and P. calcareum, "Nature's own printing," and ask if 

* It is true that Mr. Moore quotes, as it were, another work of Hofiinann, * Flora 
de TAllemagne/ m addenda (1795), giving no volume. We are ourselves ignorant 
of any work of Hofl&nann bearing that title ; but Pritzel explains the matter, and 
lets us into a secret. " Adest," says Pritzel, " etiam titulus gallicus (et anglicus ?) : 
* La Flore de rAllemagne, ou Etrennes Botaniques.* " The work which is generally 
quoted under the title of * Deutschlands Mora,' in my copy, probably to suit the 
more scientific market, has * Flora Germanica' for its only title. The first volume, 
in two parts, bears date, Part I., 1800, Part II., 1804 (being a second edition) ; 
the second volume {Cryptogamia) is dated 1795, and seems never to have gone to a 
second edition ; it is in the addenda to this that the Fern in question appears. 
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there is any tangible feature by Vhich they can be separated as species ? 
or any characters which would not in other cases be considered mere 
modifications of one and the same form P 



On the Affinities of the Genera Vav^a, Benth., and Rhytidandea, 
Gray ; by Professoe Asa Geay, of Cambridge University, Boston, 
U.S. Communicated to the American Academy of Natural Sciences, 
October 10, 1854. 

In this paper Dr. Gray has ably discussed the affinities of two very 
obscure plants belonging to the Polynesian Flora, and of which imper- 
fect specimens only had hitherto been described. Of these, Vavaa 
(after the Island of Vavao, one of the Priendly group), was discovered 
by Mr. Hinds, and first described by Bentham (Journ. Bot. vol. ii. 
p. 212), but from too incomplete data to admit of its immediate rela- 
tionship being discovered. The same plant was afterwards gathered 
by the officers of the United States Exploring Expedition, and more 
fully described by Gray in the Botany of that Voyage (vol. i. p. 244, 
1. 16), where it was appended to MeliacecB^ notwithstanding its stamens 
being incompletely united, and double or triple the petals in number. 
Additional specimens from the same sources now enable Dr. Gray to 
show that the anomalies in question are mainly due to the flowers being 
polygamous, and that the frtdi is entirely conformable to that of the 
Tribe Trichiliea of Meliacea. 

In some observations appended to this genus. Dr. Gray proceeds to 
discuss the affinities between Meliacea and Styracea, the subject being 
suggested by the circumstance of Mr. Bich, the botanist to the Expe- 
dition, having ticketed and figured Vavaa as a species of Styrax ; and 
he adds some remarks upon Mr. Miers' proposal to separate Styrax 
widely from the Symplocinea, whilst that author ignores any affinity 
between Styracea and Meliacea^ and includes Pamjphilia and Faveolaria 
in the former. In some copious notes (whose number and length how- 
ever tend to involve this very obscure and important subject) Dr. Gray 
discusses all the points of fact and theory upon which he differs from 
Mr. Miers, displaying a perfect familiarity with the Natural Orders in 
question, and with the structure and anatomy of their contained and 
allied genera, and a sagacity in interpreting their characters and reveal- 
ing their affinities which is quite admirable. 
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Mhytidandra is a Fe^ee Utand shrub, described by Dr. Gray in the 
Botany of tlic United States Exploring Expedition (vol, i. p, 302, t. 28) 
from imperfect specimens, and tbere doubt fuliy referred to Olacaee^; 
a reconaideratiou of its characters however now induces him to refer it 
to M<ingiecf^, a group with which he was previously only partially ac- 
quainted. In the remarks that follow. Dr. Gray is embarrassed by 
two important errors that have crept into syetematic works, namely, 
the attribnting to Marlea. a convolute sestivation of the corolla, and 
Htameus united in pairs, with the anthers connate into a tube. After 
explaining away tbe obstacles to the alhanee of Rhytidtmdrm with 
MarUn^ which these anomalies would present, and indicating collateral 
iiffiuitics through Nysm iind Mitdlxia to ComeuB, Dr. Gray adds a post- 
seriptj detailing a subsequent examination ^^ Marlm^ in which he fiiida 
the corolla to be valvate, and tlie filaments and stamens free. This 
confirms the position of Rhyiid^^idra in Ala7iyiecB, which he agrees with 
Brown in eonsidering a section of Cbrwfts,— The whole paper ia that of 
a master in Botany; but it would have gained much in lucidity had 
the notes been incorporated with the text. 



pRiTZEL, Dr. G. a, : looNUM BoTANiCAETJM Inbes locuplaUssivtus. 
One thick vol. Imperial 8vo. 1184 columns. Berlin. 1854j. 
Dr. Pritzel has rendered good service to the cause of Botany by the 
publication of his very useful * Thesaurus Literaturse Botanicse omnium 
Gentium,' etc., which has been more than once noticed in the pages of 
this Journal, and he has laid us under further obligations by the publi- 
cation of the present equally laborious work. It is, as the title implies, 
an Index to Botanical Plates, the whole arranged alphabetically ; and, 
as far as we can judge, it appears to be done with much care and ac- 
curacy. But in order to discover the figure, it is necessary to know 
what name it bears in the work itself. Eor example, if it is desired to 
know where Fillarsia nymphaoides is to be found, you must seek it 
under that name for reference to Tl. Loud.,' 'Baxter, Brit. Bot.,' 
* Sturm's Flora,' * Dietr. El. Bor.,* — and under Menyanthes nymphaoides 
for the references to * Tl. Dan.,' * Engl. Bot.,' ' Gaertner,' and * La- 
marck' (by some error, probably, it is quoted in * Sturm's Elora' under 
both names). Here are no synonyms, as in * Steudd's Nomenclator.* 
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The work embraces all phsenogamous plants, and the Ferns, among 
Oryptogamia ; but unfortunately, with the exception of Eheede, Eumph, 
and Ksempfer, no authors are taken up till after the time of Linnaeus, 
and we have no references to the numerous Eem-plates — and excellent 
ones for their day — of Plunder, etc.; and heartily do we wish that our 
author may yet publish a work to include all the CryptogamicBy of which 
the figures are numerous and important. 

The editors of the excellent * Bulletin de la Society Botanique ' 
(i. p. 347) observe, " Cette Index permet de comparer le rapport 
actuel de I'iconographie botanique avec le nombre des plantes ddcrites, 
et Ton trouve que malgrd toutes les grandes et nombreuses publica- 
tions illustr^s, les Jardins, les Magasins, Recueils, etc., Ticonographie 
est fort en retard. Quelques rapprochements pris au hasard le prouve- 
ront de reste. Le dernier recensement du genre Acacia, inserd par M, 
Bentham dans le London Journal of Botany de 1842, contient 401 
especes. M. Pritzel n'a pu en citer que 158, et encore dans ce nombre 
il y a des doubles emplois, a cause des noms multiples de plusieurs 
plantes. JJEnumeratio Flantarum de Kunth comprend 373 Cyjperus, 
dont 90 simplement ont 6i6 figures. Le meme ouvrage indique 159 
Lioscorea, parmi lesquels 24 seulement ont €\^ reproduits par la gravure. 
Le travail de Yogel sur le genre Cassia en signale 304, dont 93 seule- 
ment sont figur^. Dans le Prodromus, on pent compter 282 Ipomoea 
pour 119 figur^, 94 Oomphrena pour 28, 171 Oestrum pour 33. Le 
Synopsis Glumacearum de M. Steudel, en cours de publication, enumere 
459 especes du genre Andropogon, pour lesquelles M. Pritzel n'a trouvd 
que 42 figures. II compte 143 Bromus, dont 73 seulement sont illus- 
tres ; 106 Danthonia, dont 20 mentionnds dans V Index, etc. II est a 
remarquer que les genres les plus nombreux sont les moins riches en 
figures, et cependant ce sont ceux pour I'etude desquels le secours de 
riconographie est en quelque sorte indispensable." This is quite true, 
and shows clearly that there is a fashion in Botany, and especially in 
Horticulture, the latter of which has had so much influence on botani- 
cal Iconography ; and that not those which most require illustration, 
such as the Grasses, Cyperacea, Dioscorea, Gomphrena, Oestrum, etc., 
are most in demand, but such as recommend themselves by their beauty 
(though that is too much influenced by public caprice), so as to justify 
an author or publisher's embarking in such an undertaking without risk. 
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Paelatoee, M. Pii, i Memoirs ^ur h PAPYKua die* Ancibns, et 9ur 
l£ Vavyrvs de Sicile. Paris- 1853, 4to- Plate. 

We are only ddw in possession of this interesting Memoir of Pro- 
feaaor Parlntore, iatended to show that tbe Papi/nts of Sicilyj previously 
always considered (by LinnBcuB as well as others) /Ac Papyrus of the 
aucieuts, is in reality specifically distmct. He waa led to this investi- 
gation by ao examiuation of Nubian apecimeuaj gatbered in 1844, by 
M. le Chevalier Figari, of Cairo, and which, together with a rich col- 
lection of Egy]itian and Ethiopian plants, arc deposited in the Herba- 
lium of the Museum of Natural History at Florence ; and he came to 
the conclusion that the Sicilian plant waa introduced into Sicily, pro- 
bably from Syria, a bttle before the tenth century, at the time of the 
f donxinion of the Arabs, and that the Papyrus of the Egyptians^ now 
apparejitly almost lost to Egypt, is the same as that found in Nubia- 

In Syria the Sicilian Papyrus (Ci/perns S^riaeiis) is found at Munskalia, 
on the borders of the Slediterranean, seven hours* distance from Jaffa, 
and also abundantly ne-ar Acre nnd Sur (Tyre), where it is used for 
making mats, and between Eaiffa and JaiTa> Bruce^s ^_^«ire^ plant 
represents the Egyptian Papyrus, which he says ho collected :n *^Syria, 
from the river Jordan ; from two difi'erent places in Upper and Lower 
Egypt J from the Lakes Trana and Goodcro, in Abyssinia;" and these 
he declares to be intrinsically the same, only '*he thought that the 
plants of Egypt, the middle of the two extremes of country, were 
stronger, fairer, and fully a foot taller than those in Syria and Abys- 
sinia." But Bruce had not an eye for botanical distinctions. The 
C, Papt/rus, an Egyptian species, is a tropical plant, recognized by the 
rays of the umbel always being erect, so as to form a broom-like head, 
and the great length of the involucres ; while 0, Si/riacus, Pari., is 
known by the greater length of the rays of the umbel, and their 
spreading so as to form a globose head, with the involucres short. 
The plant, we believe, invariably in cultivation in England is therefore 
the Sicilian or Syrian species, C. Syriacua, We have ourselves ex- 
amined specimens from the Montpellier Garden (Professor Gt)nau), and 
native ones from the Congo, and from De la Goa Bay, South Africa, 
and these all prove to be the same as the Sicilian plant. 
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Note on the India-rubbeb qfthe Amazon;* by E. Spruce, Esq. 

The extraction of caoutchoiic from the various species of Siphonia 
was, at the time of my arrival in Pard (July, 1849), a branch of indus- 
try limited to the immediate environs of that city, being carried on 
principally in the island of Marajo and about the mouth of the Tocan- 
tins. The low price it fetched in the Para market (10 milreis — £1 
3«. 4^. the arroba of 32 lbs.), and the great gains which those who 
trade in the sertaof expect on their outlay, prevented the sertanejos 
from employing themselves in the fabrication of seringa ; to which con- 
tributed also the universal apathy and even antipathy to everything 
new, if it inv(^ved labour, no matter how profitable. When I ascended 
the Eio Negro in 1851, 1 pointed out to the inhabitants the abundance 
of "Seringa-trees they possessed in their forests, and tried to induce 
them to set about extracting the gum ; but they shook their heads, and 
said it would never answer. At length the demand for India-rubber, 
especially from the United States, began to exceed the supply j^the 
price consequently rose rapidly, until early in 1854 it reached the extra- 
vagant sum of 38 milreis (£4. 8«. %d.) the arroba. This woke up the 
people from their apathy, and the impulse, once given, extended so ra- 
pidly and widely, that nearly throughout the Amazon and its principal 
tributaries, the mass of the population put itself into motion to search 
out and fabricate seringa. In the province of Para alone (which now 
includes a very small portion of the Amazon) it was computed that 
25,000 persons were employed in that branch of industry in the year 
1854. Mechanics threw aside their tools, sugar-makers deserted their 
engenhos, and Indians their ro^as ; so that sugar, rum, and even fa- 
rinha, were not produced in sufficient quantity for the consumption of 
the province, the two former articles having to be imported from Ma- 
ranham and Pemambuco, and the last from the river Uaupes. 

The mode of obtaining the milk is almost universally by tapping. 

* The name nsoally given to India-rubber on the Amazon is " Xeringne" (pro- 
nounced nearly Sheringhy), This is undoubtedly an Indian corruption of the Por- 
tuguese word " Seringa," a syringe or clyster-pipe, the fabrication of which was the 
first use to which the gum of the Siphonia was applied in its native country. In 
langoa Geral, xeringue is the common term for a liar (query, a stretcher f), but, as 
it has no affinity with any other word in the same language, it seems certain that it 
is of Portuguese origin. .The Spaniards have adopted the term " Seringa," in which 
I follow them. The Indians of Venezuela call the rubber ydpi, ddpi, or dapiche, 

t The Interior j — literally, " the desert." 
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Some who begua by cutting down the trees, found that in this way 
tliey obtabtd much le^a milk than by suceesaive tap]jiiigs of tlie sartif 
tree, besides that the wort was harder, and it was necessary cantiunally 
to shift their sphere of operations. I am glad then^fare that this kill- 
ing of tlie heu to gel at the golden egga has been abandoned. 

Most seringaciros follow the old mode of drying the milk by smoke, 
applied to successive coatings on a mould. Some JiaTc tiQed n small 
square box. with the milkj and allowed it to coagulate; but, 99 the 
milk does not beeorae solid until the end of ten days or more, and the 
uiasa then requires to be out into thin slices, and subjected to heavy 
pressure (such aa it is difficult to obtain here), in order to free it from 
the water and air collected io cells within its substance, this mode is 
by no means {popular. 

It is found thut the addition of a small quantity of alum accelerates 
the coagulation of the milk. Ammonia haa n contrary effect^ and is 
accordingly useful when the mdk is required to be kept some time in a 
liquid state. 

When the trees are flowering, nearly all the milk goes to the nourLsh- 
ment of the flowei's, and scarcely any can be obtained from the trunk, 
while if a panicle be wounded the milk starts out in large drops. It is 
customary to leave the trees untouched for a few months in the year, 
from the epoch of flowering until the fruit has attained its full size. 
About Par^, the collection of serlugu seems limited to the dry season — 
June to December. On the upper Eio Negro, the seringa-trees flower 
from November to the end of January ; and when I started from San 
Carlos on November 23rd, little milk was to be obtained. 

The species from which rubber is extracted on the upper llio Negro 
and lower -Casiquiare are two^ Siphonia lutea, Spruce (Journ. of Bot. 
vi. 370), and S. brevifolia, Spruce (3139 to Bentham); known respec- 
tively as the long-leaved and short-leaved seringa. The former yields 
most milk, but neither is so productive as the seringa of Para {Siphonia 
Brasiliensis, Willd.). Both are straight, tall, and not very thick trees, 
with sraoothish thin bark, and yellow very odoriferous flowers, while 
the other species have mostly purplish flowers. I suppose then: average 
height may be about 100 feet. T cut down a tree of S, brevi/oUa near 
San Carlos which measured 110 feet. I first saw and gathered S. lutea 
in the mouth of the Uaupes; and as I came down the Rio Negro in 
December, 1854, I found a rancho erected on the spot, and a person 
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employed in extracting rubber from the same trees as I had taken the 
flowers. 

Near the Barra, some milk is taken from a Sipkonia common on the 
river-banks (8, elastica, Aubl. ?) ; but there is another species growing 
in the interior of the forest said to yield more milk. I have not seen 
it, and cannot say whether it is a species known to me. 

The Sipkonia most frequent about the mouths of the Tapigoz and 
Madeira seems to be S, Sprueemuiy Benth., but there are, no doubt, other 
species. 

I have gathered, in all, some seven Or eight species of Aphonia on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro, but it is probable that two or three times 
as many still remain to be discovered. 

On the Uaup^s, I met with two trees* of a genus apparently far re- 
moved from Sipkonia, — possibly they are Sapotacea, for I did not analyse 
the flower, {Micrandra, Benth. in Joum. of Bot. vi. 371,) — which yield 
pure rubber, and are also called by the Indians Xeringue; but the clus- 
tered trunks (often as many as ten from a root) and the simple (not 
temate) leaves, give these trees an aspect very diflferent from that of 
the Sipkonia, 

There are doubtless several other trees in the valley of the Amazon 
which yield rubber, but in many cases mixed with resin, which we have 
not here the means of separatii^. Such are a great many Figs and 
Artocarps, two families which abound towards the head-waters of the 
Eio Negro iand Orinoco. On the Casiquiare, the Indians make white 
shirts of the bark of an epiphytal Fig, which they call " marima blanca," 
the nulk of which is said to be very copious, and when dry elastic. 
Towards the upper mouth of the Casiquiare I saw several trees of 
marima blanca, but they were perched high up on other trees, and had 
no flowers or fruit. Those who have herborized among mosquitos, 
^ts, and wasps, will understand why I did not trouble myself to gather 
only a sterile branch. 

{n descending the Casiquiare, in January, 1858, 1 reached one even- 
ing a small village some distance above the outlet of Lake Vasiva — one 
one. of those pueblos which spring up on the banks of the Eio Negro 
and Casiquiare, endure barely a generation, and then disappear — where 
I found nearly the whole population (Indians of the tribe Pacimonare) 
amusing themselves by a sort of football. Their balls seemed to be 
* No. 2427 and 2479 to Bcntham. 
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the inflated bhulders of some large quadmpedj such aa the itipir j but on 

picking oue up T found it to be India-rubber. I asked tbem to keep 

two or tbree Lalls for me \rhen they bad finished their game, and they 

promised to do so, but during the aight they all got gloriously drunk 

and burat their balls. I did uot ace the tree from which this rubher 

wa3 extracted, but from the deeeription given me it was a true Stphonia, 

perhaps S. luim. 

In consequence of so many people devoting themselves to the fabric 

cation of seringa, the value fell again more rapidly than it had risen, 

and by last advices from Par^ to date of February I, 1855, seringa 

was down at 16 to 18 milreis the arroba, 

RiGHAEB Sfecce. 
Bona do Bio Negro^ let. W^ 1SG5. 




Description of some new Genera and Species of Ceylon PANGiACEiE 5 
iy G» 11- K, TmvAiTESj F.L.S., Superintendent of the Hoyal Botanic 
Gartlen at Peradenia. (Tab, Wtf.) 

Not, Gen, Trichadenia, THk. Nat, Ord, Fatiffttteea. 

Char. Gen. Floree dioici. Califie gamosepalus, integer, calyptreeformis, 
apertuBj denique irregulariter dismptus. CoTQllapetala 5, hypogyaa, 
imbricata. Bqumnutcs 5, lariceolateB, petalis opposite et cum iisdem 
dorse adnatse, camosse, hirsutse. Fl. Maso. Stamina 5, petalis 
altema, in sestivatione spiraliter contorta; filamentis crassis, basi 
parce pilosis ; autheris oblongis, prope basin dorsa affixis, loculis 
lateralibus connectivum latum marginantibus, longitudinaliter dehis- 
centibus. Ovarii rudimentum nullum. Fl. Fcem. Stamina nulla. 
Ovarium sessile, liberum, uniloculare ; placentis parietalibus, imio- 
vulatis 3 ; ovulia suborthotropis, horizontalibus. Siyli 3, divergentes. 
Stiffmata dilatata, reniformia, crenata. Bacca sphserica, 1-3-sperma. 
Semina testa ossea. Embryo orthotropus, in axi albuminis camoso- 
oleosi; radicula brevi, cylindrica; cotyledonihm foliaceis, plicato- 
rugosis. — Arbor ingem Zeylanica; XBxnvXvAJunioribua tomentosis; foliis 
altemisy petiolatisy oblongia, penniveniis, basi rotundatis, stipulatis ; 
petiolis cylindricis; stipulis foliaceis, concavis, deciduis; florum pani- 
culis racem\formibus, axillaribus, foliis brevioribm, 

Trichadenia Zeylanica, Thw. — C.P. No. 2505 in Herbario Perade- 
niensi. 
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A very large forest-tree, not uncommon in the Central Province, at an 
elevation of about 3000 feet. The young branches are tomentose, and 
the growing apices are covered by the imbricated, rather large, concave 
stipules. The leaves are from 5 to 12 inches long, and from 2 to 4 
inches wide, rounded at the base, coarsely dentate or sinuate upwards, 
and terminating in a narrow acumen ; veins underneath tomentose, as 
are the cylindrical petioles, which are 2-3 inches long. Flowers 6 lin. 
wide, pale green. Fruit spherical, containing from 1 to 3 roundish or 
oblong seeds 9-11 lin. in diameter. 

Closely allied to HydnocarpuSy from which genus however it differs 
in many important particulars, as a comparison of the generic characters 
will show. The Cinghalese call the tree Teitigaha or TeUigaas, and 
extract an oil, which they use for burning, from the ripe seeds. The 
wood is of little or no value. 

Plate YII. Fig. 1. Flowering branch of female plant of Trichadenia 
Zeylanicay Thw., nat, size. 2. Flower, not expanded, showing the dis- 
rupted calyx. 3. Female flower. 4. Longitudinal section of ovary. 
5. Transverse section of ditto. 6. An ovule. 7. Ripe fruit. 8. Ditto, 
with portion of pericarp removed, to show the seed. 9. Section of ripe 
seed, exhibiting the embryo : — all magnified. 10. Male flowers, nai, 
size, 11. Male flower, magn^d, 

G«nus 2. Hydnocaepus, Oartn, 

Hydnocarpus octandrus, Thw. — C.P. No. 2640 in Herbario Perade- 

niensi. 

Arbor mediocris, 40-50-pedalis, ramosa; cortice laevi; ramtdia 
teretibus, junioribus strigoso-tomentosis ; foliis altemis, integris, sub- 
obliquis, penniveniis, ovato-lanceolatis, utrinque angustatis, obtuse 
acuminatis, 3-4^ poll, longis, li-lf poll, latis, supra glabris, subtus 
punctis glandulosis pilisque stellatis conspersis; petiolia^-^^oVL, longis, 
supra sulcatis ; atipulia minutis, strigosis, lanceolatis, deciduis ; infiores- 
centia axillari, fasciculari ; faaciculia 2-8-floris ; fiortbm 5 Hn. latis, 
exteme pedicellisque pubescentia badia stellata vestitis ; pedicellis 3 lin, 
longis ; sepalis 5, oblongis, obtusis, concavis, insequalibus ; petalia 5, 
rotundatis, concavis, pilis sericeis albis ciliatis; squamulia 5, petalis 
oppositis iisque dimidio brevioribus, rotundatis, obtusis vel minute 
apiculatis, sericeis ; Fl. Masg. ataminibus 8, uniserialibus, ovarii rudi- 
mentum minutum cingentibus ; filamentis subulatis ; antheria adnatis, 
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oblong, ftubquaJmis, loculis ktemUbua; Fl, Fffij*. H(mm^u& 6; 

OHthma steriliUusi ojmrio oblongo, strigosoi phicen£i« patitLaUbuB 4, 

BinguliB Mtcla 6 biaerinU aaatvopa horizontalia gcrentibtis ; ^iyh 

nuUo; siigmate magoo, dUciformi, -l-partito ; iflcwa apbtericui, aubto- 

i jnentosaj 1^-3 ^ poll, diam., pericarpio crasso, lignoao \ seminilffts 4-1^ 

Ivel plurihu&, oblongis, 10 lin. longis, 5 lin. latb, in pulpa moUi im- 

Lmersis ; iesta subcrustacea ; embryone in axi albuminia caj'no&i ortho^ 

|tTopo; cofyledottUtis foliacei3> tx>rdatia, acutis ; radhtda cmsaa. 

Tbis species bears so great a Teaemblaace to Il^dtiocarpu^ inebriana^ 

fTaU (C.P, No. 1630 in Herb, Peradenienai), tliat it doea not appear 

desirable to eonstitate a new f^etiQB of it. uotwithstaading its having a 

i larger number of stamens than are found in the other known species of 
M^dnocarpua. The flowers of Bydnocarpm octaiidrtti are, however, a 
good deal larger than those of JI* htebriayiH^ and the fruit too is con- 
«idorahly biggerj much paler in colour, and less lomentose. M, octandrtts 
T&as as yet been met with only in one locality, in the Amba°^amowa 
district, at an elevation of about 2500 feet. U ia in flower in March* 
A third flpeciea of H^dnocarpu^ (C.P. No. 2918 in Herb, Pera- 
idenienai) occurs in the ishindj apparently closely allied to JJ, alpinm 
of Dr. Wight's * Iconea,' tab, fl4£t; but I have not yet found it in a 
sufficiently good state of flowering to enable me to describe it satis- 
factorily. 

Hydmcarpus inebrians of Dr. Wight's * Illustrations of Indian 
Botany,' tab. 16, would appear, from the larger size of its flowers and 
fruit and the different shape of its leaves, as shown in the figure, to be 
distinct from the Ceylon H. inebrians; but not having seen authentic 
specimens of Dr. Wight's plant, I am unable to pronounce with 
certainty. 



On Chortodes, a Subgenus of Flagellaeia, from tlus hie of Pines 
{New Caledonia) ; by J. D. Hookee, M.D., F.K.S. (Tab. VIII.) 
The remarkable plant here brought to notice was collected by Mr. 
M'Gillivray and Mr. Milne, during Captain Denham's late visit to the 
islands of New Caledonia, in H.M.S. Herald, and is one of many in- 
teresting novelties that have rewarded the exertions of those indefati- 
gable naturalists. In appearance and habit of growth it resembles a 
gigantic tropical Grass, and the foliage itself is of the same harsh tex- 
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tare as that of many Bambusea and Fanicea. Though diflfering in 
various respects from the well-known Fhgellaria Indica, I am induced 
to refer it to the same genus with that plant, in preference to esta- 
blishing a new one ; it may also (judging from the description) be al- 
lied to Susum, Blume, of Java, with which I am not acquainted. The 
dismemberment of genera of Monocotyledones has already been carried 
to an extreme in almost every Orders and in the present state of our 
knowledge ^f the species included under and allied to FlageUaria^ it 
appears safer to enlarge its generic character, and to divide it into two 
subgenera, one for the present plant, and another to include F, Indica 
and its allies, than to add another genus which, npon a better acquaint- 
ance with its allies, may prove invalid. 

In habit, foliage, and inflorescence, the present plant accords very 
closely with Flagellaria, especially in the long sheaths to the leaves, in 
the paniculate inflorescence, in the general appearance of the flowers 
and structure of the organs of fructification; it differs in not being 
scandent, in the strongly plicate leaves, which are much larger, and 
do not terminate in cirrhi, in the small petals, and usually three-seeded 
fruit. Of these characters the size of the petals is the only definite 
one that could be made available as generic, for there is a manifest 
tendency to plaiting in the young leaves of Flagellaria Indka^ and the 
fruit of that plant being one-seeded, results from the imperfection of 
two cells of the ovary and their contained ovules. The sheaths of the 
leaves of Flagellaria are generally described as entire, but they are fre- 
quently split, especially the lower ones, and have often broad mem- 
branous margins, like those of Chortodea, I should therefore propose 
to modify the generic diagnosis of Flagellaria thus : — 
Flagellaria, L. — Ferianthium persistens ; laciniis 6, 2-seriatis. Sta- 
mina 6, hypogyna ; filamentis filiformibus, liberis ; antheris oblongis, 
medio dorso affijds, longitudinaliter dehiscentibus. Ovarium libe- 
rum, sessile, 3-loculare ; ovulis in loculis solitariis basilaribus ana- 
tropis ; stigmatibus 3, patulis, filiformibus. Bacca coriacea, pisi- 
formis, 1-3-loba, 1-3-locularis, stigmatibus coronata. Semina ob- 
longa V. subglobosa; testa membranacea, tenui; hilo basilari, cha- 
laza orbiculari; embryone lenticulari, minimo. — Herbse perennes; 
caule erecto v. sarmentoso ; foliis sparHs, longe vaginantibus ; Vaginis 
integria v. ^ssis, atriatis pUcatisve, interdum in cirrhoa desineniibus ; 
floribus bracleolatia, in ramis panicula ampla decompoaita aeaailibtta, 
parvia, viridibua albiave. 
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I* Subgenua EuFLAaELLARiA. — Ferianthii lacitjiae interiorea e^xt^o- 
hbus mc-yores, submembrauactKe. Bacca l-loculam, 1-spcrmtJ. — 
HerbtC anrmtniiGSiS u. ^candefUes ; foliU HriatU^ apice in cirr/ioi den^ 

K. Subgenus CHOnTODES. — Ferianthii lociQise interioreB ext^jnoribua 
a&qitilongse. Bacca S-loculariSj S-sperma. — Herba erecia ; foliis pll' 
catis; ytigirii^ ad basin ^si», 
1. PlagellaHfl (Cliortodes) plicattz, HooV. ; erecta, foliis late elou- 
gato-lanccolatis longe acuminatia creberrime pllcAtis et longLludinali* 
ter Lcrvoais nervis primariia minute scuberulis venulis transverais 
convexis, ragina lisaa margLnibus membra naceis anpeme in auriculas 
obtusas utnnque dilatata, panic ulee ramia puberulis, perianthii laci^ 
nils ovato-Bubulatis. 
Mab, Isle of Piues, near tbc south extreme of New Caledonia j 
forming clumps by stream a in tlie forest. M^GilUr^ray and Idilne^ 
October, 1S53 (young fnjit). 
Herba data, 5-pcdalis, robuata. CauliA erectus, indiviaus? Folia 
pedalia ct ultra, 3-5 unc. lata* utrinque viridia, sicca coriaceo-char- 
taeea, creberrime plicata, plicia 30-50, nervia primariiB utrmque aca- 
berults, vagina spitbamaea et ultra, subtiUssime aspcrula, striata, 
a4 basin tissa, marginibus late mcmbranaceis, in auriculas obtusaa 
stipuleeformea utrinque producta^ ligula brcvissima membraaaeea. 
Fanicula pedaHs, ampla, ramosissima, ramis et ramulis gracilibus 
ssepe flexuGsis angulatis puberulis. Flores parvi (1-2 lin. lati), ses- 
siles, bracteola minuta suffulti; bracteola ramulo paniculse adnata, 
dentiformi. Feriantkium Tiride, basi late campanulatum. Mlamenta 
filiformia, perianthio duplo longiora. Anthera filamentis aequilongae, 
lineari-oblongse, dorse supra basin filamento insertse. Ovarium glo- 
bosum; stigmatibus 3 filiformibua coronatum. Bacca immatura, 
yV unc. lata, 3-loba. 

Plate VIII. Fig. 1, flower advanced, with the stamens still at- 
tached ; 2, immature berry ; 3, tranverse section of berry ; 4, imma- 
ture seed : — all magnified. 



Extracts of a Letter from Mr. Wallace, dated "Singapore, October 
loth, 1854." 

On getting rid of my fever I went to a place in the interior called 
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"Apr Panas" (hot spring), about fifteen miles from Malacca. Here 
there is a Government bungalow, which the late Resident, Captain Fer- 
rier, had kindly offered me the use of. 1 was accompanied by a young 
gentleman of Malacca who vrished for change of air and exercise, and 
whose acquaintance with the Malays and their language was of much 
use to me. We took provisions with us for a month, as nothing was 
to be had on the spot, and the only communication with Malacca was 
by special messenger. 

The bungalow was pleasantly situated on a gentle elevation by one 
of the narrow, flat, winding paddy-field valleys, which are such a cha- 
racteristic feature of the Malacca district. Along the borders of this 
valley were numbers of scattered Malay houses, all elevated five or six 
feet on posts, a mode of building which seems general in this part of 
the world, from the Peninsula to New Guinea. Two or three Malay 
police resided in the house, of which they had charge, and a Hindoo 
convict living in a little hut adjoining did the sweeping and cleaning. 
Numbers of fruit-trees grew near the house, the Durian and the Jack 
being the most abundant, with the ever-present Areca palm, and a noble 
gigantic species, the Borassus Oomuti, from the juice of which a coarse 
sugar called "jaggery" is made and sold in small cakes by the Malays. 
Sometimes grated cocoa-nut is boiled with it, and it then forms an 
agreeable sweetmeat, which, in the absence of any other delicacies, we 
used for our dessert. 

We remained here neariy a month, exploring the jungle in every 
direction, and making extensive collections of birds, insects, etc. Here 
I first saw the huge bats commonly called ** flying foxes,'* whose wings 
often expand five feet. They came in the evening to the fruit-trees 
near the house, looking more like aerial machines than any living crea- 
tures. It was truly an extraordinary sight to behold these great-winged 
animals for the first time, so totally different are they from anything we 
can behold in Europe. They are much esteemed for food by all the 
inhabitants of Malacca, and we soon had an opportunity of tasting one» 
but it was too tough for me to pronounce an unprejudiced opinion on 
its merits as an article of food. Several fine species of squirrels were 
abundant, and these were much better eating. 

The Malays seemed to live a quiet, lazy life. A little patch of paddy 
field, cultivated almost entirely by the women and children, supplies 
them with food for the year by a few weeks of labour; and this, with 
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froitfi and betel^nnti is all iliey want. They are of abort stature^ weU 
^^Mdc, but ccrtoirily not good-looking ; and^ taking the women and girls 
I have occaaionully seen as a fair sample, there U yery little necessity 
fiv thim hiding themselves or covering their faecs, unless indeed they 
are ashamed of them* Efery Malay man or boy canriea a creese, or knife 
of acme kind, in a large wooden sheath by his side ; this and the sarong 
they never go without. The " sarong" is a curious garmeDt; it is a 
ling or cylinder of caJicOj about a yard deep and n yard and a half in 
diameter ; it is worn in ail sorts of ways ; either over one shoulder as 
a scarf, or wrapped round the body like a Scotch plaid^ or more gene- 
rally ptit round the waist like a petticoat, and twisted or tucked in in 
a great bunch in front, having a curious and uncomfortable appearance, 
thoughj from its being generally of bright colours, it is not unpicturesque, 

The people generally appear to be very good Moharaedans. They 
abstain rigidly from wine and pork ; they pray pretty regularly, attend 
the mosques on Fridays, and have two or three wives when they can 
afford it* Many make the pilgrimage to MecCE\ ; and they have school- 
masters in most villages, who teach the children to read the Koran and 
to write. Here was a degree of social organization which the succes- 
Bivc European conquerors of the country had had nothing to do with ; 
and one cannot help admiring the wonderful genius of that man whose 
doctrines and mode of worship should hare spread so wide and taken 
such deep root, and who, however great the errors of his system, has at 
all events banished idolatry, and raised many barbarous nations one step 
in the scale of civilization. 

We had now made up our minds to go to Mount Ophir, which lay 
about thirty miles further in the interior, and to reach the summit of 
which is a great object with all adventurous tourists who visit Malacca. 
We had heard most alarming accounts of the difficulties and fatigues 
we should have to undergo, and of the danger of being bled to death 
by the little leeches which infest the jungles. Of these, however, we 
had already had some experience, and had got used to them. They are 
about an inch in length, and slender, with suckers at both ends of the 
body, and move, not by crawling, like our common leeches, but by suc- 
cessive steps, exactly like the geometric, or measuring caterpillars. They 
do not inhabit the water, but frequent damp jungle, on the leaves of 
plants, where they may often be seen standing erect or outstretched on 
their posterior extremity, and moving about their head right and left 
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in search of something to attach themselves to. Their bite is so gentle 
that it is never felt, and when satisfied they drop off; so that the only 
intimation you have of their attacks is when, on changing your clothes, 
you find your stockings or trousers saturated with blood. This used 
to happen with us every day, the only inconvenience being a very great 
irritation as the bites healed. The leeches, therefore, we did not care 
about, and all other hardships we determined to put up with ; but the 
difiiculty remained to find men to go with us for a moderate payment, 
as we were determined not to be imposed upon, and the Malays are 
generally rather extravagant in their demands when a trip is contem- 
plated to Mount Ophir. 

At length, however, after several failures in our negotiations, we suc- 
ceeded in agreeing with an old man and four young ones to carry our 
baggage to the mountain, and remain there a week with us and shoot 
birds, etc., during the time. Besides the necessary provisions, we took 
the smallest possible quantity of clothes and bedding, as we had to 
carry collecting apparatus, guns and ammunition, and ''cadjaris" (or 
large mats, made of the leaves o^ a Pandanus) to thatch our hut with. It 
was a drizzling morning when we started, at about six o'clock, but this 
was quite as pleasant for walking. Eor the first three miles we had a 
pretty good wide road, through a lofty jungle, with only occasional mud- 
holes to wade through. We then reached a village where one of our 
men lived, and they proposed staying here an hour for one of the wo- 
men to sift the rice, which they had found was so full of husk as to be 
almost uneatable. This being done, we again went on through a more 
open country, along paths among fruit-trees and cottages, and, crossing 
over a wide paddy-field valley, we reached another village about ten 
o'clock, where we stayed to breakfast. Starting hence about twelve, we 
crossed a second paddy-field, and then entered again into the gloomy 
jungle. Here our men loaded their guns with ball, assuring us that 
tigers, elephants, and rhinoceroses were all abundant. On our way they 
pointed out the footprints of these animals, and I was in hopes we 
should get a sight of them ; but we went on mile after mile through the 
jungle and saw nothing till we again emerged at another village, where 
we were to get a guide who knew the road up the mountain. While 
resting here an examination for leeches took place, and many of our 
party found themselves bitten in several places. I escaped myself, by 
wearing my worsted socks over my trousers, and kept in their place by 
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boot^lnocd up over them. I found several leeclies in my boota, vainly 
endeavouring to iind some aperture at which to enter. Tbo little cre;i- 
turca are as tough as leather; nothing will kUl them but cutting them 
in pieces. Our guide having been agreed witb^ we again went on over a 
very swampy country, crossing numerous paddy-fields and araall streams, 
often up to our knee& in mud or water. The path was hero very bad, 
find fit the end of a long day's walk w^e found it rather fatiguing* At 
lengthj between five and six o'clock, we i-eached the house of the 'Tory* 
fx>loo," or head man of the distriet] a little old white-headed Malfiy, 
who gave ua the use of the verandah of his house with mueh civility. 

The next morning early wc were again on our way, and found the 
path very bad till we got into a long tract of juugle, where it became 
worse. It was now exceedingly nnrrow, and at every twenty yarda 
there was either a tree fallen across tbe path to climb over, or a deep 
mud-hole to wade throngbj neither of which inconvcuieucea could be 
avoided. Nevcrtheleas we walked on briskly, and our men, though 
each carrying a load of about eighty pounds besides his gun, kept up 
with us in a mimner that quite aatouisbed me, jVloug this path we 
overtook or met great numbers of Chinese and Malays goiug to or re- 
turning from the gold mines of Mount Ophir, which are worked by Ciii- 
nese- About teu a,h. we stayed at a brook in the middle of the jungle 
to breaVfast, before which wc enjoyed a bath in the cool water. Pro- 
ceeding on, in about two hours we emerged from the jungle, and had a 
fine view of the mountain a short distance to our right. Here was an 
open space of high grass once cultivated, through which the path led to 
a stream which comes from the mountain. Our men now told us that 
a path must be cut through the jungle before we could proceed, and it 
would be better to remain here the rest of the day, while they explored 
and cleared a way for us. Though I am rather doubtful now whether 
this was necessary, we were obliged to submit to their guidance, and 
the two oldest men accordingly went off with theur " parangs" (long 
Malay knives), while we roamed about to explore the locality till dinner- 
time. Close above us, on a bank, were some cocoa-nut and other fruit- 
trees, where a house had once stood, deserted, we were told, on account 
of the great number of elephants which infested the locality. All 
about we found paths trodden by these huge animals, and heaps of 
their dung in every direction, though all evidently some months old. 
The trunks of the cocoa-nut-trees were much rasped or gnawed at two 
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or three different heights from three to six or seven feet. The lowest 
of these marks were made by deer, who eat the fibrous wood of the 
pabn, and the higher ones, our men said, by the elephants. Our hopes 
were thus again excited ; but our head man told us that this year the 
elephants had deserted the place ; though only a year ago, when he slept 
at this yery spot, he heard their loud trumpetings all around him. We 
were therefore condemned to a quiet night, which we passed sleeping 
on the ground, with our palm mats supported by pole» forming a roof 
over us. 

The following morning we started to ascend the mountain, and pro- 
ceeded for about an hour through a flat swampy jungle and occasional 
open grassy fields, till we reached a sppt higher up the river we had left. 
Here our guide told us was the last place we should find water till we 
reached the top of the mountain. We therefore stayed here to breakfast, 
and had a small shed made in which to leave most of our baggage, 
taking with us only what was absolutely necessary. The little river 
here rushed among large granite rocks, and on its banks were many 
beautiful ferns. From this spot we began to ascend, and for about an 
hour continued climbing up a moderately steep hill. We then rested 
awhile, and were somewhat disgusted when our guide told us we were 
not half-way up the first hill. The most conspicuous objects in this 
jungle were the stemless Fandani, with leaves twenty feet long, like 
immense pine-apples. The prickly climbing palms of the genus Calamus 
were also abundant, and often of immense size, and fiercely armed with 
thick-set spines. In the more swampy parts of the jungle through which 
we passed before breakfast we had been much struck by some gorgeous 
flowers which everywhere grew on the surface of the ground without 
stem or leaves; they were of the most intense crimson and yellow, 
and in the gloom were quite dazzling. They belonged however to a 
scitamineous plant which covered the low parts of the jungle, and whose 
leaves grow from the ground on long straight stalks eight to ten feet 
long. As we continued our ascent I found, by looking right and left, 
that the ground fell more or less abruptly on each side of us, and that 
we were in fact going along a ridge or spur of the mountain. At 
length, after a very fatiguing pull, we came to a little level ground, 
imd then commenced a deep descent. We still kept however to the 
ridge, for all the way the ground fell on both sides of us, aud the same 
was the case in the hollow or saddle at the bottom, and in the next 
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ttacent. Tbia was moie precipitous and difficult ; the vegetation became 
more dense and stunted, and the curious pitcher-plants began to appear. 
To the first summit we had ascended near 2000 feet, we then descended 
about &00, and we had now a fatiguing ascent of about 1300 feet to 
reach " Padary !Pattcr>" which was to be our resting-place. When at 
length we reached it I was well repaid by eeeing, for the first time, 
I something of tropical mountain vegetation. My experience had hitherto 
I been entirely in the pkuuB* 

I " Padary Batter" (the rocky field) is an expanse of even granite rock, 
at an angle of about 25^^ and at an elevation above the sea of about 2700 
feet. It is in places quite bare, in others covered with a dense mass of 
I sedgy vegetation, a great portion of which is composed of the grass- 
I leaved Armdittacea, a beautiful Orcbideous plant with purple flowera,^ 
^ But the most singular feature is the Coyi}fer^> which at this comim- 
I ratively slight elevation suddeuly appear in great abundance. There 
are here three species of Dacr^dium^ straggling irregular trees of twenty 
1 or thirty feet in height, with the leaves of a fir and the loose bark of a 
I yew*trce. Next to these the Pitcher-plants were the most striking. 
They were in great abundance, and there appeared to be a great many 
I different kinds, though, without a careful study of them, it is difficult 
^ to determine how many may be different states of the same plant, 
aome have magnificent pur[)le spotted pitchers eight inches long, and of 
a very thick and solid textare ; these are borne in the air on the end of 
the long twisted midrib of a large leaf. Others are almost orbicular, 
and grow in a cluster on the ground, the leaf being reduced to such a 
rudimentary state as to be merely a stalk to the pitcher. Other kinds 
vary from both of these ; but we were more occupied in our search after 
their liquid contents than in the examination of their botanical pecu- 
liarities, for the thermometer stood at 85°, and since we left the bottom 
we had seen no water. Now however we had plenty, and by selecting 
those pitchers which were unopened, or were buried in moss and foliage, 
we obtained very drinkable water. Most of them contain a kind of 
insect soup, too strongly flavoured with formic acid, as I discovered, to 
my disgust, in my first eager attempts to get a drink. I here took an 
observation for the altitude with the sympiesometer, and we then pro- 
ceeded with the ascent. We soon again entered a scrubby jungle, where 
we found the fine Mount Ophir Perns in great abundance. One of these, 
the Matonia pectinata of Brown, is most beautiful ; the frond, grows on 
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a slender stalk six to eight feet long, and is most elegantly shaped^ 
fonning a drooping crown of foliage. Here also grew a beautiful C^- 
pripedium, probably C. barbatum, and a little higher up a handsome 
Dendrobium, 

After ascending about 800 feet higher we found ourselves on a peak 
called ** Gunong tundok" (the hanging mountain), and close opposite 
to us was Mount Ophir itself, with lower peaks on each side of it. The 
prospect of another descent, and an apparently almost vertical precipice 
between us and the summit, was now too much for our coolies, and 
three of them declared they could go no further ; we accordingly left 
our guns and most of our bedding; and with the old man and our 
guide (and each of us carrying a bundle), we went on, leaving a portion 
of rice for those that remained. There were plenty of pitcher-plants 
about, so they did not want for water. The descent and succeeding 
ascent were very precipitous. Often we had to climb up by roots and 
creepers, but the distance was comparatively small, and we soon reached 
our resting-place, a huge overhanging rock, which forms the summit 
of the mountain. It is about 150 feet high, and under it is a little 
hollow full of water, which trickles imperceptibly, A winding craggy 
path leads to the summit, which is tolerably flat, but not more than 
thirty or forty yards in diameter, and covered with DacrydiumSy and 
with a shrubby vegetation of Maocarpus, Facciniumy Ehododendrony 
Eugmiay etc.; few however were in flower. We had occasional glimpses 
of a magnificent view, but masses of cloud continually rolling below us 
prevented any satisfactory panorama. 

Eeturning to our rock we found the rice cooked, and after dinner I 
took an observation for the altitude, and then searched for shells and 
insects till dusk, with however but little success. The rest of our party 
had thought better of it, and had come after us ; the evening was still 
and cloudy, and, lying on a bed of bushes and ferns, with a blanket 
over us, we were quite warm. During the night the thermometer did 
not fall below 66°. 

In the morning we again went to the summit, and searched diligently 
for insects, etc. We were rewarded by finding a few rare Coleoptera 
and Hemiptera; and as the sun came out, some fine butterflies, of the 
genus PieriSy handsomely marked with red and yellow, began to appear 
flying round and round about the summit. I succeeded in obtaining 
two or three fine specimens. Of birds we saw only some swallows 
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eniling over the surface of the ahmbs^ capturing the «mal] tties and 
I other inseeta, and a small honey sucker, ttrhich we could not appronrh 
near enough to determine accurately. Some of our men found a few 
Bmall shells, two Ileliceat and a pretty little O^clo^toma. Occasionally 
we got a fine view in one direction, but the rolling masses of cloud pre- 
vented any complete panorama* I could see however sufficieLit to con* 
f firm me id the opinion that in thia part of the peninanla there is no 
connected mountain-range, but isolated hills and groups of tilb riaing^ 
out of a great forest plain* The Moa river Wfla a beautiful object, but 
I the paddy 'field valleys before mentioned looked more imposing, ap- 
pearing- in the distance like large rivers, 
I About ten o*clock we descended, on our way down collecting a few 
I of the beautiful Perns and some of the flowering plants* We had sent 
! half of our men off early in the morning to prepare a hut for us at the 
I foot of the mountain, where we intended to remain a week* We found 
I the descent apparently longer and more tiring than the ascent. The 
I day became overcast, a drizzling rain fell, and we saw neither birds nor 
I insects to enliven the path. We reached the bottom about three p.ii*^ 
I nnd found our hut erected in a little spot which the men had cleared 
I close by the river. W^e were glad to rest for the remainder of the day, 
I We stayed here a week, our men shootings and we ourselves roaming 
about the jungle and up and down the river collecting* Insects were 
tolerably abundant, and I obtained numbers of new and remarkable 
species. Little dragon-flies of the most exquisite hues were to be 
found along the brook side, while on the surface of the water were 
" water boatmen" and " water scorpions," and a very handsome whirly- 
wig beetle, the Forrorhynchm marginatm, CastL, allied to our little 
Gyrinm natator, but three times as large, of a yellowish colour, long 
snouted, and spined behind. 

Among the curious things to be observed here was the singular co- 
lour of some of the leaves in the jungle. Some Ferns and Lycopodiums 
and some other plants growing near the ground were of a shining me- 
tallic blue colour, as if tinged by some gaseous exhalation. The same 
plant in other places I have observed of an ordinary green, so that it is 
due to something in the soil or atmosphere of the locality. We were 
not fortunate enough to see any large animals. Wild cattle abound 
here, but we saw only their footsteps ; our men however declared one 
day they had seen a rhinoceros. We heard the fine Argus pheasants 
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every evening, but they were so wild that it was impossible to get a 
sight of them. Our rice being finished, and our boxes crammed fiill of 
specimens, we returned, our men taking us by what they termed a better 
road, winding about through Malay villages, and making our second 
day's walk upwards of thirty miles. I only stayed at Ayer Panas a 
sufficient time to pack up all my collections, and then returned to 
Malacca on my way to Singapore. We were congratulated by all our 
friends on having lived a week at the foot of Mount Ophir without 
getting fever. — ^A. R. W. 



Botanical Objects communicated to the Kew Museum, ,^tm the Amazon 

or its Tributaries, in 1853; by Eighabb Sfbuce, Esa. 

{Continued from vol. v. p. 247.) 

122-143 are instruments used or ornaments worn by the Uaup^ 
Indians, and principally by their chiefs, or Tuchduas, during their 
festivals (called Dabocuris), There are duplicates of nearly all. 

The Rio Uaupds joins the Rio Negro a little north of Sao Gabriel, 
and its course is nearly coincident with the actual Equator. 

122. Murucu, or staff, used by the Tuchduas (chiefs) of the Uaup^ 
Indians. The wood is of the MUra-piranga (t. e, red wood), — 1915 to 
Bentham, — a handsome large-flowered Myrtaceous tree, growing on the 
inundated shores of the Rio Negro. Near the base is a hole, contain- 
ing pebbles, which rattle with every motion of the Murucu ; they have 
been inserted by heating the wood, and distending the orifice so as to 
admit their entrance. Of the ornaments on the upper part, the lowest 
is of narrow strips of the skin (with the hair) of a small black monkey 
called Uaiapissd, frequent near Sao Gabriel, and excellent eating. Then 
follow a few feathers of Toucan, and white down from the breast of 
the Mutun (Curassow). The bright blue feathers are of some small bird ; 
they are tightly wrapped with Curau^ string. The two terminal pro- 
cesses (stuck into clefts and wrapped with curaua, stained with caraju- 
ru) are generally two pieces of bone, and are sometimes smeared with 
TJirari, so as to cause the death of any person they pierce ; but as the 
instrument is not used in war, I cannot say why it possesses this deadly 
apparatus. 

123. Acanga-tdra (i. e. head-band or tiara), (This kind is worn 
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only by the Tuchdaoa.) The cloth formuig the base is of CuTBuui, 
WTiiie down of Gavitlo r^al {^Aquila regalia ?\ or of Mutnn {Calax alec- 
tor)* Feathers of Ardru (Macaw) ; the yellow onesj from the tail and 
shoulders of the bird, having been changed from their normal scarlet 
colour by some artiiicial treatment in the domesticated state. String 
of Curauaj smeared with the gum of the Anani (Moronobea globuliicra), 
and then rolled in the hairs of tho monkey called Macaco harrigitdo * to 
make a thick cord^ several strands of this are twfsted together. 

Note. The hairy cord on most of the other omatnents has all been 
made in this way. 

\%^* Acanga-tdra (of attendants). The fraraework of one of these 
is of Uanimu (the name given to various spedes of Maranta)^ of the 
other of ISicum (Astrocaryum vulgare) ; the concentric rings being 
strips of the petiole, aud the interwoven fillet-slipa of the leaflets. The 
feathers are of Toucans. 

13^5, Acanga-idra (of attendants). Changed feathers of Ardra fi^ed 
on a cord of monkey's hair, 

126, Acanga'iara (of attendants). These are merely feathers of 
Toucan fixed on slender Curaua string, 

137, lieeklace of the teeth of the Jagudra44y or Onqa (Fdis on^, 
L.). The teeth are bored near their bast, tmd a slender string of 
Curaud passed through the ho!e attaches them to a stout cord of 
monkey's hair. 

128. Neck-ornaments of chief (Tuchkua). These are pieces of 
porphyiy (which occurs in veins in the granite throughout this region) 
cut into a cylindrical form, slightly bulging in the middle and with 
convex ends. The hole near one end, by which they are suspended, is 
bored by means of slender strips of the skin of the stem of a species of 
Alpinia (called Facova'Sorordca), twirled rapidly between the palms of 
the hands, with the addition of a little fine sand. It is said to be the 
work of weeks to bore one of them. The string is of Tucum, and the 
seeds are said to be those of some sort of Gourd. Stones hung perpen- 
dicularly, as these are, are worn only by the Tuchauas; those of the 
rest of the tribe being suspended horizontally, and very much smaller 
in size. 

{To be continued.) 
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On Ubandba, a New Genua of Olacaceae, and some other Ceylon Pland 
belonging to that Natural Order ; ^ G. H. K. Thwaites, Esq., 
Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradenia, Ceylon. 

Nov. Gen. Urandra, Thw. Tribus IcAciNEiE. 

Gen. Char. Mores hemaphroditi. Calyx cupuliformis, 5-dentatu9, per- 
sistens. CorolUs petala 5, calycis segmentis obtusis altema, oblonga, 
acuminata, valvata, Isevia. Stamina 5, petalis altema, exserta ; fila- 
mentis crassiusculis, versus apicem densissime pilis longis davatis 
vestitum, latioribus ; antheris adnatis, introrsis, longitudinaliter de- 
hiscentibus, loculis basi paullo divergentibus. Ovarium conicum, 
basi annulo glandulari parvo cinctum, uniloculare, biovulatum. 
Ovula ex apice loculi pendula. Stylus subnullus. Stigma minutum, 
subcapitatum. Drupa oblongo-attenuata, monosperma; pericarpio 
subcarnoso, intus ligneo-fibroso. Embryo in axi albuminis camosi; 
radicula elongata, cylindrica ; cotyledonibus planis, foliaceis, cordato- 
acuminatis, in albuminis medio sitis et eodem multo minoribus. — 
Aihor Zeylanica ingens ; ramvUis teretibus ; iohis altemis, penniveniis, 
petiolatis, integris, lanceolatis, coriaceis, exstipulatis ; capitulis 7-12- 
Jioris, bracteatisy pedunculatis, axillaribus. 
Urandra apicalis, Thw. — C.P. No. 2569 in Herbario Peradeniensi. 

A very large tree, rather common in some forests of the Central 
Province, at an elevation of from 1000 to 2000 feet. The leaves are 
coriaceous, perfectly smooth, bright green above, paler beneath, 4-6 
inches long by 2-3 inches wide, ovate-lanceolate, rather suddenly acu- 
minate and narrowed towards the petiole, wliich is grooved above and 
from J to f inch in length. Petals purple, with the apical half greenish. 
Drupe oblong, pointed, If inch long and 10 lines wide, green, more 
or less tinged and blotched with purple, the upper half white. 
The Kandians call the tree Oorookannoo-gass, 
This species is closely allied to Stemonurus, Bl. (Gomphandra, Wall.), 
but differs in all its flowers being fertile, in its small, not pulvinate 
stigma, and in the structure of its ripe fruit. The habit of the plant 
is also distinct, and the flowers and fruit are much larger than in the 
species of Stemonurus occurring in the island. As regards the latter 
genus, I may remark that I am acquainted with but two species be- 
longing to it as natives of Ceylon, C. P. Nos. 251 and 375 in this 
herbarium, which are very abundant ; and as these vary very much in 
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the size and shape of their leaves^ I suspect they furnish the materials 
of the four described by Mr- Micrs in the *Aimals of Natural History^' 
eer, 2, vol* x*, as growing in Ceylon. I have carefully examined ripe 
seeds of what I take to be the Gomfliamlra polymorpkay W, et Aru., 
and have not been able to discoyer the 3arge thin cotyledons which 
Mr Miera* states he found pre&ent in the single specimen he dissected, 
Aeoording to rtij analysis^ the albumen is divided longitudinalty into 
two subequal portions by the intervention of a loose cellular stratnin, 
whose margin nearly reaches ou every side to the tcsta^ or rather to a 
whitiah raised line, which is very conspicuous ou the outside of the 
seed, passing quite round it lengthwise, and consisting of a fillet of 
spiral vessels lying between the two thin coats or layers of the testa* 
The loose cellular stratum is organically connected with the albumen; 
its cells being a continuation of those of the albumen, and differing 
from them principally in containing no amylaceous granules* The cella 
of the albumen are arranged in lines radiating from the central loose, 
tissue to the peripheiy of the seed. The orthotropous ronndish em- 
bryo, which ia veiy minute, hcs close uuderueath the hilum, within a 
somewhat dilated portion of the loose cellular tissue above descrilwd ; 
the cotyledons are exceedingly small. Before maturity the embryo is 
attached by a suspensor to the foramen. 

The same eminent botanist (Mr. Miers) describes, in the work above 
quoted, vol. ix. p. 896, three species of Mappia, Jacq. {Stemonurus, R. 
W.), as indigenous to Ceylon. I have collected specimens from a variety 
of localities at different elevations and can discover no satisfactory spe- 
cific distinction between them, but merely such differences as may be 
considered due to climatal influence. The specimens from the hills are 
more robust, with thicker leaves and larger flowers, whilst those from 
the low country have thin flaccid leaves, varying greatly in size, and 
small flowers, narrow when in bud. Intermediate forms however occur, 
showing the above to be merely varieties of one species. A similar 
variation, resulting from difference of climate, exhibits itself in Turpinia, 
Eurya^ Bhesa {Kurrimia, Am.), Elaodendron and other genera, consti- 
tuting probably sub-permanent varieties ; but it surely is not expedient 
to exalt such varieties into species. 

* Annals of Natural History, ser. 2, vol. z. p. 31. 
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BOTANICAL INFORMATION. 



Note on Pi as sab a. 
To the Editor of the Keto Garden Miscellany. ^ 

Dear Sir, — ^You must well remember the surprise which was caused 
among botanists by the very confident manner in which Mr. A. R. 
Wallace announced, in his little' work on the *Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,' that the plant producing the Fiassaba of commerce is not 
the Attalea funifera of Martins, but a neto species of Leopoldinia, which 
he called L. Fiassaba.* Mr. Wallace honestly confessed himself but 
slightly acquainted with the science of botany, which excited still more 
surprise that he should, in his first essay, ' unhesitatingly ' offer an 
opinion in opposition to the immortal Martins, whose work he has so 
largely used in his * Palm Trees of the Amazon ;' while many attri- 
buted it rather to his want of a fuller knowledge of the subject. 

In your review of his book you took a wiser view of the case: 
acknowledging your respect for the opinion of the great German 
botanist, you nevertheless thought it advisable to inquire more fully 
into the subject. 

* In jostice however to Mr. Wallace, and in justice to the author of the critique 
in our * Journal of Botany/ we insert the following extract of a letter just received 
from Mr. Spruce : — " When Mr. Wallace came down the Rio Negro, in September, 
1851, he showed me a few figures of Palms. I pointed out to him which- seemed to 
be new, and encouraged him to go on. I also proposed that we should work them 
up together, I taking the literary part and he the pictorial, which he declined. As 
I had also met with some of his Palms, and had my names for them, this caused me 
to relax in my study of the tribe, seeing myself likely to be forestalled in the results 
of my labours. He has sent me a copy ; the figures are very pretty, and with some 
of them he has been very successful : I may instance the figures of Raphia tisdigera, 
and Acrocomia sclerocarpa. The worst figure in the book is that of Iriartea vert' 
tricosa. The most striking fault of nearly all the figures of the larger species is 
that the stem is much too thick compared with the length of the fronds, and that 
the latter bear only half as many pinnae as they ought to have. The descriptions 
are worse than nothing; — ^in many cases not a single circumstance that a botanist 
would care to know ; but the accounts of the uses are good. His Leopoldinia Fias- 
saba and Mauritia Carana are two magnificent new Palms, both correctly referred to 
their genus, but the former has been figured firom a stunted specimen. I have got a 
series of specimens for your Museum, showing the way in which the Fiassaba grows 
on the tree." — It is thus clear that there are two Palms affording the Piassaba of 
commerce, of which the one we have as good reason to believe to be the Attalea 
funifera of Martins, as we know the other to be the Leopoldinia Fiassaba of Mr. 
WaUace ; and our Mend Mr. Archer, in his present letter, thanks to the commercial 
importance of his place of residence, confirms the fact by the statement of a differ- 
ence in the fibres of the two.— Ed. 
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I am strongly inclined to think that the result will prove you right ; 
for I believe it will be found that the production of this curious and now 
very useful vegetable fibre is not confined to one plant, but ia certainly 
yielded by two Pakng at least. At all events I am prepared to piove 
that there are two distinct kinds of Piaasaba known in commerce, dif- 
fering 30 Widely in quality that one now sells for £%0 to J£SI) per ton, 
whilst tbe other rcalLses not less than X45. I hope soon to send speci- 
mens of both to the Museum of Economic Botany, 

It is atiU stronger evidence in favour of my opinion, that these two 
quDlities do not come from one locality, but the very fine kind comes 
from (the Bio T»lcgro by way of) Para^ and the inferior one from Ceard. 
There is too little difference in these two places 'to warrant the suppo- 
sition that a mere change of habitat cau be the cause ; and as tlie trees 
are not cuUivated in either district, it cannot result from culture \ the 
cause therefore will in. all probability be as I have suggested. 

At present the consumption of Piasaaba is very considerable. I can^ 
jiot exactly ascertain the quantity imported, but it is certainly over 
3000 tons^ the coarser kind (Ceara) is used for street brooms and 
similar rough cleaning implements, buttbe fine kind (Para) is extensively 
employed in the formation of brushes used iu the cloth factories, and 
when dyed black is largely mixed with bnsiles and used in the manU'^ 
fecture of cheap clothes-brushes, and even hair-brushes, etc. 

Whether Mr. Wallace has truly described the Palm from which he 
saw the Piassaba taken, is another question, and can only be decided by 
a competent botanical authority, after an examination of the plant ; but 
his powers of observation are considerable, and have been well trained, 
and his opinion is entitled to that respect which you so gracefully ac- 
corded. Yours truly, 

T. C. Archek. 

/««^ 11, 1855. 



Sarsaparilla. Extract of a Letter from Mr. Spruce, dated Rio Negro, 
February 5, 1855. 

Sarsaparilla is growing scarce and difficult to obtain on these rivers, 
and is now found only at the head-waters of some of the tributaries of 
the Rio Negro, Orinoco, and Casiquiare. Lower down the same streams 
it seems to have been all uprooted. Those who go to gather it must 
spend four or six months in the forest, and endure all sorts of priva- 
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tions. I have never in the whole course of my wanderings come across 
one of the species of Smilax which affords Sarsaparilla of commerce, 
though I have gathered numerous species of that genus. But in 1852 
I saw plants of a Smilax near Sao Gabriel (and I sent specimens of the 
leaves and fruit to Kew), which had been brought from the Canaburis, 
and from which I saw the roots extracted and dried for sale. 

Those who go to collect Sarsaparilla tell me they are guided by three 
characters : — 

1. Many stems from a root. 

2. Prickles of stem closely set. 

3. Leaves thin (not coriaceous). 

1 am assured that the species of Smilax possessing these characters 
united have also numerous long roots, radiating horizontally from the 
crown ; while the single-stemmed species have only a solitary tap-root. 

1 am aware that the Jamaica Sarsaparilla is said to command a 
better price in the market than that of Para, but I thought it had been 
planted in that island. Of the Sarsaparilla collected in the upper tri- 
butaries of the Orinoco, of the Rio Negro, the greater portion goes to 
the Para market, where it fetches a better price than at Angostura. I 
am not aware that it enters into the commerce of any other port in 
Venezuela except Angostura ; and it is curious if the same Sarsaparilla 
coming to England by way of Jamaica sells for double the price that it 
fetches when sent by way of Para. Just now there is no demand 
whatever for Sarsaparilla in the Para market, and, like every other draw- 
back to commerce, it is attributed to the war with Russia ; with what 
reason, you will know better than I. 
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Carl Muller : Recensio Generis Graminearum Zoysia, in Mohl and 
SchleclitendaVa 'Botanische Zeitung,^ 1855, No. 16. 

A Nuremberg horticulturist, improving upon Pansner's Gooseberries, 
has published a monograph of Apples, which he divides into 15 genera 
and 1263 species, each with its formal Latin generic and specific name 
and so-called diagnosis. Although nothing can be so absurd as this 
exaggerated attempt to classify the unclassifiablc, to express in precise 
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words innpprcciftble diiTereuoes in colour, smell, flavour, etc., yet in 

horticulture the Toethodical distinction of varieties, however vague and 
UDoertain, is often of c<jnsidenible importance. But we are cUiily more 
and more threatened with invasions into the £e]d of botany of similar 
principles. Species which, owing to their wide geographical range and 
facility of aecommodating tbcm^I^'cs to a number of difFeront climtites, 
seasons J soilgj and aapectSj show great diversity in their outward appear- 
ance, have been considered as genera ; and any appreciable differences, 
not only in diiferent individuals but in fragmentary speeimeus, have been 
regarded as distinguishing species. Insstances could be named where 
two or three generft and tweuty or thirty species have beeti carved out 
of a single LJ^aDsean species, which an unprejudiced review of numerous 
specimens from a great variety of localities compels ua to return to. 
This is more especially the ea^e with the weeds of cultivation, with 
maritime, aquatic, and amphibious plants, and with those generu and 
natural orders where the type of the floral organs is much reduced, 
sueh as PUtia^ CallitricJie^ Cluira, 1^'erns, and Glumaceoua plants. 

The Gramine^' have been peculiarly unfortunate as to their specific 
demai'cation. With a great general similarity of habit, this cje tensive 
family presents a wonderful vai'iety in the modifications of the floral 
parts. This circumstance, together with the great reduction these 
organs have undergone from the more regular types of the higher Mo- 
nocotyledonous Orders, has directed to Graminea the special attention 
of many of the greatest botanists, as well as of a host of minor dabblers 
in the science. Speculations without number have been put forth on 
their typical structure, a large proportion of species have been analysed 
and described with the greatest minuteness, and a still larger mass of 
forms have been published with loose and incomplete diagnoses ; but we 
have as yet had no experienced botanist, with true philosophical views, 
who has taken the trouble to go through the chaotic mass and reduce 
it to manageable order. Trinius and Nees von Esenbeck have done the 
most towards it ; but Trinius's materials were insufficient, and he did 
not live to complete his work. Nees von Esenbeck's labours show the 
greatest knowledge of the subject, and if we do not always agree with 
him in the number of species he admits, still the forms he describes are 
at the least appreciable varieties, and his observations are accurate ; but 
he also has given up the science without having completed any general 
work on the Order. Kunth had studied the family well, and described 
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a large number of species (or shall we say specimens P) with minute 
accuracy; but when he came to publish a general enumeration, the 
urgency of booksellers forced him to draw it up in the greatest haste, 
and he produced a mere compilation, where his own descriptions are 
followed by or intermingled with the diagnoses of others, without 
method or criticism, so that the determination of Grasses by his book is 
perfectly hopeless. A new enumeration, Steudel's * Synopsis Gluma- 
cearum,' has now appeared, with great pretensions at method, unifor- 
mity of diagnoses, and subdivision of the large genera. As a compiler 
the author deserves great credit, and produces most useful works of 
reference — indexes, as it were, to the productions of others, but as a 
work of science his Crraminea have already met with much deserved 
criticism. His materials must have been totally inadequate to the task ; 
he can have seen but very few authentic specimens of described exotic 
species, for the number of those he repeats as new genera is very con- 
siderable ; his generic, sectional, and specific characters are ill-defined, 
and not contrasted ; and the multiplication of species without critical 
comparison is enormous. There are few who have carried out on so 
large a scale the principle, that plants described by different authors 
under different names, or coming from different countries, musi be 
distinct, however inappreciable the supposed characters. 

Among his critics there is one however who has the boldness to 
find fault with him in the opposite direction. Accustomed to the most 
minute microscopical variations used for the distinction of Mosses, Dr. 
Carl Muller proposes to introduce into the specific demarcation of Ch'a' 
minea two elements, against which we must enter our solemn protest : 
— the application of the microscope to differences in the surface and cir- 
cumscription of the herbaceous organs, and what he calls the fihytogeo^ 
graphical principle. As an exemplification he has taken the genus 
Zoydtty which will also afford an apt illustration of our own views. 

The Zoysia pungens^ Willd., is a common sea-coast plant in tropical 
and subtropical Asia, extending from the Mauritius and Ceylon, along 
the shores of India, and thence through the Moluccas to Australia and 
New Zealand, and northward apparently (though perhaps less con- 
tinuously) to China and Japan. Like the European Grasses which in 
a similar manner grow half buried in maritime sands, it varies much 
in size and stature, in the length of the spike, in the number and 
density of the spikelets, in the creeping or tufted stems, in the colour, 
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andj to a certain degree, in the shape of tbc spifceleta. Besides that, 
in dried apecimens there are mimeroua variations, which depend upon 
the acason^ tbe age of the plant, the state of tbe ntmoaphere, etc^ when 
the specimen waa gathered, or the way it was dried, all which disap- 
pear in the living plant; aneh are the flat or convolute LeaveSj the 
number and straight ness or eriapness of the hairs at the month of the 
vagina^ the prominence of the tubercles from which they arise, the size 
and degree of laceration of the lignlaj the hreotltii and colour of the 
spikelets, the texture of the glumes and valves and the degree of pro- 
minence of their nerves, etc., all of which it is now sought to introduce 
into specific diagnoses. The minute dentieidations of the apex of the 
glumes and paleae and the length of the minute point or arista of the 
upper glume are variable in this, as in so many other Grrasses, in one and 
the sanje apikc. Of the specific unity of all these eupposod varieties we 
have the testimony of all the great agrostologjsts who have had good 
materials to examine, of all Indian botanists who have seen the plant ia 
its native stations, and above all of Robert Brown, whose decisions are 
those of an acute and powerful mind, founded in most mstances upon 
the Qceurate observation of living plants, confirmed by a careful 
analysis of numerous and well selected dried specimens. Our own 
opinion is derived chiefly from the examination of the Hookerian and 
other herbaria at ICcw ; which contain between forty and fifty speci- 
mens of Zoysia pungens, collected at fourteen or fifteen different loca- 
lities within the limits above assigned to it. 

From Dr. Carl Miiller's paper it would appear (though not expressly 
so stated) that he possesses five specimens only, which he considers as 
so many distinct species. One, from Griffith's Malacca* collection, he 
considers as the true Z, pungenSy and so far he is right, as is shown 
by the corresponding specimens which we possess. He has then two 
Australian specimens, both given by Robert Brown as the true Z. 
pungem, but which Dr. Carl Miiller distinguishes as species, under 
the name of Z. aedoides and Z. Brotonii; but here, for the reasons 
above stated, Mr. Brown's authority will surely prevail, and our own 
Australian specimens certainly belong to the true Z, pungens. The 
fourth is a supposed inland plant, being distributed with the label " Se- 
rampore, Griffith," and upon the phytogeographical principle, as well 

• In p. 267 of the above-mentioned paper it is called " das Gras von Serampore," 
but this is a ^p of the pen, as plainly appears &om the rest of the paper. 
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fts upon supposed minute characters, this is described as a very distinct 
species, under the name of Z, Crriffithiana. The geographical principle 
disappears entirely when we know that all the plants labelled as above 
were from Dr. Voigt's collection made in the Botanic Garden of Se- 
rampore, and consisted of the plants cultivated there, with a few of the 
garden weeds. We have several specimens of this Zoysia from the same 
source and with the same label. It is the common sea-coast plant, 
starved apparently in the Serampore garden for want of its genial 
maritime air. Some of our fragments correspond to C. Miiller'a de- 
scription, but they are accompanied by a larger specimen (most pro- 
bably from the same tuft), in which almost all his characters disappear. 

We have not seen Dr. Miiller's fifth specimen, gathered in Java by 
Zollinger, which he calls Z, aristata, but both the locality and the cha- 
racters are within the ordinary range of Z.pungena, 

If we had never seen our Poa annua growing, and if we were working 
in some remote corner of the globe (if such there be) where it does not 
grow, only possessing in our herbaria a half bumt-up hard fragment 
from the hot Mediterranean coast, a luxuriant specimen of the brightest 
green, with broad leaves, from some of the rich pastures of central 
Europe, a purplish-tinted Tom-Thumb specimen from one of our dry 
downs, a stunted compact one from the cold subarctic regions, and a 
strong one from the United States or some distant part of Siberia, could 
not we readily find microscopical and phytogeographical characters 
to distinguish them as so many species P 



The Phytologist : a Botanical Journal. New Series, Nos. 1 and 2, 
May, June, 1855. London. W. Pamplin. 8vo. 
We are glad to sec this new series of *The Phytologist' with the 
respectable name of W. Pamplin" as the publisher. This is a sufficient 
guarantee for the character and respectability of the journal, even if 
there were no such pledge given in the Introductory Address of the 
editors as the following : — " We are unbiassed by the views of parti- 
cular schools, scientific coteries, and the like, and hence we call no man 
our master. Again, as truth is our object, we will not be influenced 
by authoiity, however eminent, to swerve from verity. On the other 
baud, we will sedulously avoid giving any cause of offence to collabo^ 
rateura in the great cause of science. Our aim will be to disseminate 
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scietitific mfovmtitioD, to jiuhliah focta^ oir legitimntc inferenws from 
facts, and to avoiU all needless disputesj personal gqunbblcs^ sectarian 
pcculinnties, niid the like," The work is intended to be devoted to 
the investigation of British plants, And, liko the fortuer series, to be 
the medium of supplying the botanist wtth ^ record of the progress of 
British botany. '^Aa an efisentml and attractive feature of the new 
series of the * Phytologist/ aiTangementa have been made for supply- 
ing with every number one sheet, or half a sheet at least, of descriptive 
British Botanp^ with distinct, independent pagination, whicli, when 
completed, will form a portable Flora. '^ 

The articles in the two numbers before us are — "I. An Account of 
the LocaUties of some of the rnrer British Plants and others noticed 
in North W^les by Mr, PampUn and Mr, Irvine, in September, 1S64. 
%. On Popular Namea of Plants ^ where that tif " JFa^l/red^' {PlantaffQ 
major) is discussed, 3, On the Statistics of the Order Banunculacea 
(British species). 4. Botanical Notes from So nth Devon, by T, W, 
fiissing, B. On the Wimbledon ^tAtioiwi j^tttn^tOJie apennifia, 6. A 
Catalogue of certain Plants growing Wild, chiefly in the enviroaa of 
Settle, in Yorkshire, observed by W, Curtis in 17 S^. 7- Revievps. 8. 
Notices of the Linntean Society. 9. Botanical Notes, NoticcB, and 
ftnerics, 10, Notes to Correspondents. H. Books reooiired for Ee- 
vicw. The 'British Botany"" occupies eight pages in each number, 
and seems to be carefully and satisfactorily done. We know not why, 
but the names of the editors of the work are sedulously suppressed, 
which we regret, for we see no reason for such concealment, and it is 
attended with this inconvenience, viz. that in the case of a new plant 
being described, or a supposed new one, " R. confusm, Nob." for ex- 
ample, at page 8 (of the Aquatilis or Batrachium group), it would be 
impossible, in any future work on British plants, to give the true au- 
thors the credit, or otherwise, of such a species. The work is printed 
on excellent paper with good type by J. E. Taylor, and the neat cover 
bears no less than three mottoes or inscriptions, in as many languages, 
not in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, but in (we presume) Welshy and 
Greek, and Latin ; the first is so enigmatical and unintelligible to us, 
that we shall be thankful if the editors will devote half a page in ex- 
plaining it in some future number. A woodcut, of probably a Dian- 
thus, is encircled by a sentence, of which the words are so placed that 
the uninitiated, as in a round-robin, cannot tell which is first and which 
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last ; and they are alternately reversed, " Dduw xnip(j Heb qeji-" In 
various particulars this work is so unlike its predecessor of the same 
name, that we should have considered it a distinct publication, but for 
its bearing, besides "No. 1, New Series," the number "CLIX."— we 
presume, of the old series. Now the last number of the * Phytologist' 
that we received is indeed No. CLVIII. ; but our copy at least is an 
imperfect or incomplete volume, of only 216 pages (the previous vo- 
lume reaches 1160 pages), and has neither title nor index. In its 
altered form we cannot doubt but it will meet with the support and 
encouragement that it deserves from British botanists. 



Loudon's ENCYCLOPiEDiA of Plants ; comprising the specific Cha- 
racter, Description, Culture, Historic, Application hi the Arts, and 
every other desirable particular respecting all the Plants indigenous to, 
cultivated in, or introduced into Britain. New Editio7i, corrected to the 
present time. Edited by Mrs. Loudon ; assisted by George Don, 
F.L.S., and David Wooster, late Curator of the Ipswich Museum, 
One very thick 8vo volume of 1574 pages. Longman and Co. 1855. 

This is one of the most remarkable works perhaps that has ever 
appeared on the subject of Botany in our countiy, of which the first 
edition is familiar to very many people both at home and abroad, a 
very large impression indeed having been prepared in 1829, and for 
many years the work has been out of print. Indeed, it required the 
patience, the research, and the genius of Mr. Loudon to perform the 
task, and he had fortunately the assistance of Dr. Lindley and of the 
late Mr. David Don in the descriptive matter, and of Mr. J. D. 
Sowcrby in the execution of the truly beautiful woodcuts. The object, 
as was then stated, was " to include in this Encyclopaidia all the indi- 
genous, cultivated, and exotic plants which are now found in, or have 
been introduced into, Britain ; to give a natural history of those plants 
in popular but not unscientific language, accompanied by such descrip- 
tions, engraved figures, and elementary details, as should enable a 
beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the name of any 
plant which he may find in flower, refer it to its proper place, both in 
the Natural and Artificial Classification, and acquire all the informa- 
tion respecting it which is useful or interesting. The work is then 
divided into two parts ; the first containing the Linnacan or Artificial 
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Syatcm of all the Gtenera and Species, The secooJ part contuina tke 
Jussieruaii or Natuml Arrangement of all tlie Genera, in sucli a way 
that a direct reference may be had from the Artificial System to the 
second arrangement, and again from the second to the first, without 
rci^ctitiori of the species or any details connected with them." It la 
clear however that preference is given to the Artificial or Linnrean 
System over the Natural Arrangement ; though we feel confident that, 
in the present day^ the latter would have been preferreti. It was not 
so perhaps when the first edition was prepared, and there were rea- 
sonSj probably of ecouomvj for republishing that exactly in the same 
form, and giving; the additional matter in two " additional supple* 
ments;" the first (iu 139 pages) including all the plants originating 
in^ or iutroduceil into, Britain, between the first pablication of the 
work in 1829 and Jannai'y 1840, by W. II. Baxter, juu*, under the 
direction of J. C* Loudon, and revised by George Don; the second (in 
19^3 pages) including aU plants so introduced between 1840 and 
rJiiireh 1855, prepared by George Don, under the direction of Mrs, 
J. C. Loudon, assisted by Mr, David Wooster : the whole is concluded 
by a full Indei of the systematic and English names, and the Eugiish 
and systematic synonyms in common use. 

We ai-e far from saying that the generic characters are in general 
sufficiently ftdl or satisfcctpry to enable "an English reader," by which 
it is to be understood one little if at all familiar with Botany, " to dis- 
cover the name of any plant he may find in flower," but it will often 
be a great help to him ; and with due study and application, aided by 
the numerous figures and the index of popular names, a tyro may 
learn a great deal. It is of course, we need not say, a book of great 
value to the horticulturist, for it notices all the plants that have been, 
down to the present period, cultivated in our gardens ; to the student 
of British botany, for the plants of our country are figured and de- 
scribed ; and we now come to give the book its highest character, viz. 
it is the only portable botanical work that can be useful to a traveller 
in foreign countries, and we have repeatedly recommended it as a com- 
panion to such wanderers, to whom it has proved really useful, and we 
have on that account regretted it has been so long out of print. But 
here we would beg that we may not be misunderstood. It is not meant 
that it can take the place of the 'Flora of New Zealand' with the 
visitor to, or resident in, New Zealand ; but, seeing that thai is literally 
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the only extra-European country whose vegetable productions have been 
the subject of a complete Flora, the question is, how are travellers in 
other regions to obtain any knowledge of the botanical productions — 
take Africa, South America, the West Indies, for example — but by en- 
cumbering themselves with such partial and imperfect Floras as exist, 
together with the bulky (yet important, but nevertheless incomplete) 
volumes of De Candolle, Walpers, Kunth, etc. ? True, the volume of 
Loudon before us makes no pretence, save in the matter of England, 
to represent a Flora of any country ; but since, thanks to the progress 
of horticulture, a vast amount of the more interesting and beautiful 
plants of all parts of the world are cultivated in England^ they find a 
place here, and are frequently illustrated by figures and by a great 
amount of historical information collected from various sources. In- 
deed, too much praise cannot be given to the work for the cleverness 
and general fidelity of the minute figures (tnultum in parvo), and the 
amount of knowledge to be obtained on the uses and properties of 
plants. Whenever it comes to a new edition, we trust the Natural 
Arrangement will be adopted. 



Cocks, John, M.D. (of Devonport): Algabum Fasciculi ; a Collec- 
tion of Dried Specimens of British Weeds, carefully dried and pre- 
servedy and correctly named after Br, Harvey's * Phycologia Britan- 
nica ;' with a description of each plants time of appearance, locality , 
etc. Small quarto. Dublin. 

The great beauty of the family of plants intended to be illustrated 
by this work, the pleasure of collecting them during the summer and 
autumn seasons on the healthful coasts of England, at those times so 
much frequented, and the facilities for studying them by the invaluable 
writings and figures of Dr. Harvey, all conspire to render it a great 
favourite with those who are able to appreciate the works of nature. 
The present work is a further help to the study and knowledge of the 
species. Nor is this the first of Dr. Cocks' labours in this line. We 
have on a former occasion noticed his useful * Seaweed Collector's 
Guide,' containing plain instructions for collecting and preserving Alg<B, 
and a list of all the known species and localities in Great Britain. 
These two works, together with the volume of Dr. Harvey's * Manual 
of British Algse* (or the more costly 'Phycologia Britannica' of the 
same author, for those who can afford it), will render any one master 
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of tbe subject, ftnd iit him to collect and prca^ve and correctly n^mc 
the JlijfP of tbe Uritisli shores* The first fasciculus of tlie * jVlgarura 
raaciculi,' now before us, ia, as might be expected from the author of 
'The Seaweed Collector's Guide/ very ucatly got up, and the speci- 
mens are beautifully displayed and preserved* In this latter respect 
there h uotbing to be needed; but we should have been glad to have 
seen fruQiiji^d specimens, wheiever they can be \%s^^ (and in this there 
19 no tlifiiculty with the majority of the species, if sought at a proper 
season of the year) ; and we think that the wrapper bears an expres- 
sion in the title, " with a dt^m^tim of each plttnt^^ which is not borne 
out by the contents. We lind no deaeripthn, nor even a specific cha- 
racter. Each fasciculus contains ten sjiecies. 



SonoTT, H. : A^ROiDE^. FeLsc. L IL, each with 10 plates. Large foh 
Vienna. 1853-5. 

In the escellcnt * Meletcmata Botaniea' of Scbott and Endlicher, 
those botanists have given characters of the genera, and an enumera- 
tion of certain species belonging to them^ of the Family or Class 
Aroidece ; and, Jud^ng (rora two very beautiful fasciculi of the pre- 
sent work before us, Dr, Schott's object is here to describe, on a more 
extended scale, the genera and spedee. These descriptions are accom- 
panied with a conaiderahle number of figures, some coloured and ^ojjsn^ 
plain, admirably executed in lithography. In Fasc. I. the genus Spa- 
thiphylluniy Schott, (of which the well-known Fothoa cannafolia may be 
considered the type,) has nine species described and six figured. Uro- 
spatha, Schott, (to which belongs Pothos mgittd^olia^ Rudge,) has six 
species, and four figured. In Fasc. II. the figure and analysis of Am- 
brosinia Bassii, Mun., occupy an entire plate ; a solitary species of the 
genus Cryptocoryne^ Fischer, has five species described and two figured. 
Lagenandra, DalzeU, has only the L. toxicaria, figured also by us in tbe 
Journal of Botany, 1853, Tab. V. and VI. Stylochiton, Leprieur, is 
an African genus of two species, one figured. Typhonium, Schott, (of 
which Arum trilobatuniy Linn., may be considered the representative,) 
has eleven species, and five are admirably figured, and with excellent 
analyses of the fructifications. 

We trust that nothing will occur to impede the progress of this 
work, for it is alike creditable to the author and to the artist, and 
cannot fail to render great service to the cause of Botany. 
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Botany of Van Diemen's Land. Extracts of a Letter from De. 
Haevey, dated Launceston, Van Diemen's Land, March 31, 1855. 

About four weeks ago I received your very welcome letter of Decem- 
ber 8th, by the * James Baines '; and a few days ago your older letter 
of September 27 came to hand. I have already partially replied to the 
former through Dr. Hooker, and I have long promised myself to write 
you a fuller letter, which has been deferred from day to day ; and now 
the mail is about being made up, I commence in rather a hurry. First, 
you ask for Van Diemen's Land alpine seeds, and I enclose a few, some 
few of which may I hope be worth having, though I send in fear and 
trembling of your pronouncing them all common and worthless. They 
are vX[ freaky and of my own gathering. I don't know whether you 
have Becaspora thymifolia in the garden, but it is well worth having, 
to bed out in an ^^ American '* bed, and is one of the most beautiful of 
the alpine little shrubs I have seen ; covered in the season with pendent 
clusters of crimson flowers and violet-coloured bloomy berries, ripe while 
the flowers are in perfection ; every twig which has not a cluster of 
flowers bears a bunch of berries. I gathered a great many more seeds 
on an excursion with Mr. W. Archer among the Western Mountains, 
but these I sent to our Irish gardens, as Mr. Archer was collecting for 
you, and will, I hope, take you a nice series when he goes to Europe 
next month. I have again written to him, to beg him to make sure of 
the Telopia, which was not ripe when I was in the country. 

I arrived in Van Diemen's Land about the middle of January, — rather 
the fag-end of the season, as far as flowering plants were concerned, — 
and I remained four weeks at Greorgetown, near the mouth of the Tamar, 
busily engaged with the AlgsB. The neighbourhood of Georgetown 
appears, by all accounts, to be the best Algae-ground in the island. It 
is here that Gunn has chiefly collected, and almost all the collections 
sent home are from this neighbourhood. Yet a person landing from 
the steamer at the town would pronounce it a most barren ground. 
The localities are varied in position, and situated from three to eight 
miles from the town, to be reached chiefly in boats, as the best are at 
the opposite side of the river. Fortunately for me, the clergyman (Bev. 
J. Fereday) haft a boat, and a taste for collecting, and most kindly gave 
me every facility of exploring ; generally going with me everywhere. 
The ground strongly reminds me of Bantry Bay ; not so much the as- 
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pect of the hills, etc.* as that of the marmc flora. Everything that 
grows at Georgetown (aa at Bantry) is of a liDge aizej the learea ex- 
tra vogantly hrofld of the leafy Itincla, and the stems of the branching 
ones proportion Bhly long. The J)aM^£B are commonly two to tliree feet 
long 5 ao 13 Pol^^lphonia Hooker i^ and even longer. I have seen bunches 
of Griffithsia setacm nearly two feet long^ G. coraUim almoat as large, 
aud Callilhamnia which might be laid out so hs to cover a large sheet 
of cartridge paper. From a aitiffle phjti of Lanrencia diu^phylla I made 
thirty or forty good-sized specimens; each secondary branch beiii*f 
sufficient for a folio aheet : no paper would have been large enough 
to lay down the specimen entire. The same luiuriance distioguishes 
most others. I have not myself gathered Marlenna, hnt Kr. Gunn 
has fragments of h^fiitt^e (without the membrane) which indicate that 
the perfect specimens must have been at least a foot in diameter. It 
appeal's to be very rare, as he only once found it, and Air. Fereday 
on]y once ; and both were after gales some years ago. Clatidett seems 
to be pretty generally distributed through the estuary^ though very 
rarCi excei)t in oi)e or two places where it is abundantly cast up ] I 
have not found it growing. The best locality for it is at Point Eapid, 
about ten or twelve miles higher up the river than Georgetown. I call 
it rhej% but the water is perfectly salt for upwards of thirty miles, and 
io many places very deep 5 and to this depth of water^ and the quiet 
shelter which the plants enjoy, are no doubt to be attributed the ex- 
traordinary luxuriance which they attain. My Georgetown collection 
is considerable, but does not include many new species : however, the 
specimens are greatly better than any we have yet received from these 
parts. 

The neighbourhood of Georgetown two months earlier in the year 
would have afforded many flowering plants ; most had however passed 
flowering, and my time was too much occupied with Algae to seek 
closely after those that remained, which I thought the less necessary 
as no doubt Gunn has already sent them all home. Most of my 
excursions were in boats to different points of the river, where we 
had barely time to remain to collect Algae before the tide changed ; the 
tides being very strong in the river, and in some places perfect races. 
We took one land excursion however, a walk of about nine or ten miles 
to a proraontoiy called " Five Mile Bluff," on the north-east coast, the 
track going partly through a thin gum-tree forest and partly over a 
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bare heathy country. I noticed very few plants in blossom ; two or 
three Orchidea ; the usual LeucopogonSy of which there are species every- 
where, and always in blossom, but whose distinctions I can never keep 
in my eye ; and I never know (unless it be a very remarkable one) whe- 
ther I have seen this or that Leucopogon before ; Chrraa gpeciosa ?, a 
few straggling flowers open ; and a pretty little blue Utriculmia, are 
all I remember. Round the Bluff, by the margin of the sea, Alyxia 
btixi/olia was abundant ; I had seen it in similar situations previously 
by the shores of Port PhiUip. Its wood has a remarkably sweet scent, 
and when burned perfumes the room like a pastile. 

We took a tent with us and passed the night at the Bluff, and I 
made my debut as a fisherman on the occasion. Mr. E. is an old hand, 
and brought with him a seine-net, with which we dragged a large, 
rather shallow tide-pool. I was sent into the water, to cross the pool 
with one end of the net ; and thought it rather cold fun to have to 
stand up to the middle in the water, and then shivering on the rocks 
at the opposite side, while the net was being slowly hauled round. 
Had it been to enclose Claudea or MartensuB I suppose I should not 
have felt the cold, but for the sake of mexdy flounders and garfish I 
found it rather a martyrdom. However, our fish supper in the tent 
was most excellent, and Mr. Fereday's cooking deserving of the highest 
praise. Next morning was very cold, and we did not renew the fish- 
ing ; but after a fruitless exploration of the beach for Algae, we returned 
to Georgetown. 

Many common English weeds are naturalized about Georgetown, and 
some are perfect pests. Horehound is everywhere by the roadsides, and 
Chamomile covers the fields and paddocks ; in many places to the ex- 
clusion of Grasses. Thistles are fast going ahead, all through Yan 
Diemen's Land, and no one seems to trouble himself with thein, al- 
though I have seen, T suppose, hundreds of acres given over to them, 
and growing so thick in some places that I have walked over my shoes 
in the bed of thistle-down which had blown from the withered stems. 
Sweet-briar, originally introduced as a hedge plant, is completely na- 
turalized, and in places forms impenetrable thickets. It annually pro- 
duces millions of hips, and, if let alone, will soon become as great a 
pest as the thistles. The common Furze is also spreading, but not so 
rapidly, in the western country. The Hawthorn grows perfectly, and 
forms excellent hedges as at home, but keeps within bounds ; though it, 
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too, fruits abimdantly. I have seen Oaks heavily laden with well-gi'Otf u 
aooma^ but there are no trees, as yetj of large size. Elms aud Ash 
are occasionally cultivated, but are not comaion. I do not think I have 
seen any of the Pine tribe in cultivatiou, except a few recently intrO' 
duced to the Botanic Garden at liohart-tann. The great staple, in 
the gai'den wny, of the Colony is in Apples, Peare, and Plums and 
Cherries ; all of which thrive remarkably well, and they have alre^idy 
raised some seedling apples and plums, which are well deserving of 
cultivation. There is a large trade in apples to Melbourne. The 
smaller fruits are made into jams or consumed at home^ and often 
auflcrcd to rot on the trees, from their abundance. Gooseberries, Cur- 
rants, EaapberrieSj and Strawberries grow equally well. But Peaches 
and Nectarines are only fit for tarts^ and often fall off before they are 
ripe. Grapes just ripen and no more, and are of small siae, I have 
been here the hottest nionths of summer without experiencing greater 
heat than we often have in England. There is less rain, and a greater 
number of clear days; b^it on the whole I scarcely think the summers 
hotter than those of England. People here complain (as in all the 
Australian colonies) of the rapid changes of temperature; but with 
less reason for complaining than in any other country I know of. To 
me the climate seems as nearly perfect as a sublunary climate can 
well be. 

Prom Georgetown I steamed up the river to Launeeston, forty miles, 
the scenery of the river very beautiful, and strongly reminding me of 
that of the Hudson in New York, but on a much smaller scale. There 
are broad and narrow reaches alternately, and the banks vary from 
point to point; being sometimes steep and bold, and again sloping 
gently off to the more distant hills. Much of the land is still covered 
with forest, but cultivation increases as you approach the end of the 
navigation, where the town is built. It contains about 10,000 in- 
habitants. The streets are wide and macadamized, and the houses 
either of brick or plastered, or of wood, and of all sizes and shapes in- 
termixed. Some of the streets are as steep as those of Clifton, as the 
town lies among several hills, in the forking of the two rivers north-east 
and south-east. The south-east flows through a narrow defile of the hills, 
continued nearly to the town, and about a mile up the gorge tumbles 
over some rocks at a place called " the Cascades," just above which is 
a circular depression surrounded by steep rocks, and with a pond iu 
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the bottom. The entrance to the gorge reminded me of ^eiffer'a B<UM 
in miniature, and the resemblance is increased by a line of iirater-spouts, 
by which water is conveyed from the pond to a mill just beyond the 
opening to the town. By much the handsomest of the common shrubs 
at this season is Buraaria apinosa, very abundant on the river-banks and 
borders of the woods, and covered with panicles of white flowers. They 
sometimes call it Native Box, from the nature of its wood ; and some- 
times Native Myrtle, from the scent of its flowers and wood ; but its 
aspect is more that of Privet in full blossom. 

On Falentine'a Day I left Launceston by the afternoon coach for 
Deloraine, thirty miles distant, where Mr. W. Archer proposed to meet 
me and take me to his place, " Cheshunt," ten miles further west, 
among the mountains. The road to Deloraine is through an open but 
hilly country, much improved. We left the harvest saved round Laun- 
ceston, but as we advanced to the westward the season was sensibly 
later, and after twenty-five miles the fields of com were quite green ; 
so great is the influence of the more copious rains of the western dis- 
tricts. The difference in elevation was hardly sufficiently great to 
cause such a change of climate. They reckon nearly three weeks be- 
tween the seasons at Deloraine and Launceston. Mr. Archer came 
for me next day, and I spent the following ten days very pleasantly in 
his company, making excursions to all sides round his house. He is 
one of the most western settlers in this direction, and surrounded on 
all sides by tiers of mountains at various distances. His farm of 
14,000 acres is well situated for cattle, a considerable tract being to- 
lerably level, and capable of being irrigated by a perennial river (the 
Meander) which winds through it : so he has green grass at all seasons. 
Here I saw many interesting things for the first time. Gleichenia di" 
carpa everywhere in the boggy spots. Bickaonia Antarctica in the wet 
and shady gullies of the hills (it ought to do weU in Kerry and Devon- 
shire); its trunks sometimes clothed with Hymenopylla, and some- 
times with pale "green Hypna, very beautiful. Mosses are abundant. 
On the river banks Celery-top Pines, Podocarpua bushes, Fagua Cun- 
ninghamii, and the noble Waratah {Telopia), with the singularly beau- 
tiful Wax Cluater {Gaultheria hiapida), were the most striking things. 
The Waratah was past flowering ; its leaves resemble those of one of 
the American Kkododendra, and its branching is not dissimilar. Under 
the bushes panicles of the cobalt berries of a JLHanella looked like 
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hedge-sparrows' eggs strung ou slender wires: I couid hardly cease 
gathering them. 

We spent two days in an excursion to one of the highest points 
of tlie neighbourhood J called " Cuming^s Head," between 3000 
and 4000 feet. It was a very fatiguing walk of sis:, hours to the 
summit, the track lying through an excessively thick and entangled 
bush, among which we had to force our way; sometimes creeping, 
sometimes edging sideways, and often walking along prostrate logs 
of gigantic dimensions. In some pkces the whole undergrowth was 
made up of Bedfordia^ growing close and rod-like. At about half the 
elevation we came on a dense forest of BeecheSj and passed some Fern 
valleys^; and at last emerged above the wood, to scramble up a steep 
ascent of piled rocks near the summit. On reaching the top we had 
to descend over the ridge about 100 feet to a table-land, where we 
encamped near some pools of delicious water, and where we enjoyed 
a little glimpse of alpine botany. Two species of Leph^permwn were 
in vast abundance and in full flower on the summit, and maay smaller 
sbrtiba were interspersed; as several EnryUfs^ a Bacchark^ Boro/tut 
rhoynhoidm, etc- Gleichenia alpm€L^ which Mr. Ai'cher tliinks is only 
an iilpme form of G. di&jrpa, and I am disposed to agree with him, 
covered the whole plain, hrosera Arcturi was blossoming by the 
margins of the pools. Omtiana montana iu full flower^ and {?. Miem^'^ 
nensis going out, and in seed ; the former much the handsomest. I 
found specimens of Dr. Hooker's genus Fozoopm, but whether a variety 
or species cannot say ; it differs from his description In having hairy 
leaves. One of the most remarkable things on the table-land was the 
ffreen cushions of many feet in diameter and very compact, formed pri- 
marily of a Mniarum,* but among which grow a great number of 
minute things, — as Plantago Gunnii, a minute Composiia, and Fer- 
nettia Tasmanica, the latter completely buried in the cushion, except 
its berries and the tips of its branches. A very showy Helichrysu7n 
with short stems and crocus-coloured flowers was abundant, and some 
handsome Senecios. On the whole, the table-land was pretty gay, 
considering the lateness of the season : a few weeks earlier it must 
have been quite a garden. We descended a ravine at one side to see 
the Pines {Arthotaxis lycopodioides and cupressoides) which grow abun- 
dantly on the margins of a little stream, the woods round being com- 
* Probably a Composite plant, Scleroieima.—ED. 
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posed of Beech, Atheroipermum^ etc., with the usual amount of Gums 
{Eucalypti), and returned in the evening to our bivouac on the table-land. 
Next morning we collected seeds, etc., and then retraced our steps through 
the tangled jungle to Cheshunt. On ascending the day before we had 
lighted a fire, which by the time we returned had spread over many 
acres, and had reduced a great part of the Bedfordia obstructions to 
ashes ; while many of the larger trees were still on fire and falling (like 
the summer avalanches of the Jungfrau) on all sides of us. The fire 
was still spreading, and by the end of the week, when I left the coun- 
try, had burned the greater part of the mountain-sides and was still 
extending ! All the result of a lucifer match 1 Several days while I 
was at Cheshunt the smoke from bush-fires on all sides was so great 
as to conceal all but the foreground of the landscape ; the smoke look- 
ing exactly like a London fog. 

From Cheshunt I returned to Launceston, and started for Hobart-town 
by coach, 120 miles, at a cost of £6 (J@4 for seat and J82 luggage) ; the 
former rate (before gold-fields) having been 30«. The road is excellent, 
and the driving like that of Jehu ; but the stoppages at every grog-shop 
on the way wearying. We regularly pulled up for a quarter of an hour 
to twenty minutes at every public house, and they are not far apart 
along the whole line. In Hobart-town I made a point to call on your 
correspondent Mr. Oldfield, but found that he now resides at the Huon, 
where he superintends a schooL I saw his brother, also a school- 
master, and have since had a letter firom himself. His brother told me 
that Augustus has no taste for his present occupation, and a strong de- 
sire to be a natural history collector and traveller, for which he seems 
well fitted ; that he has a competent knowledge of mathematics and 
practical astronomy, sufficient to enable him to map his course cor- 
rectly, and that he is full of zeal for science of all kinds. I mention 
this to you, as you may possibly have it in your power to recommend 
him for some collector's appointment, should you be called on by 
Grovemment for one for any of the Australian exploring expeditions, 
failing Drummond or otherwise. 

My only excursion in the neighbourhood of Hobart-town (except the 
ascent of Mount Wellington) was to Port Arthur, the convict station 
on Tasman's Peninsula, where I went in a Government steamer, and 
remained a fortnight, hospitably entertained in the house of one of the 
officers. Port Arthur is a very picturesque and well-sheltered harbour. 
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situated between the remarkabLc baatiltic capes — Cnpe Xtaoul and Cape 
Ftllar ; the former of which we passed at a couple of cables' distance^ 
but of the latter had oidy diatant, but still magnificent, views. The 
shores are bold a ad high j and high hills, covered with a very dense 
forest and almost impenetrable ^mw^/^j rise behind the settlement. The 
rains are abundant, streams of water numerous, and nothing looks 
burnt up even in the midst of summer, as in other parts of the islands 
Pern-treea are so abundant that they use the split lo^s (if so you can 
call a fern-tnink) for making corduroy roads through the forest ; and 
very pleasant roads tliey are to walk on, as the log feels both soft and 
springy to the foot* Many of the prostrate sections had formed new 
side-buds, and were throwing out fronds in such profusion that I think 
Bkkionia Antarctica must be a very hardy species, as difficult to kilJ 
as a willow. I recommend your importing a few casks Full of trunks, 
which I dare say could be procured by addressing Dr. Milligan, Secre- 
tary to the Royal Society of Tan Diemea*s Land, and offering some- 
thing for their Garden in exchange.* The Garden is under the charge 
of Mr, Newman; it is beautifully situated and well kept, but not very 
extensive, and ill supplied with water. 

Port Arthur did not prove favourable for Algae, but I added a 
few to my previous bst; among which is Aderiocystls D^UrvUleei^ an 
Antarctic Alga. Much of my short stay was wasted in going to dif- 
ferent localities recommended by the residents, but which proved 
barren when visited. At Eagle-Hawk Neck I found a curious little 
Callithamnion about as big as a raspberry, floating in the sea in such 
immense profusion that the waves, as they broke along the beach, 
looked like outpourings of rather fluid raspberry jam. The sea was 
discoloured with it for a considerable space, and the officer on the 
station assured me that he had constantly noticed it thus at one end 
of the bay, but only there. I found a few scattered fronds elsewhere, 
but in no other place in plenty. The great Fucus 'potatorum (which I 
did not see on the north coast) is plentiful at Port Arthur ; and Dr. 
Milligan tells me the natives eat it, and that he has tasted it as cooked 
by them. Its fronds resemble sole-leather, very thick and tough when 
wet. Pieces of these are first singed over a fire, then put to steep for 
some time in fresh water, and afterwards roasted and eaten crisp. 
Dr. Milligan says it was tasteless, but felt like food in the stomach. 
* Fine specimens are growing vigorously at the Royal Gardens, Kew. — Ed. 
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Botany of Victoria (Southern Australia). Extracts of Letters from 
Dr. Mueller, Colonial Botanist, Victoria. 

Omeo, 16tli December, 1854. 

After a prosperous journey over the central part of the Australian 
Alps, I will occupy a leisure hour or two to acquaint you briefly with 
the botanical results of my researches. Although I wrote to you only 
about a month ago, when returning from Mount Wellington (in Gipps 
Land), I may hope that another communication now will not be alto- 
gether unacceptable, as Dr. Jos. Hooker's master mind and diligent 
hands are now occupied in the elucidation of the Tasmanian Flora, for 
which a few observations on the plants lately gathered here may prove 
useful. 

The want of time hardly permits me to enter into any other subjects 
but botanical ; stiU I shall briefly mention that I am the first and only 
white man who has ascended the two highest summits in the Bogong 
Bange, probably the loftiest in this continent, which will receive the 
names Mount Hotham and Mount Latrobe, if his Excellency the 
Lieutenant-Governor should be pleased to sanction them. Other 
snowy mountains which my bearings will connect with those already 
included in the trigonometrical survey of Australia, I beg leave to name, 
in respect to the following men, Hooker's Plateau, Mount Leichardt, 
Kennedy's Height, Mitchell's Highland, and Clarke's Peak. The boiling- 
water point was on the tops of Mount Hotham and Mount Latrobe 
equally 198°Falir. (75° Beaum.),* although the former exceeds the alti- 
tude of the other by a few hundred feet. This equality was of course 
owing to the variation in the atmospherical pressure whilst the two 
observations took place. 

The vegetation of these lofty mountains cannot boast of so many 
peculiarities as I anticipated : repetitions of Tasmanian forms, or of 
such as I had already observed in other parts of the Australian High- 
land, were by far prevailing. Amongst other novelties was a dwarf 

* Our friend J. Ball, Esq., M.E., lias forwarded us the accompanying note upon 
these data. " 75° Reaum. — 200*75° Falir. It may therefore be presumed that the 
scale of his thermometer was not accurate^ and it is impossible to derive any secure 
conclusion from such an observation. According to Professor J. D. Forbes, the re- 
duction is very simple, being in the simple arithmetical ratio of 570 feet (as I recol- 
lect) to 1° of Fahr. for each degree below 212° at average pressure. This would 
give for 198° Fahr. an altitude above the sea of 7980 English feet, but for 75° Reaum. 
only 6413 feet." 
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Rattunculaceous plant, perliaps a Caltha^ with sagittate heart-shnped 
leaveSj of wluch the loirer lobca are inilcxed ia a moat reniarltuble 
manner. It was ripenmg its fruit at tliis timoj and the wbite-gepalcd 
flowers must bo already developed, like those of the Snowdrop, whea 
cverytlixng around is dotlied in snow. The icC'Cold water which flows 
orer its root, and against which the petioles arc secured by a slimy tegu- 
ment of decayed tissue, eaunot reach the fresh green of the leaves owing 
to the sirjgidar direction which they assume. The furrowed scape is 
either very short, or the always solitary flower scsailc* It is accompanied 
hy two species of OreoMt^, by fi Broura^ with long creeping root, 
allied to B. Arcturi (growing out of 8pha(puim\ by a white-flowering 
Richec^i Fejitachon^ra pamila^ Ranunculm Millani, a very fragrant Slack- 
liousea (hardly rising above the gronnd), ^S". pulvinaris, and other truly 
alpine plants. Orites diverMifolia (if not a distinct species, for I never 
saw it with toothed leaves) is frequent over the snowy regions of these 
mountaina, as well as the Valluna-Vik^ shrub, which may be a kind of 
Sckidiomifriits, Of an umbelliferous genus described by Dr, Hooker I 
posseaa now the first specimens; knowing it alone from Walpers* work, 
I cannot at present remember its name. A Ranimculu9t I presume your 
R. cutteatu^j grows not otily along with R. Gtmmattus^ but also fre- 
quently enough in an altitude considerably below that species. 

Yon may imit^ue, Sir William, what a heaii^ welcome our old ac- 
quaintance AlcJiemilla vulgaris had when I found a few individuals of 
it here in the very heart of the Alps, viz. at the sources of the Mittu 
Mittu, not having seen this plant during the last seven years, when I 
left my native home. With yet greater pleasure I collected specimens 
of a Veronica, not unlike V, serp^llifolia, which grew here, and here 
only, as well as Geum urbanum and Barharea vulgaris, promiscuously 
with Alchemilla. A white-flowering Viola, with cordate leaves, assists 
in the imitation of European plants, but does not venture to ascend to 
the high localities with so inclement a climate, to which the others pe- 
netrate. A peculiar Leucopogon and two or three species of Epacris 
form also additions to the Victoria flora. From the lower country I 
obtained Calystegia marginata, which I think is only a small-flowering 
variety of C, sepium ; further, a little blue Pigea or lonidium, not unlike 
a Utricularia, from the seeds of which I hope you will raise a fine 
additional pot plant for your garden. Carex Preissii, a Pomaderris, 
and an Ozothamnus, not previously found here, are identical with Van 
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Biemen's Land species; but a charming Boronia (5. bijuga) and a 
Pimelea (P. axillaris) seem to belong exclusively to these mountains. I 
have convinced myself now also that the true " locus natalis " of G^- 
vilUa Victoria, which I saw here in all its glory, is the Alps ; but the 
fruit was only developing, and I could not obtain a grain of seed from 
it. What an introduction to Kew Gardens would this plant be, — ^a 
plant that requires no protection in England, and will grow along with 
Ligttstruniy Honeysuckle, and Lilac I Of a rufous PrasopJiyllum^ per- 
haps P.Jimhriatum, I could not find more than a solitary specimen. In 
vain I searched for the splendid Pines of Tasmania, for Pimelea nivea, 
and many other plants which adorn the mountains of that island. I 
hope to be more lucky at Mount Koskiusko, for which I am now steer- 
ing. To the Cobboras I shall, in passing by, pay a visit again. 

My return to Melbourne is fixed to be in March, for I wish to enjoy 
the society of our noble friend Dr. Harvey. How happy I should be 
could I find letters there then from you ! 

Bachan River, 22iid January, 1855. 

Since I had the honour of addressing you last from Omeo I pro- 
ceeded to the north-western branches of the Australian Alps, where I 
ascended all the most prominent heights, including Mount Koskiusko. 
I found the distribution of the alpine plants during this excursion to 
be more general, as I anticipated, but had the pleasure of first observing 
many species here in a sufficiently developed state to form a correct idea 
of them. Of most of the new species I procured a good supply, which 
I had however a great difficulty to keep dry against fog, and afterwards, 
in the lower ranges, against rain : only a few had ripened seeds. I am 
now preparing to revisit the Cabbage-tree country, beyond the Snowy 
Eiver, which I had (on account of many unforeseen adversities— ^the 
hostility of the natives and the unfavourable weather) but little oppor- 
tunity of exploiing last year. I shall only be enabled to allude briefly to 
the more interesting plants from the Alps, which I lately discovered. 

One of the most remarkable amongst them is assuredly a large- 
flowering Ranunculus^ with generally numerous and always white petals, 
having much the habit of an Anemone. It grows very seldom below 
6000 feet, and chiefly on springs and on the margin of melting snow. 
Five Umbelliferat belonging to as many distinct genera, are associated 
with it, as also a dwarf inconspicuous Composite, with leaves much 
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likfi Oreoholus^ a almidcr procumbetit Fmtachondrn?, n monoatachyouB 
Carex, a rooting GnaphaUuni^ a very distinct FJantagOi and a aniootU 
Oranpetlm (C. kucantha)^ witli white flowers and sphacelate scales. 
At the highest mountmns on stony ground I was not a little struck 
with a diandrous plant uUied to Vt^ronica, havings the lenyes densely 
crowded in four rows. Accompanied it was with a small hispid Haplo* 
pappus and with a moas^like tufted ^remria ? 

The Ranunculaceous CaWia-\)k^ plant with inward bent leaves, to 
which I previously referred, is frequent enough on the IMun^aDg 
Mountains, and afier having seen it in a more advanced state I am 
much inclined to refer it to Callha, I am however entirely deprived of 
books during the expedition^ so as to settle those questions at once. 

Singularly enough, Carea skllulata fell into my hands abundnntly in 
some parts of the Alps, occurring liko Alchemilla tnlg<trU and Veronica 
serpylli folia? None were in the lowbnd* L^copodUtm t^arium, which 
appears hardly to be distinct from L. Sela^o, and BotrychimTi LunQria^ 
belong also to the higher country. But one of the most interesting 
additions to our Alps flora forms undoubtedly a little annual Euphrasia. 
Of'iteSy the species horn Mount Ilotham, I aaw ranging for milca along 
with a fine ovate-leaved lepidote £rios£emon or Fhebalium : it has always 
entire leaves, and I may therefore consider it as a new species {Orites 
pIan\folia). Coprosma niikh is not rare in the Snowy Mountaing, and 
two herbaceous plants, apparently new, of the same family, were also 
discovered in the lower country, together with a second species of Sole- 
nogyne (8, pubescens), a Velleya, which in Stuart's Herbarium I called 
V, exigua^ a Rutidosis, I suppose E. helichrysoides, Scirpua Rothii {8. 
triqueter, R. Br.), and a very distinct glandular Calotia, Two interest- 
ing Mosses were growing on rocks which are constantly washed by the 
melting snow, one of them adding the genus Andrecea to the flora of 
New Holland. 

After having traversed now the main chains of the Snowy Moun- 
tains in so many directions, that T am led to believe that the plants men- 
tioned in this and the two previous letters, together with those noticed 
in my reports, comprehend almost completely the Alps flora of this 
continent, I wandered for days over the Snowy Mountains without 
being able to add a single species to the collections. I should be 
delighted. Sir William, in finding, after my return. Dr. Hooker's Flora 
of New Zealand, and what may be printed of the Flora of Tasmania, 
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arrived by your orders, so that I can draw a comparison in the botanical 
features of the Australian Highlands. 

In case the weather continues long enough dry, I may have an oppor- 
tunity, after my return from the Cabbage-tree country, to proceed to 
the sources of the Yarra or of the Latrobe river, as the almost impe- 
netrable scrub along its banks may conceal yet many a botanical novelty 
or rarity. 

Lake Wellington, Gipps* Land, March 1st, 1855. 

Since I had the honoiur of addressing you (from Buchan, 22nd 
January, 1855), when giving you a short account of the alpine vegeta- 
tion of Mount Koskiusko, etc., I have been travelling for about a fort- 
night in the lower south-eastern part of Gipps' Land. I collected in 
the Cabbage-tree country Oisstts Auatralama beautifully in flower ; but 
I was again too late for Celastrus Australia^ Cocculus HarveyanuSy 
and others, which are yet required in an early state of development. 
The additional plants from this district were limited ; Lobelia purpu^ 
rascens, a Camphoromi/riu8y a Notelaa, and Solanum pungetium are 
amongst them. On the coast, where a few Algae were drifted up, I 
found the beautiful very fleshy Senecio apathulatus, Zoysia pungens, Pant- 
cum paradoxum, E. Br., and in morasses a LysimacMa, which appears to 
be identical with L, vulgaris; it is certainly indigenous, and offers a 
new instance of the wide distribution of swamp or water-plants over 
the globe. The Lysimachia is accompanied by more than a dozen of its 
usual associates at home. Here, on the coast, and in various other 
parts of Gipps' Land, I observed a Solanum^ called by the aborigines 
Gungang, which promises to become an additional fruit-shrub of our 
gardens. I have not yet obtained the perfect ripe fruit, which is said 
to be of excellent taste, and of which the natives are passionately fond. 
It is next allied to 8, laciniatum, yet widely different in more than a 
dozen characters. I beg to give here at once the diagnosis.* On Lake 
King I found Euryhia viacosa ; a Loranthua^ new to me, with nearly or- 
bicular leaves, adhering to the stem and branches of Banksia integri- 
folia; Zoatera marina^ a flne Malvaceous plant with the aspect of Malva 

* Solanum vescum; frnticosmn, inerme, erectum, glabmm, ramnlis alatis, foliis 
elongato-lanceolatis integerrimis vel medium versus longe laciniatis sessilibus, floribus 
corymbosis, calycibns semiquinquefidLs ecarinatis, coroUis brevissime quinquelobis 
crorolescentibus, filamentis filiformibus antheras oblongas lutcas ecquantibus, baccis 
magnis subglobosis viridibns. — This diagnosis ?nll readily distinguish it from 8, loci- 
niafum, which has an egg-shaped orange fruit of a disagreeable taste. 
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Cctpen^;* and, in bud only, a noble aromatic tree which appears to )je 
a new apecies of Ortfptocarya. 

But here ray explorations drew suddenly to a close. Scardiing 
during intense heat for good apedmena of PoiamogHon pr^hngm^ in 
the Tambo River, I exposed myself too long to the ciold water of this 
mountain stream, and the consequence was that I became for more 
than two weeks stretched on a sick bed by a rheumatio fever, I am now 
recovering. The illoe^s did not, aa I was much afraid, assume a serious 
character i bnl it will be questionnbk if, before the rain sets in, I shall 
have recovered suflicient strength to pass Mount Bawban on my home- 
way, a mountain which I ardently desired to asceod. This morning I 
saw for tlie fu*st time a fragment of Fotamogeton crUpus in Lake Wel- 
lington ; Tfilsonia Backhoum occurs here also. 

It is further my intention to employ constantly a collector at my 
own expense. By my own journeys, purchases, and the emission of one 
or two collectors, I hope to have, after the publication of the Flora o^ 
Victoria, so much material at my command, that 1 can earnestly con- 
template the edition of a universal work on Australian plants. For 
this purpose I flatter myself to have the co-operation of Drs. Harvey 
and Sondcr. With your usual liberality you would no doubt permit 
the former to augment the number of my diagnoses by revision of Cun- 
ningham's and Dnimmond's plants. Dr. Sondcr could, through the 
friendship of Fenzl and Klotzsch, obtain certainly many additions from 
the splendid collections at Vienna and Berlin ; and I trust also to find 
means of getting contributions from Paris and from De CandoUe's col- 
lections. Many thousand plants would pass unaltered from published 
works into the proposed Flora, and I think there will be no difficulty 
in enumerating 10,000 good species. The English language would 
perhaps also for such work be preferable. I should feel obliged for any 
advice from you in this behalf. 

Botanical Gardens, Melbourne, 5th April, 1855. 
Three letters of yours, which were received with much delight, lie 
at present unanswered before me. The first of them came about a 
month ago into my hands, but I hesitated to forward the already written 
answer, as I weekly expected to learn whether I had to remain in this 
Colony or not. This is at last decided, and I can joyfully say, to my satis- 
* A genus allied to Lagunea ; I ijiink new. 
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faction. By the papers you will have observed that the onoe flourishing 
financial state of this Colony, which gave birth to so many useful insti- 
tutions, has — ^for a time at least — entirely changed, and the abolishment 
of the scientific institutions (excluding however the University) was 
decided upon ; great retrenchments were made in every direction and 
were necessary, and amongst others my department. The Legislative 
Council however took a different view, and a petition was moved for by 
Dr. Grreeves, to be presented to his Excellency, for putting an adequate 
sum on the estimates for this year to enable me and several others to 
continue in office. I cannot doubt that the measure of the Legislative 
Council will receive his Excellency's sanction. 

Before entering upon the details of your letters, to which I will 
refer point by point, I beg to acknowledge most thankfully the trans- 
mission of the books and seeds. The latter, a valuable acquisition, are 
already in the ground ; and the former, for which I will remit by Mr. 
Archer, have proved already useful to me in many ways. The * Musci 
Exotici ' contain charming drawings, which must render muscology at- 
tractive to any botanist. Your Journal is always a pleasing recreation, 
and Dr. J. Hooker's * Flora of New Zealand ' will, to judge from the 
introductory number, be a guide to direct roads and correct directions 
through the labyrinth of Systematic Botany. It will open the eyes of 
many of our best botanists, and especially of the continental ones, to 
what are the real limits of species. This highly important work will 
be most instructive to me. I have already seen that probably my 
Caltha will prove identical with CaUha Nova-ZelanduSy and certainly 
it approaches closely to Caliha Bagittata : but thereon hereafter. 

I have further to express my thanks for the trouble you have already 
taken in regard to a flora of this Colony, and for your writing purposely 
to our Governor and Colonial Secretary. The exertions also of our noble 
kind old Governor (Latrobe) will ever leave a deep impression on my 
mind, and I will write to him either by this vessel or by Mr. Archer, 
the Van Diemen's Land botanist, who goes for some years to England, 
bringing all his plants to you. He leaves in a few weeks, and I shall 
feel great pleasure in forwarding a set of alpine plants with him. I 
would have sent them with this vessel, but they will only arrive from 
Gipps Land at the very time when the 'Lightning' leaves. Dr. 
Greeves, member of the Legislative Council, and an ardent promoter of 
science in this Colony, will, upon my recommendation, transmit to you 



a Ini^ge quantity of AtUeroeperma bark. He praisee it highly as a re* 
medy in broncliitisj and I had myself an opportunity of becorumg ac- 
quainted with its tonic properties* I have no doubt it ootxtaius an 
alkaloid of its own. It ought io be subjected to a good quantitative 
chemical aoalyaia, and also be examined by medical gentlemen attached 
to liospitalg, as it would perlmps form a precious article of export for 
at least four colonies. From T)r, Harvey I heard a few days ago ; he is 
soon rcturmng to this Golouy, so that 1 can enjoy again hi^ instructions 
and company. Ho discovered on these shores no leas than four new 
genera of Algsc ; is that not glorious? 

Thia week Stuart, the Van Dicmen's Land collector, goes at my ex* 
penae to New Zealand, I directed him to the Middle Island, and it 
will give me much satisfactioii to be able to increase thus your own 
stock of New Zealand plants* A few days ago I received aUo Dr. 
Meisncr's remarks on my coUoctiona of Froteacea^j ThymelaiP^^ and Folif- 
ffonets^ goi'ig' ^s far as 1852* 1 must candidly confess my regret that 
this active and acute botanist docs not take a more enlarged view of the 
variations of species. Our science becomes more and more encumbered 
with synonyms j and in instances as Grev, AudralU and f7. trutmfolia, 
Br. Hooker's opinions, based upon ao much more ample material, ought 
not to have been disregarded. I also regret to see nearly all my old 
names now in print. Most of these names have bc^n yeortf atjfQ replaced 
by more correct ones ; they originated mostly when I was very inex- 
perienced here, and much more in want of books than now, and were 
only intended to serve in lieu of numbers, which by a slight inaccuracy 
lead at once to mistakes. I write by this mail also to Dr. Sonder, to 
make some observations that may be in time for De Candolle's Pro- 
dromus, and to give him also more information on the range of the 
species over the country. 

I may be permitted to make in this letter a few passing remarks 
on these points. Meisner's Grevillea triternata is my G, nutans. I 
really believe the species is good, and I think the name might be al- 
tered now to thyrsantha, G. puhescens (non Hook.) is G. Lalrobii, var. 
puhescens. I doubt also the distinction of G, rosmaritiifolia and G. 
Latrobii. G. Stuartii I think is a variety of G. Australis, G. micrantha = 
G.pamfiora (First Report, p. 17 : and I think also Hdkea stricta = H, 
leucopteruj Sec. Gen. Eep., an R. Br. ?) Miihlenbeckia parvifolia =M. 
axillaris. Banksia prionophylla=B. Cunninghami ? Fimelea dichotoma 1 
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received from Dr. Behr, its discoverer; the flowers of it are, as you 
will observe in the specimens forwarded last year, white, and during 
five years' observation of this plant I never saw them yellow, nor the 
bracts tinged yellow as those of Euphorbias, Moreover P, dichotoma 
is a real scrub and desert plant, whilst P. flava is entirely absent 
from South Australia, and only makes its appearance in the more 
southern latitudes of this Colony, where Tasmanian plants predominate. 
P. nutans and P. eemua are varieties of P. lintfolia. Grevillea Bal- 
lachiana will, I trust, retain its name, for neither the appellation alpina 
of Lindley nor alpestris of Meisner can be admitted, as the beautiful 
shrub grows in the warmest parts of the ranges, and even frequently 
in the scrub of hot plains. If ever ascending to subalpine altitudes 
(and I am not aware of it), it will be, like hundreds of other plants, in a 
crippled state. 

From Professor Lindley's remarks on my Orohidacea there appears 
to be still a good deal to be cleared up. It is my intention to describe 
accurately all the species. It appears to me so improbable that plants 
like Caladenia mollis^ which have such extensive range over the country, 
should have escaped R. Brown. The Microtis so " common through 
South Australia, Victoria, and Van Diemen's Land has been repeatedly 
examined by myself in a living state ; it is unquestionably M, media, 
R. Br. M, rara and M, parmfiora do not differ much from it. But 
I cannot adopt Lindley's opinion it should be M. pulcheUa, I examined 
Microtis minut^hra in a living state ; and after having seen this plant 
now range as far as Gipps Land, I am inclined to take this for R. Brown's 
pulcheUa, notwithstanding it does not entirely accord with his diagnosis. 

With regard to my intended Flora of Victoria, I think it best that 
I should publish it here myself, I dare say in the Government printing 
office, L e, in English. Before however I can make the beginning to 
this work several districts have yet to be visited, one of which will 
probably produce many Tasmanian forms ; others have yet to be exa- 
mined in a different season. 

By my next journey I think to complete the botanical survey of this 
Colony, and by the commencement of next year I hope to have, to my 
delight and instruction, the first fascicles of Dr. J. D. Hooker's Tas- 
manian Flora. I would venture then to follow with my own work, and 
I do not see material difficulty in bringing it out here. 

Drapetes Tasmanica is an inhabitant of the Australian Alps. I ob- 
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eerye thnt the character of Thy^nBleae^ aa given by R. Br*, with regard to 
the insertion of the stamens, must be altered according to this genus, 
what ia neither done in Liadley's 'Vegetable Kingdom' (last edition), 
noT in Willkomm's new work. Of Pohjgontim hpath folium I found 
here nlao the woolly form : it is It. Br/s P, lanigermn : nor do P. fflari- 
duhmm and P. elaitus essentially differ from it, Wilrthia^ Regelj de- 
scribed in Professor Fiirnrohr's Plora^ is identical with Orl/trmaMus, 
Sweet; nor appears the species to differ from O. muUt/f-oruA. Have you 
Been Schuckhardt's 'Tremandreffi'? It is a nice little pamphlet^ wilh a 
good deal of addltioual information, although much of uncertain charac- 
ter has been mixed into thediflgnoaia; someofthe general remarks require 
also a little alteration. A good character for distinguishing THralhecee 
is offered also by the direction of the sepals in a &esh state \ I adopted . 
it in my own transmttted diagnosia of T. dattertp/olia ; but neither 
Steetz nor Schuckhardt could make use of it, aa they saw only dried 
specimens^ With much pleasure I perused the article of Mr. Drum- 
mend's exploration in the northern district of Western Australia. Se- 
veral plants from Lake Torrens I think I can identify from his notes. 



Koie on Bujisinopetalum, R* W, Icon.; by G. H. K. Tii wattes, 

Esq., F.L.S., Superintendent of the Koyal Botanic Garden, Peradenio, 

Ceylon. 

As the opinions of eminent botanists are not in accordance as to the 
proper position of this genus, I have taken some trouble to re-examine 
very carefully one of our Ceylon species (C. P. 2441), fresh specimens 
of which have just been brought by my collectors from the jungles. 

Bursinopetalum is placed by Dr. Wight, the author of the genus, in 
the Natural Order Ohcacea^ and Dr. Gardner approved of its being 
so located ; Mr. Miers, on the contrary, is of opinion (Ann. of Nat. 
Hist. 2nd series, vol. viii. p. 169) that it should be arranged with the 
Aquifoliacea. I feel obliged to differ from these excellent botanists, 
and would suggest that this genus would be associated most naturally 
with the AraliacedBy with the characters of which its own appear to 
coincide in every important particular. It is true that Bursinopetalum 
has a one-celled ovary, but the structure of its stigma would indicate 
the probable existence of very closely allied plants with plurilocular 
ovaries. The flower bears a considerable resemblance to that oiHedera, 
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agreeing with it in its all but inferior ovary, its large epigynous gland, 
its pyramidal style, its petals broad at the base, and, according to my 
observation, decidedly valvate, and these latter and the stamens being 
early deciduous. In addition to the characters just mentioned, the 
anatropal ovule of Bursinopetalum is pendulous from near the apex of 
the cell of the ovary ; the seed is completely adnate with the tube of 
the calyx, and crowned with its persistent teeth and the scar of the 
large epigynous gland; the articulations of the branches of the in- 
florescence are constricted ; and a resinous juice exudes from the trunk 
of the tree, similar to what is seen in Hedera terehinthacea. 

The* examination of specimens which had been subjected to drying 
appears to have misled Mr. Miers as to the real structure of the ovary 
and 9eed. I have been unable to discover any trace of the incomplete 
dissepiment mentioned by that acute observer ; and the inversion of 
the putamen, by which the albumen is longitudinally deeply divided 
into two lobes, is not due, as is suspected by Mr. Miers, to the thick- 
ening of the placenta, for the groove or furrow caused by the inflexion 
of the putamen is on the back of the seed, the part most distant from 
the placenta. In the ovule a longitudinal depression is observable, 
which becomes deeper during the subsequent development, until in the 
ripe seed it has assumed the appearance mentioned above. In a trans- 
verse section of a very young seed, the ends of the vessels of the raphe 
may be very distinctly seen on the side opposite to that in which the 
depression occurs. I find the embryo with its narrow cotyledons very 
nearly equalling the albumen in length. 



Note on the Development and Structure of the Integuments of tJis Seed of 
Magnolia; by Dr. Asa Qeay, Professor of Botany, Cambridge 
University, Boston, U.S. 

By the phrase " semina baccata," Linnseus, and after him De Can- 
doUe and others, may be Supposed to imply that the fleshy external 
investment of the seed of Magnolia is a proper seed-coat. Jussieu 
(Gen. PI. p. 281) first suggested a different view, in his expression, 
" semina ossea, baccata seu arillata ;" and Blume (Fl. Javse) explicitly 
terms the pulpy covering an arillus : an idea which was adopted by 
Lindley and by Zuccarini (PL Nov. Hort. et Herb. Monac, fasc. 2), 
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etc. Eodlicher seems to bave adopted r nearly similar new, although 
he hesitated, ns well he might, to call ihh corermg an flrtJlua^ yet, in 
his ^ EucliiriUioi)/ he denorobatca it an accessDiy integument, enclosing 
the crUfitJiceoiis proper seed -coat or testa. In the Genera Am* Bor. 
lllustrata, vol. i. pp. 59 and 61, I adopted the opposite and older 
opinion, and even called the outer integument the testa of the seed, 
notwithstanding its fleshy texture^ on the ground that it represented 
the exterior of the two proper coata of the ovule* In a paper read bo- 
fore the Linnajan Society in November last (and reported in Ann. and 
Mag* Nat, Hist, for Mayj lB55)j Mr. Miers hna elaborately and in- 
geniously maintained this scarlet covering to be an arillusj and, after 
crlticisciug the grounds of my opinion, has eondudcd that "there is no 
reason to donbt that ir Magnolia the eeartet envelope is due to a snb' 
sequent growth over the primine," 

I should state that the view 1 adopted was not a mere inference 
"from the fact of having observed spiral vessels in the plaeentnry 
attachment of the ovules ;'' but 1 bad satisfied myself by continued and 
very ttisy obaervntion that the exterior of the two coats of the ovule (n 
vertical section of which in Magnolia glanca is accurately represented 
by Hg. 7 of plate xxiij, and to which the raphe belongs, ia not co- 
vered by any subsequent growth, any arillus or accessory covering 
whatever, — but itself forma the scarlet envelope of the seed, Mr. 
Miers' observations have naturally led me to examine anew the ovules 
and young seeds of M. glauca^ umbrella^ acuminata^ costata, etc. ; and 
I must still maintain that this view is thus far perfectly correct, and 
abundantly easy to verify upon the living plant. Mr. Miers, however, 
is quite right in maintaining " the existence of an inner membranaceous 
integument around the albumen and within [what he calls] the true 
testa," the crustaceous envelope, and which I formerly overlooked, or else 
took (wrongly enough) to be derived from the embryo-sac : it is plain, 
also, that he is equally right in assuming this to represent in the seed the 
inner of the two coats of the ovule, and therefore in applying to it the 
name of tegmen. He is quite correct, moreover, in stating that " the 
raphe proceeding from the hilum is wholly exterior to and free from 
the bony coating," — which is a valid reason against considering this 
bony coating to be the testa, as Mr. Miers does, — but he is less so in 
the further statement, that the raphe is ** interior to the outer tunic." 
The cord of vessels in the ovule is involved in the middle of the mostly 
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internally thickened portion (the raphe) of the outer coat, which in 
the seed gives origin to the scarlet envelope, which therefore is no 
arillus ; nor has this latter at any period an opening at the top, as an 
arillus must needs have. In it the cord of vessels, as may be seen in 
a vertical section of the ovule, divides into two bundles ; one of them 
spreads and is lost in the chalazal portion of the outer coat of the 
ovule ; the other passes deeper and at length terminates in the chalaza 
of the inner coat. 

It only remains to reconcile Mr. Miers' undoubtedly correct state- 
ment, that the thin membrane adherent to the albumen of the seed 
represents the inner coat of the ovule, with mine, that the baccate co- 
vering belongs to the outer coat of the ovule ; and this the dissection 
of ovules and young seeds of Magnolia umbrella^ in various stages, 
enables me satisfactorily to do. I formerly took it for granted that the 
fleshy and the crustaceous coat of the seed belonged each to a separate 
coat of the ovule, and accordingly assumed that the outer seed-coat 
became baccate, and the inner crustaceous. But the seeds of Magnolia 
umbrella are already sufficiently advanced to show that the external 
coat of the ovule becomes drupaceous in the seed, its outer portion form- 
ing the fleshy, its inner the crustaceous, seed-coat.* 



Botanical Objects communicated to the Kew Museum, //•owi the Amazon 

or its Tributaries^ in 1853 ; by Eichabd Speuce, Esq. 

{Continued from vol. vii. p. 210.) 

129. Tangas of Tururi bark. The transverse plaits in these are 
made with the teeth ! They are painted with Carajuru. The Tururis 
are Artocarpeous trees, among the loftiest in the forests. The com- 
monest species has red bark ; this white-barked one is called Tururi- 
mdrotinga (white Tururi) : I have not seen it in flower. 

Note. Among the Uaup^ Indians the Tanga is the only article of 
dress, barely sufficing to hide the nakedness. It is passed under the 
thighs and tucked in, before and behind, under a string which passes 

* An independent confirmation of Dr. Asa Gray's views will be found in Drs. 
Hooker and, Thomson's 'Mora Indica* (a work which cannot yet have reached Dr. 
Gray's hands), founded upon a ddailed examination of the development of the seed- 
coats in the Indiau species. — Ed. 
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round the loins. It ia usually a rough strip of red Tururf, or a piece 
of caratiii clotli of their own manufacture* What is singular is that 
its use is confined to tlie men ; the womeo (except in their fcstas, ivheu 
they wear taogas of plaited beada) going entirely naked- 

130* Bone of n deer, with attached cord of monVey^s hair. This is 
fastened by the hair of tho head below the occiput, and the oorda hang 
down the back* 

Noie. The Uaup^ Indiana allow the hair to grow long, and part it 
along the middle of the forehead, after the fashion of women in other 
oountries. 

131. ** Tail" of monkey Vhair cord. Worn hanging down the back, 
the loop being fixed over the deer's bone* 

133. Comb. This is worn stuck into the back-hair of the head along 
with tho tail The teeth are of the stem of the 13acaba Palm ; they are 
inserted between two masses of monkey' a*hair cord^ whicli are encased 
in slender strips of tlie culm of Ch/nermm saccharides, interwoven with 
thread of curanu- The free ends of the cords hang down the back and 
are ornamented at the extremity with panot feathers. 

133- Scapular plumes of the great white heron, iuacrted by twos, 
threes, or fours into tubes of Uaruma {Maranla Tonchat^ etc.), ^vh3ch 
arc then woven tightly together with moukey's-hair cord. It is also 
ornamented with wing*feathers of the same Ijirdj from which tlie stem 
has been stripped away, and with a tuft of mutun down on each side. 
There is a long pin of paxiuba in front, which is either passed through 
the loop of the tail aforementioned, so that the plumes point forward ; 
or it is stuck in perpendicularly at the back of the Acanga-tara (123) 
so that the plumes stand erect. 

134. Tail-feather of Araru (macaw), with mutun feathers at base 
and a strip of quiU-feather of heron near the point. This is stuck by 
the pin of paxiuba into the same loop, but so as to point backwards. 

135. Arm ornament of parrot-feathers fastened to monkey 's-hair 
strings, and meeting over a hollowed fruit of Tuciim {Aatrocaryum vul- 
gare), into the cavity of which a small pebble has been iuserted. Tliis 
is worn over the elbow. 

136. Another arm-ornament. The hoUowed cones are cut out of 
the seed (albumen) of Tucum. The feathers are those of toucans and 
parrots. 

137. Two pairs of garters, \vovcn of curana thread and painted with 
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tand (yellow earth) and carajuru. Children wear similar garters almost 
Mm infancy, and the leg just below the knee is so tightly compressed 
by them that a deep and permanent impression is produced. 

138. Beads, worn shotbag-wise, over the left shoulder and under 
the right arm. 

139. Box, in which the above articles are contained. It is made of 
the pinnffi of the frond of the Uauasm (Attalea sp.) crossed by tucum- 
string. The frame of the top and bottom seems to be paxitiba. 

140. Shield, of the sipo called TimbO'tiiica. It is partially smeared 
with pitch of Anani (Moronobea globulifera). 

141. BanquinhOy or stool of the Uaup^ Indians, cut out of one piece 
of some soft wood. The top is stained with red and black, but I have 
not yet learnt the ingredients used. 

142. Instrument shaped like a tuning-fork, used for supporting the 
great cigars smoked on state occasions. The sharp end is stuck into 
the ground, and the Tuchaua (being seated on a banquinho) supports 
his cigar of 18 inches or more in length between the forks. The wood 
is poo d'arco. The carving is coloured yellow with tand. 

143. Ourabiy or poisoned arrows, of the Uaupds, and two bows of 
the same Indians. Arrows : shaft of Oynerium saccharoides ; head of 
paxiuba (Iriartea exorrhiza. Mart) wrapped with two kinds of thread ; 
that nearest the base being of curana, and that next the point of the 
pellicle of the frond of the Muriti (Mauritia sp.). The poison with 
which the heads are anointed is Uirari. Quiver of Uauassd, wrapped 
with a broad strip of Oambe-dma at mouth, below this with monkey's- 
hair string, then with a lattice-work of Uaruma crossed horizontally 
with Oamb^ \ and the wrapping at the end is of curana, pitched, and co- 
loured with carajuru. Bows of pao d'arco, strings of Tururi bark, 
which is said to be stronger than either curana or tucum : they are 
waxed with gum, either of Anani or of Cuma. 

Rem,! The Indians prefer leaving the strings of their bows rather 
rough, 2i^ a security against the arrow slipping in the act of shooting. 

144. CuraM of the Macu Indians. These arrows differ from the above 
in having the head of miira-piranga. The wrapping is of cotton and 
monkey's-hair cord in place of curand, but there is the same wrapping 
of the beautiful muriti-thread next the poisoned part. The Uiran of 
the Mucus is more deadly than any other. It is said to be the milk 
of some tree, which is applied fresh to the arrows every time they are 
to be used. 
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145* Tand^ or yellow earthy used by the Uaup^ for painting pottery, 
ovnamcDts worn in dances, etc. 

140- Bark of Tururt, (2144 to Bentliain.) The tree from wliieli 
my specimen a were t&ken measured 110 feet, and was proportionally 
thick. It bclotig3 to Artocarp^tn^ nud exudea a greenish milk when 
woiuided. The bark is stripped off in precisely the same maTmer as is 
described by Lindley (Veg. Kingd. 371) for Lepurandra sacci/era^ 
^immo. It is used for caulking canoes, making bags, tangas^ bow- 
3tring3j and a. variety of other puq>oses. 

147. Portion of the trunk of the Muhnffd^ used on the Kio Negro 
for corks and floats of fishing-lines, for which it is well adapted by its 
softness and Ughtness. I have not yet seen flowers of this ; it is a 
small Apocyneoua tree, frequent in the gapo, but it is not the Pltanerla 
MulongOf Benth. (which was shown to me as Mulongd on the Trau- 
b^tas), and its habit is that of a Fesc/nera. Stems of this thickness 
are very nure. 

148. Wood (portion of twiniog stem) of a MenUpemtea (3192 to 
Bentham) called Abuta, Tbc bark and root are considered excellent 
remedies in disorders of the stomach and bowels, internal tumours, 
menstrual obstructions, etc. 

149. Small bucket, used on board canoes on the Amazon and Bio 
Kegro. It ia merely a hollowed cuya, with a handle of piosgaba at- 
tached to two crossed bands of netted curand cloth. 

150. Acanga'tdra, used by Barr^ Indians of Sao Gabriel in their 
dances. Formed of two tiaras united, the one being of plaited Uaruma, 
with feathers of Toucan and down of Mutun, and the other of ... , 
with the long tail-feathers of the scarlet macaw, tipped with the down 
of the gaviao rhl. 

151. Comb of XJaup6 Indians, used for combing out the long hair, 
as well as for hunting the " Kinas^^ which always abound there. (See 
132.) 

152. Two AmbailhaSi or dmms, of the trunk of Cecropia peltata, 
used by the Indians of Sao Gabriel in their JDabocuris, or festas. They 
have been hollowed out by means of fire, and the lower end closed 
with fresh leaves, beat hard down with a pestle. The performers in 
the dances beat them on the ground in unison with the movements of 
their feet. (When the leaves decay and fall out, the drum no longer 
gives its proper sound.) 
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153. Iriartea ventricosa, Mart. {Paxiuba barriguda, or big-bellied 
Paxiuba of the Brazilians). (Branches of 9padix with fruit, young 
spathes, and pinnae of fronds.) Serra de Sao Gabriel. Frequent on 
the Upper Rio Negro, and ascending high into the mountains. Height 
(including cone of roots, 6 feet 6 inches) 63 feet to insertion of fronds. 
Trunk 8 inches in diameter, from base to middle, where it begins to 
swell out ; reaches its greatest thickness (20 inches) at 10 feet 6 
inches from the' apex; thence tapers again to insertion of fronds. 
Fronds few (about 7), 19 feet long; sheaths scarcely any. Spadices 
22 inches long (including peduncle, 10 inches) ; branches simple or 
forked from very near the base, pendulous, subcontiguous by their di- 
lated bases. 

154. Aatrocaryum sp. — Igarap^ in falls of Sao Gabriel. These 
fruits were brought me under the name of Tuctim, but they can hardly 
belong to Aatrocaryum vulgare, which is not described to have leproso- 
tomentose fruits, like these. 

155. PinnsB of the young fronds of Tuciim (Astrocaryum sp.), from 
which maqueira-cord is made. The cuticle of the outer (upper) sur- 
face is the part used. To obtain it the leaflet, when fresh, is split 
along the midrib into two parts, and each of these is doubled down 
near the base by a sudden motion, which causes it to break across, 
with the exception of the cuticle, which being more tough, remains 
unbroken, and is then laid hold of and stripped off in a piece. 

156. Maqueira (hammock) of Muriti. — ^The cord from which this is 
woven is made from the cuticle of the fronds of the Muriti Palm, which 
is stripped off in the same manner as that of the Tucum. Hammocks 
of Muriti are softer, but less durable than those of Tucum. 

157. Petiole of Carand-aasu (Copemicia sp.) with the skin stripped 
off, in which state it is used on the Rio Negro for corks, bird-cages, 
etc. 

158. Shells of some fruit strung together, and tied round the right 
ankle in the Dabocurh (dances) of the Barre Indians, producing a loud 
rattling noise with every movement of the wearer. They come from 
the Rio I^anna, and are possibly the stone of some drupe. 

169. Pod of the Ingd'p4tM (Le.flat Inga), Planted in sitios ne^r 
Sao Gabriel, but I have not yet seen fruit of this Inga, 

160. Salsa-parilha do Rio Negro. — Stem, leaves, and fruit of a 
plant brought from the Rio dos Oaburis. This is the true sarsapariUa 
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of tlie Kio Negro, and the Indians asenre me that they never take the 
root of any other species, 

16L Fruit called Macitc^^ used in giving the black varnish to cuyas. 
It is produced by a Chiysobalancous tree of mwierate size, growing on 
t!ie inundated shores of the Rio Negro, (3197 to Benlliam*) 

162- Fruit of the Cbc^?/-;; (inspirits). (2023 to Bent ham,) Mature 
fniit blactish-pnrple ; the capsule free from the enlarged perianth, the 
interstice being filled with sweet turbid mucilage, which b the part 
eaten. This has more eating than the Cocura-t^ but is acareely so 
pleasant. It belongs to Jrtocarp&f^ and is probably a Fourottjxa of 
A^ublet. . 

163. Fruit of Ueuqtci {in spirits), and leaves. This belongs to a 
lofty milky tree (an ATtocarpea?)^ frequent on the upper Rio Negro. 
Fruit very milky, dvill yellow, sometimes tinged with red, Epicarp 
-^ of an inch thick, yellow, softishj but brittle; mesocarp \ incbj of 
same tcxtuic as epicarp, but dull red; endocarp a thin, tough mem- 
branej closely investing the seed, and beset on its outer surface with 
long fibres (free fiom the mcaocarp), immersed in viscid gelatine. The 
thin fibroao-gelatinoiia mass is the only part eaten. When fresh it is 
sweet, but acrid, leaving a burning and Itching sensation in the mouth : 
this acridity passes off in roasting. A pleasant wine is prepared from 
this fruit, 

164. Salt made from various species of Todosteme(B (called Caaruru 
in Lingoa Geral). It was purchased from Indians at the fourth cata- 
ract of the Uaupds, to which the name of Caaruru-cacJweira has been 
given, from the abundance of Podostemea growing on the inundated 
rocks. 

165. Ipadu^ made at Urubucoaru, above the second cataract of the 
Uaupes ; mixed with the powdered Coca-leaves is a small quantity of 
Tapioca, ashes of Cecropia, and juice of Sugar-cane ; the last ingredient 
serving to make the Ipadu more palatable. 

166. Portions of the stems of a Malpighiaceous twiner, apparently 
an undescribed Baniateria (2712 to Benth.), called by the Indians 
Cad'pt, and of the roots and leaves of a Hamadidyon, called Caapi- 

pinima {i. e. painted Caapi), the leaves being veined with red. From 
these ingredients (the Banisteria entering much more largely than the 
HcBmadictyon) is prepared an intoxicating drink known to all the na- 
tions on the Uaupes by the name of Caapi, In the l)abocuris (or festas) 
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of the Uaupd Indians, the young men who figure in the dances drink of 
the Caapi five or six times during the night, the dose being a small 
cuya, the size of a very small teacup, twice filled. In two minutes after 
drinking it its effects begin to be apparent : the Indian turns deadly 
pale, trembles in every limb, and horror is in his aspect ; suddenly con- 
trary symptoms succeed: he bursts into a perspiration, and seems 
possessed with reckless fuiy, seizes whatever arms are at hand — his 
murucu, cutlass, or bow and arrows — and rushes to the doorway, 
where he inflicts deadly wounds on the ground or doorposts, calling 
out, *' Thus would I do to such a one (naming some one against whom 
he has a grudge) were he within my reach." In the space of ten mi- 
nutes the effects pass off, and the Indian becomes calm, but appears 
much exhausted. 

167. Ornamented Hammock (called Maqueira in Brazil, Ckinchorro 
in Venezuela) ; made at Tomo, on the Guainia (Upper Kio Negro). The 
body of the hammock is made from the fronds of Aatrocaryum vulgare 
(called Tucum in Brazil; Cumdri in Venezuela). The borders are an 
open network made from the fronds of Mauritia mnifera (called Muriti 
in Brazil ; Moriche in Venezuela) ; the white feathers with which they 
are ornamented are those of the royal heron, the black of the curassow, 
and the rest are of parrots, macaws, humming-birds, etc. ; the cords 
are of Tucum, 

168. Portion of stem and leaves of a species of Schnella^ from fo- 
rests on the Bio Uaupds. All the twining Bauhitda have similar com- 
pressed sinuated stems, sometimes exceeding a foot in breadth, and 
ascending to the tops of the highest trees. From their singular con- 
formation, the Indians call them Jabottm^mUd-mUdt i, e, " Land-turtle's 
ladder." 

169. Musical instruments used by Indians on the Rio XJaup^. They 
are made of the slender branches of a tall Bamboo which seems an- 
ciently to have been planted near all the Indian settlements. The 
" reeds " are used also throughout the Guainia, Casiquiare, and Orinoco, 
where they are called " Carizo." The peculiar dance in which they are 
used bears the same name, which means simply " bamboo." 

170. Indian "bellows," made of strips of the leafstalk of Tucum, 
from the Eio Uaup^. 

171. A pair of drumsticks, used throughout the Uaupes for beating 
the big drum (called in Lingoa Geral Turucdtta, but by the Tariana 
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ladiaaa BuliplrUj and by the Tucanas Tuati). The drum is a portiou 
of tlie trunk of a Lauraceous tree called M^frdtand = Pdo amQrello^ 
aometimca ten or twelve feet long by two feet in dmnieterj partially 
hollowed by fire, which has been introduced by four circular orifices 
along the upper aide, the ends beiug preserved entire- The deep hol- 
low sound is heard for milesj and serves aa a signal for the gathering 
of the tribes to some feast, or to reai&t the incursion of some enemy. 
The uae of the Turucana aeems anciently to have been general through- 
out these rivers, but it is now confined to the Kio Unupea. 

172, Two baskets and four aieves made by Uaupo Indiana of the 
rtnd of the stem of Uammd (various species of the Maranla). These 
articles enter largely into the commerce of the Eio Uaupcs. 

{To be continued.) 
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NoieA hy H£NEY H. Calyeet, Esq.^ on Vegetable Products sent 6if him 
firom Erzeroom^ etc. 

1. Tchirkh is the root of an A^hodelm* In Jaubert's ' Voyages en 
Orient d^Aucher-Eloy/ p. 200j he mentions the Tchiri&h plant to be 
Aq^k. ramoHuSj but you will see by the specimen m^irked No, 1365, 
sent to Dr. Lindley, that Jaubert is in error. The roots of tliig plant 
are dug up in May, and after separating the young tubers of the year 
from the older ones (the former being finer in quality than the latter), 
the roots are bruised, dried, and then ground to powder, and in this 
state are exported from Koordistan to various parts of Turkey. Its 
adhesive qualities render it useful to saddlers, shoemakers, bookbinders, 
etc., and for " filling " for the coarse native cotton cloth, etc., wheaten 
flour paste never being employed in this country as a gluten. To make 
ichirish paste the powder has merely to be added gradually to cold 
water and then stirred. (Pouring water on the powder is not so effectual, 
as the tchirish clogs into lumps.) . In May and June the young shoots 
are sold in town as a vegetable. When cooked, green tchirish has a 
taste intermediate between spinach and purslane, with the glutinous 
property of okra (Abelmosckus esculenius) ; in fact, it is by no means a 
disagreeable vegetable. I had hoped to have sent you seeds ; but, in 
the distui'bed state of the country, I could not induce any one to go for 
them. 
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2. Lecanora eacuhnta and L, affims, from the neighbourhood of 
Bayazid. For information thereon see 'Gardeners' Chronicle' for 
1849, pages 581 and 611. 

3. Fir£-oii (which means Fleawort) is exported from Koordistan to 
various parts of Turkey, for the destruction of fleas, which it certainly 
does most efiPectually. It suffices to strew some of the powder inside 
a bed or over a sofa or carpet, to kill or drive the intruders away. The 
English and French officers made an excellent use of this drug in the 
Turkish barracks. I have not yet been able to ascertain the plant 
from which it is obtained ; I thought it was a Pulicaria from the simi- 
larity of smell of the dried pulverized leaf, but a native tells me that 
such is not the case ; -and he described to me a plant with a white 
flower, yellow disc, and divided leaf, which leads me to think the Fir^- 
oti is a Matricaria or Anthemia, I believe the two samples of Pire-oti 
are more or less adulterated, for I have seen some much stronger in 
smell, but I could not find better qualities for you. 

4. Salep. I do not know what Orchis produces it : it is usually sold 
in powder. 

5. Henna, The shrub from which this is obtained (which I suppose 
is Lawsonia inermis) is cultivated in various parts of Koordistan, Persia, 
and Syria. There are two qualities of henna powder ; one is obtained 
from the stems (reckoned the best), and the other is derived from the 
leaves ; these are picked off the shrub and are ground up with lucerne 
leaves, whereby the dyeing quality of the drug is supposed to be re- 
tained and strengthened. The preparation of the henna for application 
to the hair or skin, is to put the powder into boiling water, stir it, 
allow it to boil well, and then leave it near the fire for a couple of 
hours, until the mass becomes like a paste, when it is ready. It tinges 
the hair or skin of an orange-colour. 

6. Msh-foison, 1 cannot tell from whence this is brought, and whe- 
ther it is produced in Turkey or Persia. The berries are pounded, 
mixed with chopped meat, or flour paste, etc., and is then thrown into 
a place abounding in fish. In the course of ten minutes, the intoxi- 
cating effects become apparent, and the fish are easily caught by hand, 
alive or dead. Can you tell me what it isP [It is Anamirta Coc- 
cuius, — Ed.] 

7. Gum Tragacanth, Only two qualities are imported here. The 
gum exudes naturally from the crown of the roots of the Aatragaliy 
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L witbout the uecceaity of incision ; and it is abundantly collected by tlie 
natives. The white quality of gum h produced by A, echinus (No. 529), 
and the brown tind by No, 881 A. (See my herbarium^ sent to Dr, 

I Lindlcy-) Both these plants abound near Erzeroom, but on acne have 
I ever detected any gum; perhaps the climate is too cold for Its pro- 
duction. I showed a native all the other kiuds of thorny AHra^aU in 

[ my lierhanumj but he said none produced gum, eicept the two species 
above mentioned. 

8. SfjtiUl? brought from Van, Pounded and mixed with salt, these 
bulbs are used for the relief of rheumatism, by rubbing them in on 

I the part affected ; but if continued too lo[ig, the skin is liable to be 
blistered. 

9. Papaz-Qli (meaning "priest-herb"). I have not been able to as* 
certain to what use this drug is applied. It does not appear to be 
much known here : it comes from Egypt. Pray tell mcj if poasihle, 

I the genus of the plant from which it is collected, {l^erairum. En J 
I 10. Bolgoor is wheat used iustead of rice lor pUa^^ or in soups like 
L pearl barley. It is thus prepared : — the grain is iirst washed, and then 

boiied so as to become soft ; it is afterwanls spread out to dry, and, 
I being mixed with a little water^ it is beaten in a large stone mortar 
livith a heavy wooden pestle^ whereby the busks are loosened^ and 

being then ground iu a hand-miU, the operation is completed. 

11. Petmesa is the inspissated juice of grapes. To six parts of fresh 
grape juice is added one part of strong clear ley of oak-ashes, and the 
whole is boiled until, by evaporation, it is reduced to the consistency 
of treacle, which in taste and appearance it much resembles. (I may 
here remark that raisins are prepared by dipping the fresh bunches of 
grapes in hot strong ley, and hanging them to dry.) 

12. Pastil is merely a mixture of petmess with flour, made into a 
paste, and rolled out into sheets, or made into other shapes, and then 
dried. 

13. Poisonous honey. This honey, as is well known, is rendered de- 
leterious by the bees feeding on the flowers of Azalea Pontica. It is 
found all along the coast between Trebizond and Batoom. Its sale is 
prohibited, but it is nevertheless often fraudulently sold, mixed and 
boiled with wholesome honey. [This is sent for analysis to Mr. Sten- 
house. — Ed.] 

14. DoJcooz-don. The interpretation of this word is "nine coatings," 
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on account of the numerous coatings with which the wood is covered. 
This wood is principally used to make ramrods; it possesses both 
strength and flexibility. Can you tell me what it is P 
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IIooKEE, J. D., and Thomas Thomson : Floea Indica ; being a ays- 
tematic Account of the Plants of British India, together with Obser^ 
vations on the Structure and Affinities of their Natural Orders and 
Genera. Vol. I. Ranunculacejs to Fumakiaceje, with an In- 
troductory Essay and two Maps. London. 8yo. .1855. 

There are few botanists or students of botany, whether in India or 
in Europe, who will not hail the appearance of this volume, as a fore- 
runner of a complete Flora of the vast possessions of the British Em- 
pire in India, traversed by mountains the loftiest of any in the world, 
and consequently including in its area a vegetation the most varied, ex- 
hibiting all the gradations from that of the tropics to that of the most 
alpine character, and of every degree of humidity to that of the most 
dry character, where scarcely any rain falls throughout the entire year. 
Nor are the authors unknown to science or to fame : they have them- 
selves explored the botanical treasures of no small extent of the regions 
just mentioned, especially the least known portions of the great range of 
the Himalaya. 

Dr. Thomson has published his travels in Western Himalaya and 
Tibet, and Dr. Hooker his in Bengal, the Sikkim and Nepal Hima- 
layas, the Khasia Mountains, etc. During the latter part of Dr. 
Hooker's travels also. Dr. Thomson was his companion; and since 
their return to Europe in 1851, their time has been mainly devoted to 
the preparation of the volume now before us, compiled from their own 
materials and the vast collections of Indian plants in the Hookerian 
and other herbaria. 

Of this work 280 pages are devoted to an Introductory Essay of 
great value and interest, the contents of which will be best understood 
by a mention of the heads into which it is divided; viz. — 1. Object, 
Scope, and Design of the * Flora Indica.' 2. General Considerations 
connected with the study of Systematic Botany. 3. Subjects of Varia- 
tion, Origin of Species, Specific Centres, Hybridization, and Geographical 
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Distribution. 4. Summary of Labours of Indian Botanists, 5. Sketch 
of tbe Meteorology of ludiaj and 6, Sketch, of tbc Physicfll l^eatures and 
Vegetation of tbe Provinces of India. — So full of valuable, matter ia 
this Intro ductiOD, that its authors have, with great judgment and no 
small labour, given an excellent Index to it. The remaining 385 pages 
of the volume ia devoted, m closely printed type, to the Tlora; the 
generic and specific charaeters and full description a (when needful) 
in Latin ; with observations, etc., in English, accompauied by a com- 
plete Index of Genera, SpecleSj and Synonyms, The whole ia executed 
with a degree of care and accuracy that will justify its being ranked 
with the most valuable botanical publications of this or any other day, 
3ome may think that thei'c is too great a disposition to reduce the 
number of species previously described : but if such persons were to tome 
with an altogether unbiassed mind to a labour of this kiud, and have 
access to the rich and varied materials which have fallen to the lot of 
our authors, and an equal amount of authentic specimens, they would 
probably arrive at nearly the same conchisiona. 

The map accompanying this Plora is a novel and valuable feature; 
it professes to divide the whole area under consideration into such pro- 
vinces as shallj in general terms, be a sufficient indication of the geogra- 
phical habitats of the plants described; and It designates these by 
names already familiar to geographers, and which should be also to 
naturalists. In this the authors have followed the excellent example 
of Ledebour's * Flora Rossica/ and we most sincerely hope that bota- 
nists will, in future, whenever they may have occasion to designate the 
locality of an Indian plant, adopt tbe divisions here proposed. 

In the preface the authors announce their intention of continuing the 
work; but it seems very doubtful whether it is possible for them to 
enter with so much care into the details of the structure and affinities 
of the genera and species consistently with making due progress in the 
descriptive portion. Materials accumulate much faster than they can 
be fully studied with a view to their complete elucidation in a structural, 
systematic, and physiological point of view ; and it might be better that 
Drs. Hooker and Thomson should content themselves with the proof 
the first volume affords of theii* ability to treat these difficult subjects, 
and conduct the remainder on a less comprehensive plan ; the fact being, 
that in the present deplorable state of Indian botany we want a careful 
Prodromus of the whole Flora, far more than a learned study of a few 
Natural Orders. 
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Notes written on a Voyage from Singapore to Banjermassing, in the 
soutkern extremity of Borneo ; in a letter from James Motley, Esa., 

to SlE W. J. HOOKEE. 

{Continued from p, 172.) 

Machipora (Banjennassing, S. Borneo), March, 1855. 
When I last wrote to you I gave you an account of my first attempt 
to reach Sumatra, when I was obliged to return to Singapore for a larger 
boat. I started again on the 24!th of January with a Bugis prahu, of 
about four tons' burden, and six men besides my servant. I slept that 
night at a small 'settlement among the islands, which I have already 
described to you ; and next day, about ten a.m., I got clear of the Archi- 
pelago and sailed down the coast of Sumatra : it is a mere Hne of low 
trees, and, as far as I could see, when the high water allowed us to ap- 
proach it, of one species only, JEgiceraa majua I believe, called in Malay 
" Api Api." The natives assured me that for miles along the coast no 
other plant is seen, except in the creeks, where there is a little mixture 
of fresh water. The shore is exceedingly flat, of mud so soft that it is 
hard to say where it ends and the water begins. Though the rise and 
fall of the tide is not more than six feet, the beach dries for some miles 
out, and we were aground at low water, where we could only see the trees 
like a dark line on the horizon; indeed about 150 miles to the south- 
ward the coast has literally never been seen from the sea, even by the 
surveyors who made the charts, from the impossibility of approaching 
it in a boat sufficiently near. Not a break nor a hillock could be seen, 
nor indeed does one exist on the whole line of coast for fifty miles inland. 
The country can hardly be said to be dry land, ahd the whole coast is 
notoriously unhealthy, and swarms with tigers and other wild beasts. 
At ten P.M. we anchored just on the equator, off Taryong Daloo, close to 
which the water is perhaps deeper, and there is probably a reef of coral, 
as the sea made a great noise all night. 

25th. We had no wind this morning, but it being high water we 
pulled along close under the Api Api jungle. The number of birds 
here is astonishing : there were flocks of sandpipers and plovers, which 
must have consisted of hundreds of thousands of individuals, looking 
at a distance like large clouds, and completely whitening the jungle 
where they perched. Of herons I counted nine species ; all around 
us were fishing innumerable terns, of two species ; knee-deep in the 
water, close under the bushes, stood long rows of tall black and white, 
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ibises, looking like soldi er^ at Urillj their heads laid back^ tlmir Long 
fleab -coloured beaks resting ou their wliUe breaate ; and Livery moment 
brilliant kingtishers glanced in and out among tlie trees. 

About ten a,m, we came up to a tribe of a very siugular race of 
Malays, the Orang Lant, or Men of the Sea ; though tliey might ivith 
greater propriety be called men of the mud. There are snid to be nine 
tribea of them; they live entirely in their boata, never quitting the 
coast, bat moving up and down over a certain district at the rate ol" 
a. milo or two each day. The Malays of Singapore and the natives of 
Singn Kbio and the iaterior of Sumatra come here to trade with thern, 
exchanging rice, doth, sago, and salt, for dried fish and Knrang;, a 
species of Arca^ much used for foodj and the shells of which are sup- 
posed to yield the purest and best lime for eating with the sink and 
areca nut. They speak a little Malay j but have also a peculiar dialect 
of their own, which few of the Malays nuderatnnd ; aud they are ei* 
ceedingly averse to associating with other people, or marrying out of 
their own tribe. They differ a httle in pfiysiognoiay from the Malays 
generally, the lower jaw being narrower, and the alee of the nose suddenly 
enlarged, as in the Papuans. A good many of the men had, for Malays, 
very strong black beards, and, though short, they are well formed ; the 
calf of the leg is low down, large and decurrent ; the shoulders high and 
broad, and the fore -arm muscular and well-developed. They ai e profess- 
edly Mahometans, but know very little about it, and retain many pagan 
customs, such as faith in augury, offering libations to spirits, etc., like 
the Dyaks of Borneo. Their language is said to resemble that of the 
Battas of the interior of Sumatra, a people I have not yet met with. 
This tribe was divided into two Kampongs, or villages as they call them, 
one of twenty, the other of about fifty boats of various sizes, and may 
have consisted of 300 to 400 persons. The smaller boats were laden 
with their fishing apparatus, to be hereafter described, and the larger 
formed their habitations. These boats are sheathed with thin planks 
or with the bark of the mangrove, to protect them from the Kapang, or 
teredo, so destructive in these seas ; the longest were perhaps forty feet 
long, and of three or four tons' burden. A sort of house, not high enough 
to stand erect in, is constructed over the whole length of the boat, to the 
ridge-pole of which are usually suspended two or three infants swing- 
ing in small hammocks. The sides and roofs of these houses m-e com- 
pletely covered with fish, split open and drying in the sun, giving out 
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a horrible stench, and attracting a vast number of hawks, who sailed 
round and round, swooping every now and then at the tempting morsels, 
and succeeded occasionally in carrying a piece ofiF, in spite of the nu- 
merous naked urchins who kept guard with long sticks. There were 
four species of these birds, the most numerous being the red Brahminee 
kite of India : they were perfectly fearless, sweeping past close to one's 
head ; and it was interesting to watch them devouring their prey on 
the wing, and really picking out the pieces of meat with their beaks 
from between their clenched talons. There were several Singapore 
prahus in company with these people, waiting to buy fish. As we 
rowed past, an extremely filthy old savage, who called himself Orang 
Kaya, or chief, came on board ; he told us that his office was hereditary, 
and that every man of his family bore the same name, Pulek. He told 
me that his people sometimes entered the rivers, but only far enough 
to get fresh water to drink, which he said was veiy good. I felt some- 
what interested about this matter, as I began to suspect we should be 
some time in reaching Indragiri, so I asked him to let me see it. He 
fetched a cupfuU from his boat : it was muddy, nearly black, and not 
brackish, but so actually salt that I could not touch it ; yet he drank it 
with great relish, and said it was better than the clear water we had 
brought from Singapore : so much will habit do in modifying human 
tastes. I exchanged with him some tobacco and an old pair of trowsers, 
to which he took a great fancy, for a bundle of dried fish for the boat- 
men ; and after a most barefaced attempt to steal my short clay pipe (a 
high! crime, for it was the only one T had with me), he took his leave, 
and we pulled on. We soon got aground however, about a mile from 
the trees, and were of course obliged to wait for the tide. Shortly after- 
wards the whole tribe was in motion, following us, and they moored 
themselves to poles stuck in the mud in a long line, of which our boat 
was nearly the centre. They now began to prepare their balat, or fishing 
weir ; it was a sort of flexible paling, made of strips of bamboo, an inch 
wide and four or five feet long, fastened together by the twisted stems 
of a species of Cissus (this material, like their boats, they get from the 
Malays). This paling is doubled up and piled upon the small boats 
before mentioned, in lengths of 100 to 200 feet in each boat, and from 
these it is shot like a seine net, when the tide begins to ebb, in about 
six feet water, and in a line parallel with the shore ; as fast as one boat 
was exhausted another was brought up, and a fresh length joined on. 
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A number of boys followed tiie boats, swiiDmiTigj aDd with their feet 
slriki[i^ tlie bamboos npriglit in the mud iu a perfectly atraiglit HnOr 
though it was impossible to see an iiicli into the muddy water, la a 
quarter of an hour they had laid down more than half a milej bcBidefl 
B long piece at each end, at right angles to the main lioe, and moving 
up to the shore, endowing altogether perhaps fifty or aiitty acres of 
water. As soon as the water had ebbed far enough to allow the wakes 
of the larger fisli to be seen aa they swam about in this enclosure, the 
boySj taking advantage of the now unoccupied canoes^ went paddling 
about after tbera with great agility, holding a loug light spear, with 
the head of the paddle in the right hand^ and seldom failing to trans- 
fix, even from a considerable distance, any unfortunate fish who ven- 
tured near enough to the surface to show his hack free for a 'moment. 
When the water was abont three feet de*!p, and the tops of the bamboos 
Bufficiently above water effectually to confine the fish, the men began 
their work in good earneet. The fish^ in thoir efforts to escape to 
deeper water ^ travelled along the inside of the euclosuje, close to the 
bamboos, and. the fishermen accordingly sta,tioncd thcTUsclves at inter- 
vals of about twelve or fourteen yards, with a large bag^net open against 
the set of the tide ; the water is so muddy that the fish cannot sec this 
net before they strike it, when it is immediately raiscdj and the captive 
secured. The mud here is 30 excessively soft, thtit it is impossible to 
walk or even to stand upon it j and therefore every man, woman, and 
child is provided with a strange instrument of locomotion, without 
which life would be impossible for these people ; it is called " tongka," 
and is merely a piece of plank, about four feet long, and eighteen inches 
wide, rounded and slightly turned up at each end. I was much puz- 
zled at first to imagine what these planks could be, of which I saw so 
many in every boat ; but when the tide went down the mystery was 
soon solved. Supported on the hands and one knee on the " tongka," 
they paddled with the other foot in the mud, and skimmed over the 
surface with most wonderful rapidity, making the mud and water fly 
in all directions, and bespattering one another from head to foot with 
filth, which of course cannot be washed off again until the tide rises, — a 
matter which distresses them but little. A brisk intercourse was now 
kept up from boat to boat by this means, and you can conceive nothing 
more absurd than the attitudes and action ; it all looked natural enough 
as long as it was confined to the naked children, but to see grey- 
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headed old men and women scuttling away among the sladge, and 
plastered with mud all over their grave wrinkled brown faces, was really 
most ridiculous : they looked so very little like human beings, that I 
felt almost surprised to hear them speak. From this mode of life the 
women are obliged to wear most grotesquely short drapery, not reach- 
ing their knees ; and the upper part of their dress being in the usual 
Malay style, this too gives them a very odd appearance. The quantity 
of fish caught was very great, judging by the success of those near 
me; they were chiefly Scombrida and Fleuronectida, but there were 
many other species. Two or three small sharks were taken ; their flesh 
is highly valued. I saw several specimens of a ray, covered with blue 
spots and with a formidable spine near the base of his long filiform tail : 
this fish is much dreaded by the natives, and with good reason ; it is 
exceedingly venomous. I have seen a European at Labuan suffer for 
twenty-four hours intense pain from a scarcely visible puncture in the 
ankle from one of these fish ; the pain was accompanied by vomiting, 
shivering, spasms, and other symptoms of poisoning ; it was followed 
by extensive ecchymosis up to the thigh, sweUing and suppuration of the 
glands of the groin and axillae, and great general constitutional disturb- 
ance ; and the wound was five months in healing, after forming several 
deep-seated abscesses and sloughing extensively. Several flat-tailed sea 
snakes of a dingy grey coloyr, called Maroke, were within the weir ; the 
natives say they are very poisonous, which I have reason to believe, 
but they refused to let me kill one, saying it would bring cheloka, or 
ill-luck, to their fishing ; they were gently raised in the hand-net and 
put outside the enclosure. A small alligator was hotly chased, but he 
broke through the weir and escaped to sea. Great numbers of fish 
were rejected, among them two species of Syngnathm^ one very large, 
and all the Chatodon tribe, some very curious and beautiful ; but I had 
with me no means of preserving them. The natives believe them all to 
be poisonous; a vast number of shrimps, prawns, squillse, and other 
Crustacea were also rejected, not, as the people said, because they were 
not good, but because they had plenty of fish without them. An ich- 
thyologist who did not mind roughing it a little, and who would follow 
these people for a week, would reap a rich harvest indeed. I was told 
that the weir was the common property of the tribe, but that every 
man fished in it on his own account. When the mud was quite dry, or 
as nearly so as itcould be, countless multitudes of small crabs, of five or 
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six spcciesj made their nppenrntice, and were in conetant motion^ raking 
ovar tbe semi-liqidd mud witli their claws and feet, flncJ every now and 
then raising themaelTefi on four feet above the surface^ and spreading 
their extended chelae in the air, I got two or three specimens of a 
little varnished black Mitrett crawling on the mud. but no other shells, 
except the Jrm before mentioucd. It rained heavily all the ai'temoon^ 
nnd when during the night tbe tide rose nnd floated us, we had a strong 
head wind. ; bo wo were obliged to remain where we were until morning, 
only going out into deeper water, 

SiJth. GKit under weigh this morning at five a.m., with a fine fair wind, 
and stood across the northern part of Amphitritc 13ay, aa it is called on 
the ciiarta. The shore is still all of the same character, but we were not 
so near it, I saw many wide gaps in the line of trees, being tiie mouths 
of considerable rivers or creeks, all named correctly and with minutenesa 
on the Dutch charts ; in spite of all this correctness, there is a small 
but very conspicuous island off a point named Jangong Kangka, 
which is not lahl dowu at alL It is a mere mud bank^ covered with 
Api Api trees, and is called Pulo Barang, or Mud Island^ and 1 am 
inclined to look upon it as a proof, if indeed one were needed, of the 
extremely rapid growth of the land on this coast. The survey is some 
fifteen or sixteen years old, and the island must have been all day long^, 
for weeks, before the eyes of all employed, had it existed at that time; 
it is besides visible from so many points, and is so well adapted for a 
station, that I think it could not possibly have escaped any surveyor. 
In favour of this opinion, T may add that the trees, though tolerably 
large, are all young and vigorous, and there are none of the decayed 
worm-eaten stumps generally seen in such situations. We entered the 
mouth of the Indragiri about twelve o'clock ; there was a very disagree- 
able cross sea, caused by the meeting of the tide with the fresh-water 
current, at this season very strong ; and I observed, as I have frequently 
done in several similar places, a phenomenon which, so far as I am 
aware, is undescribed. This is a dull droning musical sound appearing 
to come from beneath the boat ; it varies about three notes, E, F, G, of 
the bass clef, which run into one another as in a badly tuned ^olian 
harp, and is in tone something between the bassoon stop of an organ 
and the drone of a bagpipe ; sometimes it resembles also the creaking 
of an ill-shutting door, and leaves an unpleasant vibratory sensation on 
the ear. The natives call it " swara hams," voice of the current, and 
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attribute it to the mixing of the fresh and salt water. I have certainly 
heard it in several places at the mouths of rivers, where this mixture 
must have been going on, and in such places only. I think it is a 
little louder at night than in the day. We entered the northern mouth 
of the Indragiri, now called Kwala loukko ; this I knew very well from 
my chart, and supposed the steersman knew it also, as he came in with- 
out saying a word. It appears, however, that he had never been in 
this way before, and had not intended it, but had made a mistake ; on 
discovering this, he wished to turn back and go up the main channel, 
which would have lost us one or two days, and it cost me some trouble 
to convince him that we could go where we were. The stream was 
at the mouth about a mile and a half wide, the banks fringed with 
Nipa and Padada {Sonneratia acida); the latter always a sure sign that 
the water is nearly fresh, as on trial I found it to be. I could also 
distinguish, by its habit, the tall Rhizopkora named Tumino ; but until 
it was dark in the evening we did not approach the shore near enough 
to see much of the vegetation. At six p.m. we made fast for the night 
to a tree at the mouth of a small creek ; and a most unlucky locality we 
chose, for until about eight p.m. the mosquitoes drove us half mad : they 
are always troublesome enough, but those on the Nipa swamps are 
always excessively venomous, every bite raising a large white wheal. At 
nine p.m. came on a violent squall with torrents of rain ; but we covered 
up the boat with Kajang or palm-leaf mats, and went to sleep, in hQpes 
of weathering the storm comfortably : so we remained until past mid- 
night ; and when aU (including, I am afraid, the watch) were asleep, 
a huge tree came down with the current, and, striking us with such a 
shock that I believed at first the boat must be utterly destroyed, tore 
us from our moorings, swept away all our shelter, and swept us down 
the stream with it. It was raining as it rains only in the tropics, blow- 
ing great guns, and thundering and lightening fearfully, so that we 
were all drenched in a moment. We were in a most dangerous posi- 
tion, for we were quite fast in the branches of the drift, and had it 
rolled over, the boat must have gone down ; however, we got clear of it 
at last, after half an hour's hard work cutting away with choppers in 
the dark. The stream was now so strong in the middle of the river 
that our anchor would not hold ; and as we did not know whether it 
was flood or ebb at tliis hour, we were obliged to try to light a torch 
to see the compass : in this we succeeded after several trials, and found 
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we had bee a carried nearly out to sea again, so we got as qinckly as we 
could to the bank, and made fast to the Nipa-leaves until dayligbt. 

On the 37 th, at five A.M., it was atUl raiiiiaga little; but whUetbe men 
wcGTc cooking tbeir riccj I went asbore among tbe Nipa^ and got a few 
ebells,— two species of N^ritina and a Ctriihium creeping on the mud, 
a pretty little pink Anomia on the stems of tbc Nipa, and tx Bulimits and a 
P/iohsj tbe two latter apparently peculiar to tbe Nipa; the latter forma 
ita burro W3 In tbe soft pithy substance of the tbick bsiaes of tbe gi'owing 
leaves* It is far from pleasant to explore a Xipa swamp i independently 
of the difficulty of getting along in tbe soft black mud, you are always 
half devoured by mosquitoes of tbe most venomous kind, Juat as we 
started^ a. great blue heron perched on a stump near us ; I put a rifle 
bullet tbrougb his neckj and be greatly improved our dlnuerj after 
several days of rice and salt-Sab curry. Though neglected in these days 
in England, I have always found all tbe berou tribe csLcellcnt food. My 
servant took off all the meat from the breast and thighs, and, as he 
aaid, made beefsteaks of itj it was quite tender, and had in some 
degree the flavour of woodcock. We pulled and sailed all day up tbe river, 
passing the head of tbe Delta about noon, and seeing until three p,m, 
hardly any vegetation except Nipa and Somteratia acidUj with Lere and 
there a Rhhophora^ or a tuft of the Fern called Peat (I believe, Acrasii^ 
chum> ititsguale). Tbe Somieraiia is a most beautiful tree, with very long 
slender pendulous branches ; the flowers are handsome, the long sta- 
mens being of a rich dark pink, but they fall an hour or two after sun- 
rise ; the fruit is very conspicuous, with its great persistent star-shaped 
calyx ; it is acid and slightly bitter, and is eaten by tbe natives as a 
condiment with their rice and salt fish. The creeping rhizomata of tbe 
Nipa look very strange when exposed by the washing away of the mud : 
each internode is very short, but in order to give room for the attach- 
ment of the enormous base of the leaf, it is applied so obliquely upon 
the last, that the whole resembles a number of discs laid in a row, and 
slightly overlapping each other ; the upper side of these discs, a foot or 
eighteen inches in diameter, retains the scars left by the disarticulation 
of the leaves, and the lower produces a tangled mass of simple fibres, 
about half an inch in diameter. Tbe way in which these fibres run 
into tbe mud has often forcibly reminded me of the carbonized traces 
of the fibres of Stigmarice in the underlay of the coals of Europe (here 
we have nothing of the sort). On the stems of the Sonneratia I saw 
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a very handsome ivory-white foliaceous lichen, without fruit ; there was 
a little pendulous Appendicular with thick equitant leaves and minute 
axillary purple flowers ; and another curious little plant of the Orchis- 
family, remarkable in having no leaves or ^tem — it consists merely of a 
few radiating fleshy fibres adhering to the tree ; from the centre rise two 
or three spikes, bearing a few minute yellowish-green flowers. I have 
since seen it in abundance in Java, and especially in the island of 
Banku, where the trunks of Pleurocatpus Indicus, planted about the 
town of Minto, were completely covered by it. A small Fern, I think 
Acrostichum nummularutfoUum, creeps over the trees to the very extre- 
mities of the twigs. About three p.m. we arrived at a small island in 
the river, where the salt-water flood appears to cease almost at once. 
The Nipa disappears as a social plant, a few scattered tufts only being 
seen; and some stunted patches of the Moong, always a freshwater 
Palm, begin to rise here and there above the jungle. The island takes 
its name, Pulo PuUas, from the abundance of a beautiful little scarlet- 
fruited Idciialay 80 called. From this change in the vegetation, as well 
as from the presence of the island and a sand-bank, which reduces the 
depth to a fathom and a half, it is probable that at this point the 
freshwater stream and the flood tide exactly neutralize each other ; and 
indeed above this, though the stream became less rapid, and its level 
rose on the flood-tide, we had no more current up the river. I saw 
today the first indications of elephants, or at least of some very large 
animal, coming to the river to drink. Our wooden anchor would not 
hold tonight in the soft mud, so we were obliged to make fast to a 
tree, though the men professed to be horribly afraid tigers would leap 
into the boat. We had another alarm tonight, for, being close to the 
bank, the rising tide jammed us under an overhanging tree ; but the 
nighi was fine, and we soon got all clear, just as the old steersman 
saluted the dawn with a most dreary noise, by blowing into a bamboo, 
which he called twong-twong. 

28th. Off again at five a.m. The Nipa has quite disappeared, and 
the Padada is much less common, and not so well grown as lower 
down. Another social plant, the RangaSy of the Order Anacardiaceay 
seems to take its place ; it is a bushy shrub or small tree, growing quite 
in the water ; the leaves are of a bright clear green, when young very 
red, and it was now covered with fruit, about the size of an egg ; the 
cotyledons very large and covered with a thick corky bark. Two other 
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trees ha?e received this same nnmt of Rangan : one is an enormous tree, 
growing olao by ttie rivers, but t[iiite in the interior ; the other is also 
R large tree^ of which I liuve seen neither fruit nor flower, Tt yields & 
red and dark brown veined wood, largely used I'or common furniture at 
Singapore, The bark of all three, and indeed of several other trees of 
the tribe, yields copiously a limpid juice, changing rapidly to a black 
varnish. This juic« is exceedingly venomous, blistering the skin 
aevcrelyj and leaving foul iittie ulcers veiy difficult to heah The trees 
are now beginning to be clothed with parasitical Perns ; there are also a 
fow fimaii OrchUIeo!, chiefly DetidroUa and Appendkid^^ nnd abundance 
nf thti ubiquitous BendrobiutA criinteuaium. The current came down so 
strong about nine a.m., that wc were obliged to anchor. I saw now 
the first alligators ; one enormous fellow I fired at^ and, I suppose^ hit, 
for he threw his huge body quite out of tlje water with a tremendous 
splash. The natives say an alligator ne\'er rccovera from a wounds 
however small ; he has nothing to semtch himself with, hJs feet being 
too shorty and they say that the ilies iu the air, and the small flsh ia 
the water, never leave him a moment's peace: so tliat the wound 
heeomes larger and larger, I have indeed aeeu an alligator which 1 
shot through tlie leg, taken two or three days afterwards, with almost 
the whole shoulder sloughed away, so that the story may be true. The 
quantity of monkeys seen here is wonderftd. 1 oidy know the names 
of two, Nasalis larvatus, a horribly ugly animal, and Hylobatea concolor, 
frequently trained by the Malays to gather fruit ; but there are many 
other species: — the Moniet; the Sipai, a beautiful little black fellow with 
white stockings and long gloves ; the Lotong, a frightful animal, with 
a scowling face and grizzled black hair ; the Wa Wa, or long-armed 
ape ; the Orang Hutan (this is the proper spelling : it is literally " man 
of the woods ") ; the Ungku, which fills the whole country in the«arly 
morning with a most frightful howHng, the most unearthly noise I 
have ever heard. We passed to day many clear spaces covered with 
long grass, species of Anthistiria and Saccharum ; these are the favourite 
feeding grounds of the elephants. The seed of the Anthisiina contains 
a good deal of farina, and must be very nutritious. These places, I 
was told, were formerly settlements, driven away by the tyranny of the 
Hajahs. Met a prahu today going to Singapore with gutta-percha; 
l)ut all of second-rate quality. The Nakoda told me I should not reach 
the Eajah's village for three days more. I took the opportunity of send- 
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ing some letters to Singapore. The fire-flies tonight are most mag- 
nificent, the whole jungle was lighted up by them : the light is not 
steady, but is brighter at intervals of about two seconds ; and I have 
often remarked, that all the individuals on the same tree or branch are 
subject to this augmentation of light at the same moment. It has just 
the eflfect of some electrical toy, showing the intended word of outline 
at the moment the spark passes. 

29th. We pulled last night some distance in the dark. The jungle 
has very much changed its appearance ; it has a much more interior look. 
Patches of grass come down here and there to the bank ; the trees are 
larger and more varied in appearance, and there are many Scitaminea 
to be seen in the shade. There are also many Rotana ; one species, in 
particular, is most elegant, it is called Rotan Tikus, " Mouse Battan-" it 
has a glaucous pinnate leaf, with wedge-shaped premorse leaflets and 
inflated thorny sheaths. At half-past six a.m. passed a river on the left ; 
it is named Ghenaku. At this spot the river makes a sudden turn to 
the north-east ; its general direction has hitherto been west. The calm 
clear beauty of this morning, as the sun rose, was indescribable. We 
have now quite lost the Eangas and Padada ; the banks are chiefly 
fringed with Paritium tiliaceum, covered with its magnificent yellow 
blossoms, which, however, are beautiful only in the morning ; a few 
hours' sun changes them to a dirty brick-red. Mixed with this were a 
slender Sacckartim, and two species of Fhyllantkm, etc. etc. ; and 
all was matted together by a temate-leaved Ciasus, with large black 
fruit like grapes, and a beautiful purple Ipomosa, But the pride of all 
the vegetation here is the happily named Lagerstrcemia regina : it is a 
magnificent tree, growing to a large size, and was now completely 
covered with lilac blossoms in spikes ten to eighteen inches long, and in 
such abundance, that the woods were quite illuminated by it. Imagine 
Lythrum Salicaria multiplied in size ten times, and grown to a large 
tree, it will give you some idea of this plant. Its wood is very valuable, 
being hard, tough, and almost indestructible ; it is called here Kamnu- 
ching, but elsewhere Boongoor. We passed an enormous Reed-bed ; it 
seemed to be composed of two species of Saccharum and one Arundo ; it 
was matted together by several Convolvulacea and a Cucurbitaceous plant 
like a Luffa. The long floating runners of the Grasses, all fringed with 
trailing Conferva, shot far into the stream ; and between the stems of the 
grass, in still places, where the current could not reach them, were little 
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coloiiiea of Flsiia HraiioteSt and a beautifiil raintite Azolla. Thousands 
of small Llack awallowSj with cheatnut-browu tliroat.,'*^ were BkLrnmiiig 
about, or switiging in the wind, perched upon the feathery waving; tops 
of the Rcfida; suow-white herons gravely stnlking over the floating 
gras9; and a flock of busy little finches dingiiigHaud searching about 
the dry panicles^ made it a lively and beautiful scene. The river was 
a good deal avvoUen today, bringing down much dnfL^ and the current 
was very strong, so that we made little pi'ogress, 

Abont two o'clock reached the first settlement on the river, called 
Pulan Tumhaat. The clearings are not more than 200 to 300 
yards wide, skirting the river for two or three miles ^ the slrenm 
is divided by an island, hardly above the now high water, but 
c:ovcred with Padi, and the black species of G>W7j called by the 
natives " Salli batn ; " and here aod there small patches of Sorghum ; 
the whole interspersed v\ith numerous Anau-trees, Saguems ^accha- 
ri/er. I stopped the boat near tbia place to get some curious pen* 
d ulcus birds' nests, of which there was a large colony on some low 
trees. The bird is a little finch or buntiug ; the nests are about two 
feet long, in shape like ft Florence oil -flask ; in the bottom is a hollow, 
03 in an ordinary wine-bottle, across which is a little perch, on which 
the natives assure tne the male bird roosts while the female sits on the 
eggSj which are deposited in hollows excavated in the upper part^ which 
is at first built solid. The whole fabric is of fine grass, beautifully 
woven together, and is fastened very finely to the branch by a band of 
grass passing round it; it swings, however, quite freely in the wind. 
I got here some specimens of a curious black spiny Neritina, from the 
long floating runners of^the Keeds. We also got some unpleasant fellow- 
passengers, in the shape of a flight of large greenish-brown Gad-flies, 
whose bite was very painful. A large Aroid leaf, probably a Caladium, 
was here vei*y abundant and ornamental ; I saw no flowers. About four 
o'clock stopped at a small house in a Padi patch, at the mouth of a brook ; 
the family consisted of an old man, two women, and several children, and 
certainly they were packed into the smallest possible room. There were 
two young men sitting in the house, whom, from their afl'ectation of con- 
tempt, I knew at once to be Eajahs : they were, it appeared, the sons of 
a petty chief up the river, very oppressive and much disliked. There are 
many of these petty chiefs in the country, aud they are a great curse to 
the people. They are not generally oppressed by their absolute rulers ; 
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their tribute is taken from tbem, it is tme, in an irregular and irritating 
way, but they probably pay not half as large a proportion of taxes as we 
do in England ; but every man who has a little royal blood in his veins, 
thinks he has also a right in some particular district also to collect the 
same tribute for his own use and benefit; and it not unfrequently hap- 
pens, that the poor people, who dare not complain, pay two or three 
times over. The old man told us much of his greivances when his 
aristocratic visitors had taken leave. He then showed us his plantation : 
he had plenty of rice, ginger, turmeric, and remarkably large and fine 
capsicums ; and he gave us some cucumbers, sugar-canes, and a kind of 
Plantain called Pisang Nipa, from the closely packed fruit bearing a 
distant resemblance to that of the Nipa : it was a good and sweet kind. 
They had here the largest domestic cats I have ever seen, of a dun colour, 
with light blue eyes, and very full in the cheeks, they had the twisted 
tail of all the Malay cats. 



On Sphhagidia and Eccremanthus, two new Genera of Ceylon plants; 
together with Observations on the Genus Hemicyclia, W. et A.; 
by G. H. K. Thwaites, Esq., F.L.S., Superintendent of the Royal 
Gardens, Peradenia, Ceylon. 

(With two Plates, IX. and X.) 

Nov. Gen. I. Sphbagidia, Thw, Nat. Ord. Euphobbiace^. 
Tribus Buxea. 
Gen, Char, Mores dioici. Calyx 4-5-partitus, imbricatus, segmentis 
subsequalibus, concavis; 2 extemis. Corolla nulla. — El. Masc. 
Stamina numerosa, disco piano extus inserta ; filamentis linearibus ; 
antheris oblongis, introrsis, dorso affixis, longitudinaliter dehiscenti- 
bus, loculis basi pauUo divergentibus. Ovarii rudimentum minutum, 
didymum. — ^Fl. F(EM. Stamina nulla. Ovarium liberum, subqua- 
dratum, basi disco patellseformi cinctum, biloculare, loculis 2-ovulatis. 
Ovula collateralia, sub placentas processu magno pendula anatropa. 
Stylus subnullus. Stigmata 2, plana, discoidea, transverse oblonga. 
Fructus subcamosus, indehiscens, bilocularis, putamine crustaceo, 
loculis monospermis. Semina orbiculari-compressa, exarillata, pen- 
dula. Embryo orthotropus; radicula brevi, crassa; cotyledonibus 
planis, foliaceis, albuminis carnosi peripherias attingentibus. — Arbor 
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inedwcri^i Zeylanica ; ramulis teretUm^; foliis inteffHs, LtmceolatUj pen* 
nivejiiii, peiiolaiis, bail a-ngusiatU; Btipi±lis ^ffn?M, erectis, lanceolati^^ 

Sphra^dift Zeyhnka, Thw. {Tab, X,)— C.P, No. ^424 in Herbario 

Feradeui&usL. 

A compact tree, 30--40 feet in height^ with mgo&e bnrk. The voung 
ramuli and principal veins of the young leaves covered with a decidu- 
ous brown tomentum. Leav&s of a dull greeiij B-10 inches lou^, by 
1 \—'A inches wide. Petiole 4-8 lin* long. Flowers yellowisL, externally 
and the pediceb covered with a brown ailky tomentum. Ovary brown, 
strigose. 

Hab, Occurring sparingly in the Central Province at Hnuoagiria nnd 
AJlagalla, at au elevation of about 3000 feet. Wood very hard. 

Plate X. Fig. 1. Female fiowering branch of Sphra^idia Ze^lanka. 
3, Female flowers. 3. Longitudinal section of ovaiy. 4. Transverse 
section of ovary, 5. Ovules surmounted by the placental process. 6, 
Male flowers. 7- Stamens. S. Bipe fruit. 9. Longitudinal section 
of fruit. 10. A seed, with the abortive one attached, !!• Section of 
seedj ahowiug the embryo '.—magnified. 

Genus Hemicvclta, W. et A.^ Edin* New, Phil. Joum. xiv. 297. 
—Aslylis, E. W, Icon. tab. 1992. 

Gen, Char, emend. Flares dioici. Calyx 4-partitus, imbricatus, seg- 
mentis subaequalibus ; 2 externis. Corolla wjiWsi, — ^h.'^K^. Stamina 
indefinita, plus minus numerosa, discum planum vel excavatum cin- 
gentia ; filamentu linearibus ; antlieris adnatis, oblongis, longitudi- 
naliter dehiscentibus ; loculis *lateralibus vel subextrorsis. Ovarii 
rudimentum nullum vel minutum. — Fl. F(EM. Stamina nulla. Ova- 
rium oblongum, liberum, basi disco annulari cinctum, uno latere saepe 
gibbum, 1-loculare, 2-ovulatum. Ovula coUateralia, anatropa, sub 
placentae processu magno pendula. Stylus subnullus. Stigma mag- 
num, dilatatum, unilaterale. Drupa camosa, putamine osseo, mono- 
sperma. Semen pendulum, exarillatum; testa membranacea, colo- 
rata. Embryo in axi albuminis carnosi ; radicula parva, cylindrica ; 
cotyledonibus planis, foliaceis, orbiculatis. — Arbores mediocres hidicce 
et Zeylanicce ; foliis simplicibus, alternis, petiolatis, subcoriaceis ; sti- 
pulis minutiSy deciduis ; ^oxihws fasciculatiSy axilla?'ibus. 
This genus, with which Astylis of Dr. Wight is evidently congeneric, 
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is very closely allied to Sphragidta^ differing principally in the ovarium 
being unilocular. The learned authors of this genus must have had 
very imperfect specimens to describe from, or the fruit of some other 
plant must have been mixed with their specimens of Semicyclia sepi- 
aria, when they state the ovary to be two-celled, and each cell to have 
a solitary ovule ; for in the great number of flowers of this species 
which I have examined, I have invariably found a one-c6lled ovary 
with two contained pendulous ovules. On this account I have thought 
it desirable to draw up the above amended characters of the genus. 

Through Sphragidia and ffemicyclia, the Buxea tribe of the Euphor- 
biacea approach so near to the AnHdesmea (amongst which Dr. Wight 
has included Jatylis), that there seems scarcely sufficient grounds for 
retaining the latter as a separate Order. Fyrenacantha^ Hook., now 
associated with the Antidesmeay will no doubt, however, have to be 
removed elsewhere, on account of its twining habit, exstipulate leaves, 
peculiar albumen (a modification, apparently, of ruminated albumen), 
and ovules with the raphe turned away from the placenta. 

1. Hemicyclia sepiaria, W. et A. — ^Edin. New. Phil. Journ. xiv. 297. 
—R. W. Icones, tab. 1872.— C. P. No. 2120 in Herbario Perade- 
niensi. 

Jrbor mediocris, foHis glabris, oblongis vel obovatis, retusis, margine 
subdentatis vel undulatis, lf-3-J^ poll, longis, 1-2 poll, latis ; Jloribus 
numerosis, minutis, albidis, 2 lin. latis. Fl. Masc. staminibus 8- 
11, discum planum cingentibus ; ovarii rudimento nullo. Fl. F(EM. 
stigmale concavo, crenato. Drupa subspheerica, rubra. 
Hab. Abundant in the warmer parts of the Island, especially towards 

the north. It is called by the Cinghalese " Weera-ga%%y 

2. Hemicyclia Gardneri, Thw. — C.P. No. 2121 in Herbario Perade- 
niensi. 

Arbo7' mediocris, fohis lanceolatis, crenatis, retusis, minutissime mucro- 
nulatis, versus petiolum pubescentem angustatis, subtus prope basin 
pilis longis stipatis, costa pubescenti ; fionbm pauds, flavescentibus, 
6 lin. latis. Masg. siaminibus circiter 24, discum medio excavatuin 
cingentibus, ovarii rudimento nullo. Fcem. stylo brevi; stigmate 
convexo, camoso. Drupa oblonga. 
Hab. Found in the same situations as the last, but not so abundant. 

The much larger flowers, and the different shape of the leaves and fruit, 

well distinguish it. 
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Note* The Asiylia venuda^ R. W., ibund by Dr, Wiglit on the weat- 
em slopoa of the Neilghcrries, has not yet been met with in this Island. 
It may be charactcriaed ns follows:^ 

3. Hemicyclia Bcf/fi^a^. — Astylia vetiuata, E., W.^ loones, tub. 1993. 
Arbor medioci'ia^ foUis glubriSj lancooktiSj acuminatls, baai anguatatia, 

6-7 poll. longi9> Xi-l| lin, latis; Jioribm 6 lin. latis, Masc. da- 

minihm 5-8, discum planum cingentibus ; omrii rudimento minuto 

Td nulk>. 

N^ov. Gen, H, Ecchbrianthus, Thyt, Kat. Ord. Sapindacb^, 

Char. Oen. Florsa polygamic Cal;^i£ S-partitnSj a^qualis. Corolla pe- 
tala 5, calycis laciniis alternaj est|uamulata. Discus aanularia calyeia 
fimdum occupans, regnlaria. Stamina 5, petaiia alternaj disco lotus 
insertaj js^qualia ^ flametdis filiform ibua, in iioribua fertilibua brevio- 
ribus ; antheri^ rotundatia, bilocularibus, nma dorauli insertis, longi- 
tudinaliter dehiaoentibus, versatilibus. Ovar'mm centrales subatipi- 
^^iatum, obcordato-bilobum, biloculare. Ocida in loculis solitariaj e 
^Hba^i erecta* Slj/lus inter lobos aimplex. Stigma bdobuni, Fructu$ 
indtihisccDs, unilobua (lobo altero effa-to, minuto), monoapcrmus ; 
vel Turiua bilobus, diepermuSr Semina oblonga, erectaj singula arillo 
camoso iQclusa ; tsda conacea, J^mlryonis exalbumiuoai cof^le- 
done^ craaaffi, iDcnmbenles ; radicula cylindrica, versus liiluui directa. 
— Arbor ingens Zeylanica ; foliis alterniSj exstipulatis^ abrupte pin- 
natis, ^-IS-juffis ; foliolis oppositis^ penniveniis, dentatis ; floribus 
plurimiSy minutiSy in ramis paniculi pendulis elongatis cylitidricis dense 
aggregatu. 
1. Eccremantbus mmM5, Thw. (Tab. IX.) — C.P. No. 1153 in fterbario 
Peradeniensi. 

A fine forest-tree, conspicuous from its very large, abruptly pinnate 
leaves, which frequently measure more than 3 feet in length, and have 
from five to thirteen pairs of opposite, lanceolate, nearly sessile leaflets, 
each full-sized leaflet measuring a foot or rather more in length, and 
3 J inches in width. The few pairs of leaflets towards the base of the 
leaf are gradually smaller, and there is a very small, oblique, deciduous 
pair seated on the upper part of the tumid base of the petiole, and 
which, without a close inspection, might be taken for stipules. Pri- 
mary veins of the leaflets straight, every alternate one terminating in a 
small tooth on the margin of the leaflet, the others curved forward be- 
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fore reaching the margin. Young ramuK, and the petioles and veins 
of the reddish-brown young leaves covered with a brown, deciduous 
(omentum. Flowers very minute, scarcely a line in width; petals 
white, annular disc bright red. Each fruit-lobe oblong, li inch long 
and J inch wide, deep red, enclosing a single red-brown seed, enve- 
loped in a white, semitransparent, fleshy aril. 

It will be seen by the above character that this handsome species is 
closely allied to Nephelium ; it differs however from the species of that 
genus in having only five stamens, which are alternate with the petals ; 
as well as in the form of the embryo. The habit of the plant> too, is 
very distinct. It occurs not uncommonly in the Central Province, at 
an elevation of from 1000 to 2000 feet. 

Plate IX. Fig. 1. Portion of flowering branch of Eccremanthm 
eximius, Thw. 2. Small portion of panicle, slightly magnified, 3. 
Barren flower. 4. Stamens. 5. Fertile flower. 6. Longitudinal sec- 
tion of same. 7. Ripe fruit. 8. Seed enclosed in arillus. 9. Seed. 
10. Section of embryo. 

Note on Pteridophyllum decipiens, Thw. (Rhus decipiens, W, et A.) 
— In describing this species, in Vol. VI. page 65 of the present work, 
I referred it, as had been previously done by the talented authors of the 
Prodromus Fl. Pen. Ind. Orient., to the Natural Order Anacardiacea 
or Terehinthacea : it would seem however, taking into consideration 
certain points in its structure, such as its bilocular ovary and the cir- 
cumstance of its stamens being seated quite within the disc, to be more 
correct to arrange it with the 8apindace<p. 



Botanical Objects communicated to the Kew Museum, yy'ow* the Amazon 

or its Tributafies, in 1853 ; by Richard Spruce, Esa. 

{Continued from p. 252.) 

173. .Four Juruparis (or Devils), used by the Indians on the Uaup^ 
in their dabocuris (festas). These are musical instruments. The two 
larger are portions of the trunks of the Paxiuba Palm [Iriartea exo- 
rhiza), with a square hole near the upper extremity. When about to be 
used, this end is nearly closed by a piece of clay, and a piece of Uaruma 
leaf tied on above the square hole, so as to form a monster flageolet. 
The smaller ones consist of a tube of Paxiuba, wrapped with a long 

VOL. VII. 2 N 
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strip of tlie t&ugh bark of Jibaru (a Cecsalpiiicoua tree, with Landsome 
rc<J monopetalous lioivers, Apparently tlie Parivoa grfrndifiora of Aublet), 
which de^cettila in wulcnin^ folUs to some distance below the tube- 
llius forming a sort of trumpet, which is simply blown into at the upper 
end. 1 cannot find that the Jump aria arc objeets of actual adoration, 
but they certainly are of fear aud respect. No woman is ever permitted 
to see them^ and should sach a circumataTice occuTj the woman ia cer- 
tainly put to death, frenerally by poisou, though the sight ahonld have 
been nccidmtal on hei^ part. Youths are not permitted to handle or 
blow the JurupaHs befoi'e the age of puberty, and must previonaly hare 
undergone a series of fastings and scourgings. The Jurnparia are kept 
hidden in the bed of some stream deep in the forest^ in which no one 
dares to drink or bathe ; and they are brought out only by night, and 
Idowii outside the house where the feast is held, in order that no woman 
may obtain a sight of them, 

174. Three shirts of Tururt, called Tacae by the Cubeu Indians oa 
the Rio Uanpes, who use them in their funeral feasts, when they drink 
the ashes of the bones of their deceased relatives. Tiiere are two sorts 
f>r Tuvuri; the common red, which is the bark of a Inrge Artocarpeous 
treCj allied to Antians, frequent on Rio Negro and Casiquiare^ and of 
^vhich I procured specimens at Sao Gabriel: it is uged for bags, for 
eau^king canoes, and on the Gruaima and Casiquiarc (whera it is called 
Maxima) a rude kind of shirt is made of it. The Tururi-morotinga^ 
or white Tururi, of which the bodies of the Tdcm are made, is the bark 
of a real Fig, a low terrestrial species, which I could not distinguish by 
the leaves from a species I had gathered near Sao Gabriel. The arms 
of the shirts are of red Tururi ; the fringes of Sapucaya Castanha (a 
name applied to all the large-fruited Lecythides). The colours used in 
painting them are carajuru or anatto for red, and soot for black. 

175. Gtiayucu of stout cotton cloth, woven by the Piaroa Indians on 
the Orinoco, and worn by them and the Maquiri tares. It is 5 or 6 feet 
long by about 20 inches wide, and has a tassel at each corner. It is 
worn between the thighs, secured by a string passing round the loins, 
and the free portion either hangs down behind, or is passed up the 
back and over the left shoulder. 

176. Two baskets of strips of rind of various species of Maranta, 
made by Maquiritare Indians on the Rio Cunucunuma, and used by 
them for holding their tinder-box, fish-hooks, arrow-heads, etc. 
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177. Apparatus for making and taking Niopo snufF, procured from 
Gualiibo Indians, at the cataracts of Maypures. The Niopo of Vene- 
zuela is the same as the Faricd of Brazil, and is used on the upper 
Orinoco, Guaviare, Vichada, Meta, Sipapo, etc. There is no doubt of 
its being prepared from the Acacia Niopo, Humb., which is perhaps 
not different from Fiptadenia peregrina, Benth. My specimens of the 
Parica-tree from the Barra are referred to the latter species by Mr. Ben- 
tham. I did not see the tree from which the Guahibos obtained their 
Niopo, and which they told me was planted in their cunucos near the 
head-waters of the River Tup^ro ; but the Parica I have seen on the 
Amazon and all the way up the Rio Negro planted near the villages, 
belongs to but one species, which, on passing the Venezuelan frontier, 
takes the name of Niopo. 

In preparing the snuff, the roasted seeds of the Niopo are placed in 
a shallow wooden platter, which is held on the knees by means of a 
broad handle grasped in the left hand ; then crushed by a small pestle 
of the hard wood of the Palo de Arco (Tecoma sp.), which is held 
between the fingers and thumb of the right hand. 

The snuff is kept in a " mull" made of a tiger's bone, closed at one 
end with pitch, and at the other stopped with a cork of Marima. It 
hangs from the neck, and has attached to it the tuberiferous rhizomes 
of some Cyperacea (? Hypoporum nutans, Nees), which are slightly 
odoriferous. These, or the tubers of some allied species, are used 
throughout the Amazon, Rio Negro, Uaup^s, etc., among Indians of 
the forest. With a piece of Piripirioca (the name given to them in 
Lingoa G^ral) about the person, one is safe from the bad wish and 
evil eye. 

The instrument for taking the snuff k made of birds' bones, and 
differs somewhat from that used by the Catauixi Indians (see Journ. 
vol. V. p. 246). Two tubes end upwards in little black balls (the en- 
docarp of some species oi Astrocarywn), which are applied to the nostrils, 
while the single tube on which they unite at the lower end is dipped 
into the mull, and thus the Niopo is snuffed up the nose. 

I enclose a piece of Caapi, from which the Indian, who was grinding 
Niopo, every now and then tore a strip with his teeth, and chewed with 
evident satisfaction. It had been slightly toasted over the fire. " With 
a chew of Caapi, and a pinch of Niopo," said he to me, in imperfect 
Spanish, " one feels so good — no hunger — no thirst — no tired ! " A 
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piece of Cnupi is gent^rally suspeaded along with tlie snuff-box, but tho 
snufif-tabc is stuck la the tbiek busby liair of the hend. 

178* portion of the siem of ike Cadpi, given me by a Guflhibo In- 
dian at Maypurea. Tho Ca^pi is a Malpighiaceous twiner {Bankteria 
Caapi^ MSS,)j planted by the Indians of the Uaupes, Guaviare, Meta, 
^iz,^ for the sake of chewing the atem or drinking Its infusion. (See 
CataL No. 166.) 

179. Sack offhri called It^iiquen, extracted from the lenvea of the 
Caciusa {Bromeliacea, an AgavU sp. ?). Used for bringing coarse rock- 
salt from Kew Granada, by way of the Apure, to the Orinoco and San 
Fernando de Atabapo, 

180. Slems of a Meni^permeouB tmner (3667 to Bentb.}. San Carlos* 
October, 1854. Cutting through the atem does not destroy the exist- 
ence of the upper part, which speedily re-establishes a communicatioa 
with the soil, by means of radicles sent down from its joints. 

181. FiTiit of a Palm, called by the Barre Indians T^co (a stemleas 
species oljiUalea\ frequent on the Eio Negro, near its confluence with 
the Casiquiare. Seeds edible^ resembling those of the Cocoa. 

182. Uppermost frond of Mauriiia amil&ata^ Humbn (nou Martii) ^^ 
M, gTQcilk, Wallace, Frequent on the Guaimi, Atabapo, and other 
rivers of black water. It ia called Uliya by the Barr^ Indians, 

1S3. Quivers containing poisoned arrotCB for the Ctrhatanti {Qrava- 
tana^ Portug.), made by Cunipusana Indians, at the head-waters of the 
Rio Pacimoni. They seem to be formed of the pinnae of some species 
of Attalea. The arrows are of the beard of the Pataua Palm. (When 
I came to look at these quivers, some days after leaving the Cunipusana 
Indians, I found a piece of rag, sewed up into a ball, stuck within each. 
My Indians told me that the women had put them in as a charm, in 
order to bring me to revisit their country at some future day. They 
had also tied a fragment of some odoriferous root in each of the four 
corners of my hammock.) 

184. Taparitos (small Gourds) of Curdri (the Uirari, or "bird-poison," 
of Brazil). Made by the Indians of the River Pacimoni, from the 
bark of two downy-leaved species of Strychhos. I fear the poison will 
be quite dried up by the time it reaches you. The Indians keep it in 
a cool, moist place, and, if it becomes stiff, set the taparitos for some 
time on the moist ground, or boil the Curari over again. 

185. Gum-resin called CaranJiay extracted from some species of Icka^ 
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by Maquiritare and Piaroa Indians, on the Orinoco. Applied in plas- 
ters to the chest, etc., as Burgundy pitch in Europe. 

186. Peramdrty a sort of pitch, prepared by Piaroa Indians on Ori- 
noco. Apparently identical with Oanani of Brazil, and certainly ex- 
tracted from a species of Moronobea, which, from its leaves, I cannot 
distinguish from M, coccinea. At San Carlos it is called Mdni, 

187. Bark ofJaiudSa, a small tree on the banks of the Eio Negro, 
especially in the lower part. A powerful emetic, which has great repu- 
tation in cases of ague. It was given to me in a sitio at the mouth of 
the Xibaru. The tree is still unknown to me. 

188. OU-hottle used by the Maquiritares, on the Eio Cunucunuma. 
It is merely a gourd, cased in a basket-work of Uaruma, and had con- 
tained Bacaba oil. 

189. Mandiocca-gratera^ made on the Bio l9anna, which enters the 
Eio Negro from the east, a little way above the mouth of the Uaupes. 
Made of the soft but tenacious wood of an Apocyneous tree (2265 to 
Benth.). The stones are chiefly a bluish, fine-grained granite, from the 
I(janna, broken into fragments of convenient size. Design scratched 
with point of a large nail ; then with the same a hole is pricked for 
the insertion of each stone, and a blow of the nail-head secures it in 
its place. The grater thus formed is anointed with milk of Cumd 
{Couma dulcisy Benth., and other Apocyneous trees, probably of the 
same genus), which is a powerful adhesive, not affected by juice of 
Mandiocca or other moisture. I have seen graters which were decayed 
and almost worn through at back, while not a tooth had fallen out. 
I^anna graters are in great request throughout the Eio Negro aud 
Amazon, and even on the Orinoco. 

190. Wooden instrument, shaped rather like a hatchet, hung over 
the left shoulder by Uaupes Indians in their dances ; whether it has 
any other use I cannot say. 

191. Petioles of the Piassaba Palm (Leopoldinia Fiasaaba, Wallace), 
showing the mode of growth of the " beard," which is quite analogous 
to the matted sheath of the fronds of the common Cocoa, the beard of 
the Pataua, etc. The " Piassaba" used for making ropes, etc., is taken 
from young trees only, of from three to five feet high ; for as the trunk 
grows higher, the beard of each frond grows gradually shorter, so as 
to be unserviceable for such purposes. I enclose the long beard taken 
from a tree four feet high, and others from a tree of forty feet. Forests 
on the Guainia and Casiquiarc. November, 1854. 
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192. Ha£ of the leaves of the Berd, or Arrow^grass (Offiwriunt sac^ 
charoides). Made at the Pueblo de Monagas, nciir the upper mouth 
of the Caaiquiare. The rough cuticle is seraped off the leaves, and 
they are then split up into strips of couveuieut breadth. These hats 
are of very ugly form, but for flexibility and durability they can hardly 
be surpassed, I have seen them nowhere but on the Guainia and 
Caaiquiarej though the material exists in euUtesa abundance ou the 
Amazon, 

193. Two sheets of Marima blanca^ the bark of an epiphytal Ficoidea,^ 
found on the upper Cusiquinre. Tlie Indians on the Casiquiare and 
upper Orinoco make themsolves smocks of this, to preserve their bodies 
from the bites of mosquitos. It corresponds to the Turun of Brazil, 

194. Shallow circular basket, made by Maquiritare Indians ou the 
Eio Cunucundma, of sUps of some Bamboo which has very long iuter- 
nodes (perhaps the same species as tbey use for the inner tubes of their 
blowiog-canes). 

195. Three gallons of Oil of Sasstjfraa (in a demijohn). Extracted 
on the rivers Casiquiarc and Siapaj from a large Laitraceoua tree {Nec^ 
tandra cymh<irum^ Nees = Ocotea c^mharum, llumb.), by enttiag out a 
large wedge (reaching to the centre)^ near the base of the tree, or better 
by boiing with an anger. 

{To Iff coniiiiUffd.) 



Notes on the Botany of Ceylon, extracted from a letter from G. H. K. 

Thwaites, Esa., Eoyal Botanic Gardens, Peradenia, Ceylon, May 

23, 1855. 

I am just returned from one of the most interesting botanical excur- 
sions I have yet made in the Island, and have brought home with me 
several species of plants quite new to me ; — amongst them a very fine 
Bendrohium, which put my draughtsman into an ecstasy, and which is 
certainly very beautiful. I enclose a dried flower and leaf, and will take 
care you shall have a plant* of it the first opportunity that offers. I 
met with a curious little tree, probably a species of Phaleria, Jack, with 
subsimple branches, with opposite leaves, and with clusters of white 
flowers and red berries situated on the trunk : 1 could only find one 
tree of it. Another interesting plant was a bilabiate Rubiaceay which 
* The drawing and living plant have been received at Kew. — Ed. 
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I have not yet had time to analyze carefully, so cannot tell its immediate 
affinities. I found the forest where 1 have been exploring (between 
Ratuapoora and Galle) abounding in species oiDipterocarpea: — DipterO' 
carptiSy 4 species ; Doona, 3 ; Hojpea, 1 ; Vatican 3 ; Stenoporus, 3 ; MonO' 
porandroy 1 ; Isauxis, 1 ; Fateria, 1. Most of these being new to me, 
have added to our number of this Natural Family very considerably. We 
met with a very pretty new Meaua, a new Terpnophyllum, and a CalO' 
phyllum I had not seen before ; a new Euphorbiaceay near to, if not a 
species of, Dr. Wight's genus SarcocUnium, with obovate-lanceolate leaves 
three feet long and nearly a foot wide, and racemes of small flowers, 
more than two feet in length, a most extraordinary-looking plant. Of 
I>illeniace€e we met with two beautiful species of Acrotrema, one with 
finely divided chaerophylloid leaves, and another with the leaves pinna- 
tifid at the base. We also found new species of Sapotacea, Menacea, 
Mt/rtacea, Memecylea, Anonacea^ Crraminea, Zingiberacea^ Symploce€B, 
LoranthacecBy and other species of Rubiacece, Buphorbiacea and Orchida- 
cea, besides those mentioned before. So you see that the Ceylon Flora 
is not yet exhausted ; and I purpose, if nothing prevent, going next year 
towards the same part of the Island, keeping rather more to the west- 
ward (between Caltura and Ratuapoora), where there appear to be 
some fine forests. You would have been delighted to see the lovely 
Cyathea sinuata growing in the greatest abundance : some groups of it 
were perfectly exquisite, and I wished them at Kew. There was a very 
pretty Chirita growing on stones in the bed of streams, like C. Zeylanica, 
but much smaller and with lanceolate narrow leaves ; it is possibly a 
variety of C, Zeylanica, though at first sight very unlike it. I send you 
some seeds of it. 

In some parts of the country where I have been recently travelling, 
I found the natives burning oil extracted from the seeds of the Gardnia 
echinocarpa, Thw., which is most abundant in the forests. It is a thick 
gummy oil, and gives out a great deal of smoke ; I have a specimen of 
it for you, but hope to get a better one before I send to you. The 
natives extract oil too, for burning, from the seeds of Mesua and JSjo- 
koona, but I have not yet been able to get specimens of these oils, 
though I hope to do so when the seeds are ripe. The handsome " Ca- 
lamander " wood, which used to be abundant in the great Singhe-rajah 
forest, which I have been exploring, is now very scarce, and the remain- 
ing trees are of only moderate size, too small for felling. I succeeded 
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in getting specimens of the tree in fruit, but the seeds were not npe. 
Another valuable timber-tree with a beautiful grain, called by the 
Cingbalese **Ookbainye/' and which I anapectcd, from having aeca 
only a leaf, to be an Ettgenia, I found to be a species of Carallia, By 
the way — talking of woods— I shall be in Colombo next month at the 
Agri- Horticultural Show, and shall Ibeu get, I trust, the collection of 
woods promised me for Kew last year- Our Kandy Horticultural Ex- 
hibition is to come off in July at the&e Gardens, but I fear it is too close 
upon the heels of our last show to expect much novelty about it, 

I have received Br* Hooker's kind letter, to which I hope to reply 
next mail, or the succeeding one afler I return from Colombo. I will 
send in it such of my new Bpeciea as will go in a letter, together with 
a sketch of a flower of the new Dendrohiuni. 

Have you heard anything more of Mr, Burke's Plantain-fibre ma- 
chine? 1 have suggested to the Governor here to order out & few of 
til em for trial in these Gardens, but I do not know whether my sug- 
gestion has been acted upon. 
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Rice Paper Plant. 

Captain Mellersh, late in command of H.M. Steamer * Eanter/ which 
conveyed Sir John Bo wring and his suite to Siam, has just arrived from 
Hongkong, bringing from J. C. Bowring, Esq., noble flowering racemes 
of the Aralia papyrifera^ which have flowered in high perfection in the 
Governor's garden at Hongkong, and the plants have attained to a 
great size : while in our European stoves, our plants, imported by Sir 
John Bowring from Formosa at the same time with his, and of the same 
age, have continued small and shown no disposition to flower : forcing 
upon us the humiliating conviction that, however high our nation may 
stand as successful gardeners, we have yet much to learn in regard to 
the skilful cultivation of tropical plants, which, speaking generally and 
of the larger and especially the shrubby kinds, so seldom yield flowers, 
and infinitely more rarely fmits. 

Mr. J. C. Bowring, whose letter accompanies these flowering speci- 
mens, observes : — " The two specimens now sent, one in bud, with co- 
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pious bracteas, the other with the flowers fully expanded, are from the 
large plant at head-quarters here, which was a shoot from my original 
plant, but has much outgrown its parent. I was obliged to cut the 
latter down, to save its life ; but it is now again a fine healthy plant, 
and I hope will flower next winter. The species has a very handsome 
appearance when flowering. The one above mentioned threw out 
twelve fine panicles of blossoms (besides two which I cut off before 
the flowers burst forth), more than 3 feet in length, and they crowned 
the shrub in beautiful style, drooping like magnificent plumes, in regu- 
lar form over the large, dark, palmate leaves below. Although not a 
showy (gaudy) plant, there is something particularly striking about it." 



Flatits of Greece. 
The excellent M. Theodore Heldreich, now Director of the Botanic 
Garden at Athens, announces a * Flora GEiECA Exsiccata,' which he 
prepares for sale at the price of £1. 55. the century. A list of species 
published include many of the rarities of Sibthorpe, the novelties of 
Boissier and Heldreich and Spunner, and a collection we have our- 
selves received, show that the specimens are well preserved. We 
cannot doubt but the vegetation of so classical a country will prove 
interesting to botanists and to others. Persons wishing to subscribe, 
may address letters direct to M. Heldreich. 



Mr. Spruce's Voyage up the Amazon and its Tributaries. 

The following is the most recent information respecting Mr. Spruce, 
contained in a letter dated Barra do Eio Negro, March 11, 1855 : — 

We have news from Peru, that the two Peruvian steamers made a 
single voyage, one on the Ucayali, and the other on the Huallaga, and 
that they are now laid up at Loreto, baking in the sun, which has 
opened the seams, and otherwise incapacitated them from making any 
further voyage, unless they fall into other hands. My plans are thus 
disconcerted ; and had I not already got up from Para money and mer- 
chandise, which I calculate will cover a year's expenses in Peru, I 
should perhaps have renounced the undertaking. To get from Nauta 
to the first offshoots of the Andes, I shall have before me a voyage of 
from one to two months, doubled up in a small canoe, and exposed 
day and night to mosquitos. The last seventy miles will perhaps take 
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ten days, being a siiccesaion of rapids, from Turimnguaa to ChasutRj 
on the Hualla^, When Iravelkra Lave nil found it so trying coming 
doivn, you may judge what it will be going np ; aud I scnrcely thinkj 
in my still weakly state, 1 coidd survive tbe fatigues of sucb a voyage. 

At Nautaj T am told it is hardly possible to write, except in a ham- 
mock, under cover of a mosquito-net : we shall see. On tbe Caai- 
ijuiarc and Orinoco I have t^een pretty ivelt broken-in to mosquitoa. 

I had some talk witb the American who brought out the two 
steamers for tbe Pervivian govei'nmeatj ivbo arrived here on bis return 
from Peru (where he had remained several months) about the eame 
time as I arrived from Venezuela. He gives a very unpromising ac- 
count of Ois-Andine Peru, where life and property seeni secured only 
by force of arms. 

I must do what I can, and put up witb discomforts I cannot avoid. 
Certainly tbe Barra, or anywhere in tbe neighboiu^bood, would no longer 
suit me ; everything is much dearer than formerly j and Indians are no 
longer to be bad^ those employed on the public works having been 
taken by foree from the upper parts of the llio Uaup(53, Japura^ etc. 
Officers ascending the rivers to command frontiers, or Padres to take 
chai'ge of missions, furnished with orders from the Government to take 
men necessary to row their boats in any of the villages tbey pass, have 
stuck in the middle of tbeir journey for lack of hands. 

I suppose I shall have to bring my collections along with me when 
I return from Peru, most probably on a raft. There are no boards to 
make boxes of; and the people of Tarapota make the doors of their 
houses of old canoes (hollowed trees). Chairs and tables are not 
fashionable — perhaps do not exist, but I have learnt to dispense with 
them ; in seven months' residence in Sao Gabriel, and other seven on 
the Uaupes, my boxes constantly served -me for chairs and tables. R. S. 



Cor da 8 Fungi. 

A sixth and last volume of Corda's great work is thus announced, as 
about to be published at Prague : — " Augusti Car. Jos. Corda, Icones 
Fungorum hucusque cognitorum : Tomus VI. (ultimus), quem auctore 
ipso ex itinere Texano per mare Mexicanum reduce, infelici sorte ab- 
rupto, consulatis literariis ejusdem reliquiis edidit Joannes Baptista 
Zobel." 
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Hooker, J. D., M.D., F.R.S. : Illustrations of Himalayan Plants, 
chiefly selected from Drawings made for the late J. F. Cathcart, 
Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service. The Plates executed hy W, H. Fitch, 
Large folio, 25 coloured plates. Lovell Eeeve, London, 1855. 

With the exception of the inimitable * Illustrationes Floras Novae- 
Hollandiae' of Ferdinand Bauer, and of the 'Delineations of Exotic 
Plants cultivated in the Royal Gardens of Kew,' by Francis Bauer, we 
think we may safely say, that no botanical work more beautiful in ex- 
ecution than the present has ever appeared, and, when we observe that 
the plants are selected from nearly a thousand of the choicest products 
of Himalayan vegetation, none more beautiful in point of subjects. A 
well written introduction informs us of the double Object of the author 
in publishing it : first, to pay such a tribute to the memory of his friend, 
the late Mr. Cathcart, as should ensure the association of his name with 
the progress of Indian Botany ; and second, to record the services he 
has rendered to that science, by having caused a magnificent series of 
coloured drawings of Himalayan plants to be executed in a previously 
unknown part of the mountain-range, and which, since his death, has 
been presented, through Dr. Hooker, to the Royal Gardens of Kew, by 
his sister. Miss Cathcart, of AUoway. 

The brief memoir of the life of Mr. Cathcart is very interesting, and 
written with much feeling. Besides the twenty-four plates, the litho- 
graphed title-page is surrounded by an exquisite and tastefid group of 
thirty different species of Himalayan plants, designed and executed by 
Mr. Fitch. 

The first three plates are devoted to that most remarkable Cucurbi- 
taceous plant, and new genus, Hodgsonia heteroclita, whose great flowers 
are margined with copious tendril-like filaments, almost a foot long. 
Tab. 4 and 6, Magnolia Campbellii, is perhaps the glory of the book ; as 
it assuredly is of the forests 'of Himalaya, at from 8-10,000 feet of 
elevation. Bags of the fresh-gathered seeds have been sent to us, by 
post, seemingly perfect, but they would never germinate. Tab. 6, 
Talauma Hodgsonii has much of the character of the Magnolia, but is far 
less beautiful. Tab. 8, Meconopsis simplidfolia, is a charming and very 
singular Papaveraceous plant, with large purple flowers ; the most beau- 
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llfut and con^picuoua of all tlie fttpiDe flowera of Sikkiru^ if not of tbe 
whole Himaiayn, at elevations of from 13-14,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. Tdb. 9, Mucojtop^ls Nipttlensi^t "soraetimca five feet high, 
scarcely less beautiful i\\^xi the preceding:'* flowers large, eh rem e-y fallow, 
Qiid very numerous upon the large raceme. Tab. 1 0, Decalsnm insi^nis^ a 
new Lardizahaleous genus, justly dedicated "to Professor Becaisne of 
Paris, one of the most learned botanists of the present day> and the 
author of a monograph of the Nntnrnl Pamily to which the plant belongs, 
which ia a model of sagacity in botanical investigation." We may add 
too, tlint the Professor is as estimable in private life as be ia distia- 
guished for his bot^mical ucumen* Tab. 11, Vuabanga sojweralloid&a^ 
Ham.; a tree forty to eighty feet hi ti;h, allied to Lifgersircfunia , with 
large white flowers, unfortimntely exhaling un asaafcetLd smell. Tab. 12 
exhibits a second species of Aucuba^ A. Himalaica : "one of the many 
striking cases of bctanicol nfGnity between the temperate Florn of the 
Himalaya, and especially of the Eastern Himalaya, and China and 
J a pan J and which aflinity is not shared by the Flora of Europe,'* Six 
Buch genem arc enumerated ; and nine are further mentioned as common 
also to North America. Tab* l-^j Begonia gemmpanXj is remarkable for 
the development of very peculiar gfcmmules in large cup-shaped recepta- 
cles from near the base of the leaf-stalks. Tab. 15 represents two 
splendid species of Vacdmum. Tab. 16, three charming elimbera, 
most gracefully represented, Codonopsis gracilis^ Javanica^ and wflata. 
Tab. 17. A splendid scarlet ^schynanthus, JE. Peelii. Tab. 18, 
Buddleia Colvilei " has no rival in the genus for beauty and graceful 
habit." Tab. 19, a glorious plate, representing Rheum nobile, the most 
singular of the many fine alpine plants of Sikkim. " I first saw it from 
the distance of a mile, dotting the black cliffs of the Lachen valley, at 
14,000 elevation, chiefly in inaccessible situations. They were upwards 
of a yard high, and formed pyramidal towers of the most delicate, straw- 
coloured, shining, semitransparent, concave, imbricating, decurved 
bracts, the upper of which have pink edges ; the large, bright glossy, 
shining green radical leaves, with red petioles and nerves, forming a 
broad base to the whole. On turning up the bracts, the beautiful 
membranous fragile pink stipules are seen, like red silver-paper, and 
within these again are the short branched panicles of insignificant gi-een 
flowers. In the winter, the dead, naked, black stems, projecting from 
the beetling cliff's, or towering above the snow, are in dismal keeping 
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with the surrounding desolation of that season." An admirable coloured 
vignette represents a landscape, with the object just noticed. Tab. 20, 
Quercus lamellosa, a glorious Oak, with leaves like a Spanish-chestnut 
but tomentose beneath, and spikes of acorns with cups as big as apricots, 
and lamellated with concentric rings. These acorns are so abundantly 
strewed on the ground about Darjeeling, and so large and hard, as to 
render the roads dangerous, by causing the horses to stumble. Tab. 
21, Zaria Griffithii; first discovered by Griffith, but -only now pub- 
lished ; remarkable for its graceful, slender habit, and very long, lithe, 
cord-like, pendulous branchlets, that are set in motion by the slightest 
breeze. The erect cones are much larger than those of any other Larch, 
and are peculiar for the long, reflexed points of all the persistent bracts. 
Here too a small landscape represents the appearance of this tree and 
of the adjacent snowy regions of the Himalaya. " It delights to grow in 
deep valleys, but it prefers the dry, rocky, ancient moraines formed by 
glaciers that have centuries ago retired to higher levels in the moun- 
tains." Hence it appears that a cool bottom for the roots is desirable ; 
and though it is quite true, as Dr. Hooker says, that the Kew plants 
abundantly raised from his seeds, and abundantly distributed, attained 
a height of 3 or 4 feet, and that " some have withstood the late severe 
winter of 1854-5 with no protection, whilst others have been quite 
killed," — yet our experience tends to the conviction that the very severe 
losses of this plant have been occasioned by the heats of summer, and 
the action of too dry a soil upon the roots. The two best plants that 
have survived at Kew are in a shaded situation, with a cool bottom. 
Most of those that have perished, have done so after being planted out 
from the nursery -beds, and in the summer, when the leaves were almost 
fully developed. They seemed to be struck as with a blight, and gra- 
dually withered. Tab. 22, Cyrtosia (Erythrorchis) Lindleyana, " the 
most remarkable Orchid in all India ;" a noble terrestrial, if not para- 
sitic, leafless Orchid, 3 feet high, yet allied to, and bearing fruit in size 
and shape like that of, Vanilla. Tab. 23, Fanda Cathcarti. Tab. 24, 
Paris polyphylla (Sm.), a remarkable species, but allied to the Dahurian 
P. verticillata of Bieberstein. 

A spirited nurseryman has but to make a selection from this work 
(though it is difficult to say what should be rejected), and send a 
competent collector to Himalaya, with instructions to gather seeds and 
roots, and it could not fail to answer his purpose, and to enrich our 
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gardens with hanJy bbU other plauts, that would reconiinemi themselvest 
by their rarity and beauty, to nil cuUivatorB, 



Moore, Tcomasj, T.L.S. : The Pbkns of Qreat Britam mid Ireland ; 

edited by John Likpley, Ph, D., P.Tt,3., etc. Imp, folio. Parts 

IIL, lY., and V. Nature- printed by Henry Bradbury. Loudon. 

1855- 

We must refer to our favourable notice at po^e 185, etc., for parti- 
culars relating to Parts I. and II. of tliia really fine work. 

Part III. cominences with Tab. 8, Allosorm crhpus (Crypfcogramma, 
Br.). Accurate and expressive fia the figures are, we cannot think it 
fto good as many of the other subjects. Tlie greens are not the bright 
huos of this charming plant (" herbaceous and lively green/' as Mr. 
Moore expresses it), the barren fronds are too transparent^ and the 
fertile fronds and the caudex are of a uniform diily and spotty brown. 
Mr. Smith's views of this Fern being " Polypodioid, and not Pteroid/' 
are maiulained; in othcrwords, the so-called involucre is no involncrej 
but "the margins of the pinnulets, somewhat pallid, hut not altered 
in texture, are incurved over the sori/' Mr. Moore's figures would 
lead to the supposition that these are altered both in colour and texture. 
Be that as it luay, true Pteroid genera, especially Cheilantkeftt will show 
every variety between a membranous incurved margin (by which it is 
presumed a real involucre is meant), and an unaltered incurved margin, 
or of the texture and colour of the frond. Tab. 9 exhibits Polystichuni 
LoncJiitis. Tabs. 10, 11 are devoted to Folystichum aculeatuniy and 
certain varieties called argutum, alatum, and lobatum ; and three other 
varieties are noticed. It will be seen that the F. lobatum, generally 
considered distinct, is here unhesitatingly considered (and, we suspect, 
rightly so) a mere form of aculeatum ; while the P. angulare ("from 
which P. aculeatmn is very difficult to be distinguished") is kept dis- 
tinct, and made the subject of the two following plates. Tabs. 12 and 
13, with several varieties. Lastrea Filix-mas is well represented at 
Tab. 14, and the fructifications are more effective in their colouring 
than usual. We have the variety incisa at Tab. 15 ; the still more re- 
markable forms crktata and polydactyla (which seem to be identical) 
at Tab. 16 : and again, two very similar and small varieties, pumila 
and paleacea, hardly worthy of separate representation, at Tab. 17. 
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Fourteen varieties of this well-known Fern are enumerated, and their 
characters given, many of which, by the lovers of species-making, have 
been ranked as distinct species, so that a page and a half is devoted to 
synonyms. 

Mr. Moore continues to execute his part most ably and conscien- 
tiously ; nor can too much praise be given to Mr. Bradbury, for the 
manner in which he carries out this curious art of Nature-printing, 
apparently determined to overcome all difficulties. The result, as far 
as this work is concerned; will be most creditable both to author and 
publisher, and an honour to the country. We shall notice the future 
parts of this work as opportunity ofifers. 



Chloeis Andina ; Esmi d^une Flore de la RSgion Alpine des CordiU 
leres de VAm4rique du Sud; par H. A. Weddell, M.D., etc. etc. Li- 
vraison I., 6 plates. 4to. Paris, 1852. 

This work will constitute the sixth, or Botanical portion of the " Ex- 
p^ition dans les parties centrales de TAm^rique du Sud, de Eio de 
Janeiro a Lima, et de Lima au Para ; executee par ordre du Gouverne- 
ment Frangais pendant les ann^s 1843 a 1847, sous la direction du 
Comte Francois de Castelnau." To this expedition Dr. Weddell was 
attached as botanist. The result of that journey has already produced 
a most important work on the Cinchonas, which we have noticed in our 
first and second volumes of this Journal, where will be found also (Vol. 
I. p. 30) a brief sketch of the author's route from Eio Janeiro on the 
Atlantic, to the coast of Arequipa on the Pacific. The Andine portion 
of this remarkable route afforded, no doubt, excellent materials for the 
work now under consideration; but this able botanist undertook 
another expedition, and which has doubtless contributed to swell his 
collection, in which his route lay for a great length in the line of the 
Andes. 

The * Chloris Andina,' which this accomplished botanist and traveller 
has here undertaken, is destined to include the alpine vegetation of the 
Cordilleras, of which however he acknowledges that many points of the 
vast chain, lying parallel with the west coast of South America, still 
remain unexplored. His own herborizations in the Andes have been 
limited to the southern parts of Peru and Bolivia, extending from north 
to south through about 10° of latitude. For the flora of the countries 
north and south of these, special herbaria and publications, particularly 
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those of Humboldt, Eonplatid, oud Kuntb, and the Flora of Chili, bj 
M. Claude Gay, recently terminated, together witli tlie collection of 
Hfente and Mejen, and Messrs, D'Orbigny and Pentland, and those 
of the Museum of Natural History in Paris, the rich Herbarium of 
Doudieyj etc.j will be consulted. 

The Umita of the region intended to be illustiflted, wUl hereafter he- 
treated of id the Introduction, The arrangfctncnt adopted is that of 
Adrien de Jussieu, commencing with the Gamopdala .- and the work 
opens with a singularly iTiteresti[ig TnbCj viz. the La^iafijora; among 
Compo^Het. 1. Of Chi*quiraf;ua^ 6 species are given, and 1 is figured, 
3. Flolowla^ 3 species, 1 figured. 3. DoniopJi^tou (hot. gen.), 1 specieSj 
with figure, 4, Nardophyllum^ 1 apeoies. 5. Onosem, 5 species, 1 
figured. 6* Aplit^llododm (dov- geii*)^ 1 species and 1 figure. 7- Pl<i- 
siff, 3 species^ 1 figured. S. Barnade^ia, 1 species, 1 figured. 9. Mtt- 
imttj 19 species, 3 figured. 10. Taclit/ltstia, 1 species figured, 11, 
Froudia^ 2 species, nud 1 figured. — It wovild thus appear that the au- 
thor gives a figure of at least one species of ench germs : and these 
figui'es are admirably executed by M, Alfred KiocreuXj now eu- 
gnged by the Museum of Natural History in continuing the famous 
Desseins de Velio, be^j^uQ by the artist of tbe celebrated Tounieibrt, 
Aubriet, Notes-and observations are given when (ind where necessary. 
Specific characters and descriptions only accompany the new species. 
Besides the botanical value of this work, as illustrating an interesting 
and definite series of plants, it is of great interest, as contributing to 
our knowledge of vegetable geography.* 



Press of other matter, and absence from home, have prevented our 
turning our attention to several important works which are recently 
published or announced. We particularly allude to Alphonse De Can- 
dolle's learned * Geographic Botanique raisonnee, on Exposition des 
Eaits principaux et des Lois concernant la Distribution Gcographique 
des Plantes de I'epoque actuelle,' 2 vols. ; Drs. Hooker and Thomson's 
'Flora Indica,' first volume; Claude Gay's * Flora Chilena,' 8 vols", 
and atlas ; the late excellent numbers of the ' Bulletin de la Societe 
Botanique de France,' etc. 

* Dr. Weddell is also at this moment preparing a work on the Nat. Ord. Urti- 
cacea, and has for some weeks taken up his residence at Kew for the opportunity of 
consulting the collections of the Royal Gardens. 
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Notes written on a Voyage from Singapore to Banjermassing ; in a Letter 
from James Motley, Esa., to Sie W. J. Hookee. 

{Continued from p, 269.) 

Martapora (Baigennassing), Jane 10, 1855. 
I now continue the jouraal of my Sumatra excursion, which I was 
obliged last time to break off in the middle of a day, from a sudden 
alarm of the mail closing, a sort of thing we are very subject to in 
these out-of-the-way places. I think I left myself, in the afternoon of 
January 29, at the little settlement of Pulo Jumahat. About five 
o'clock we stopped at a deserted garden to cook ; it was a jungle of 
young fruit-trees and sago -palms, and many trees of a handsome 
Erythrifuty full of the pendent nests already described ; the trunks, 
however, were too thorny to be climbed. There was also a curious 
FicuSy bearing its fruit in large, dense bunches on the st«m and 
branches. The men were tired, but to stop was out of the ques- 
tion, from the number of mosquitoes. Near this place I observed a 
beautiful Trichoaanthea in fruit ; the pepos were of the size of an orange, 
and bright scarlet, hanging in long festoons from branch to branch 
of the trees. I saw here also, for the first time on this river, the beau- 
tiful little Caryota fuffuracea, with its elegant, adiantiform leaves ; it 
is often planted by the natives for the sake of the cottony pubescence 
which covers the leaf-sheaths, and which is used for caulking boats, 
and also for tinder ; it is called " Cuput." Another Palm, however, 
whose name I do not know, I think a WalUckia, yields it in greater 
quantities ; and in Java it is procured from an Areca. The banks 
are completely lined with the large Musa called "Pisang batu;" it 
has probably been planted originally, but is now perfectly wild, 
growing abundantly among the trees. I am inclined to believe that 
this is the original species of the cultivated Pisangs ; it is cultivated 
everywhere by the natives, and is very constant in its appearance and 
character ; unlike the other varieties, it is always full of seeds, although 
they are often abortive : it is coarse and hard, but has a flavour some- 
what resembling a Burgundy pear. The natives consider it to contain 
more nourishment than the other kinds, which I think probable, as 
it has certainly more fecula. Just at dark we passed a small island, 
called Pulu Kamudi. As night came on, the mosquitoes arrived, and in 
such numbers as I have never seen before or since ; the air was filled 
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with them Hke a cloud ; they bit through trouserSj stockingg, and jacket 
like gHuze. At kst 1 put on a pair of long hunting- boots, and two 
thick fiannel ahirta, and wmpped up my Lead in a i^oarse towel ; even 
then I could not sleep. The men had ncjt this protection, and, though 
very much tired, they preferred pulling on to attetnptingf to go to i-est. 
No one who hns not felt it, can conceive the misery and irritntiou 
caased by theae insects when tUcy arc really had; and the Malaya, 
who generally have akins almost invulnerable to them, gay that the 
rivers on this coast are the worst in the world for them. After seve- 
ral lu>urs' pulling they became more tolerable, and we mnde fast for the 
night. The night was foggy, and i bad just put my riJle into its bag, 
to save it from damp, when a tiger allowed himself on the beach, but 
he went away before 1 could again get at the gun* 

30th, Wo were oiF very early this mornijig. The river is visibly 
narrower, and the stream stronger, but still there are no signs of a hdl, 
or oven a bank. We passed another island today, called Pulu Lys ; it 
is covered with large jungle, end was formerly a burial-place for the 
Europeans who died here, while the Dutch had an cslablishmcnt at 
Indragiri. A little higher up are the remains of the house of the 
Eesident, who was removed a few years ago, chiefly, I belie ve^ on 
account of the extreme uuhealthiness of the place in the dry season. 
We are now evidently approaching the haunts of men ; the jungle 
generally has been cut, and, instead of trees, the river is bounded by 
large floating beds of luxuriant green grass and reeds, sometimes fifteen 
or eighteen feet high ; behind are rice-fields, extending a mile or two 
from the river, which again are backed up by the long, dark line of 
primeval forest. Here and there, wallowing and splashing through the 
water^ are droves of ungainly -looking bufi'aloes, with their never-failing 
companions, the white egrets, or padi-birds, perched upon their backs. 
There are now also a good many houses near the river, with a few 
Plantains, Kaput {Uriodendron), and Drabas (Fsidium), about them. 
The people seem to make great use, for fishing, of small rafts constructed 
of the Micsa stems, which are very buoyant. Bamboos, up to this point 
rather uncommon, begin now to form a feature in the landscape ; the 
commonest are the yellow-stemmed Bamboo gading, and a very bushy, 
thorny, and crooked kind, which would make excellent fences. At 
two P.M. landed at a small campong, called Seligi : here there was 
a considerable quantity of a small, pink - flowered Indigofera ; it is 
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called "Taram" by the Malays, and gives a good dye, but in small 
quantity. A number of women were employed in cleaning wax; 
the combs were very large, forming semicircles near two feet in dia- 
meter; they scrape off the covers of the cells, and let the honey run 
out, and then boil down the wax in water. They gave us some honey ; 
it was sweet and good, and without the resinous flavour which spoils 
so much of the honey here, but, as usual, it was thin and watery. At 
five P.M. we reached the settlement of the Sultan ; it is called Hangat, 
and consists of some hundreds of houses, completely buried in cocoa- 
nut and other fruit-trees. I made my boat fast before the Sultan's 
house, and sent to announce to him my arrival. After a short time the 
Si-baudhar, an officer who may be considered equivalent to a chancellor 
of the exchequer, came to introduce me to the great man. I found 
him sitting in the verandah of a pretty good wooden house, the Sultan 
Muda, or heir-apparent, being at his side. They were both stout, good- 
tempered looking men of forty to forty-five years old; they talked very 
intelligently, and smoked opium the whole time I was with them. The 
Sultan showed me with great pride some brass guns, made at Indra-r 
gui, and they certainly were beautiful specimens of Malay work. I 
was provided with a letter, which I produced, and it was handed to a 
secretary, who immediately read it aloud, much to the edification of some 
two hundred people who were round us. The people here speak excel- 
lent Malay, better than I have heard generally anywhere, except among 
the Malays of the high class in Singapore, where it is perhap3 better 
spoken than anywhere else, except in the kingdom of Menang Kaiban, 
the cradle of the Malay power and language ; Indragiri is however 
not more than 100 miles from Menang Kaiban, and, strange to say, 
the neighbours are at peace. I made inquiries of the Rajah about the 
coal, which was the object of my journey : he did not give me much 
encouragement about the main river, but showed me very good samples 
from the Chenaku, a river I have passed lower down, and he promised 
me a boat and a guide to go thither ; after about an hour's talk I left 
him, and took up my quarters, by his desire, in a small schooner which 
he had moored in the river : she was about forty tons, and was named 
Sambarani, the name of the Pegasus of the Malay mythology. Here 
I was more comfortable than in my small boat. 

I remained at Eangat, waiting for my boat and guide, until the 3rd 
of February ; I could not walk about much, all the country being 
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under wnter, and tbe only result of this ^asled time was the following 
list of tbe plants 1 saw cultivated about the housea at Hangat : — 



Fodi. Otyza. 
JclU, Coir. 
JdH ButtL CoiJ. 

Sflgn. Sagut^ 2 sp, 

Aniui. Sufftterut strccAs/ifer. 

KtapiL Coet)3 Hueifiira^ 

3vi\i3s. Qaryuia fiirfntii^re^, 
Pnxniig SiDdftwa. Pitianffa fp. 
ManjjUtd. Garcivia. 
Macgista Ijttn. Qar<!inut, 
ButuQ. Cas*ia JUiuhii:t, 

Sana* Androjiogon ScharnantAvs. 
TAmtm Jksar. C^VriM l^funrjiAa. 
Liman rupia. ^. Limort&/[KS. 
Liroan xmnt, '\ 

Limau mtuiiEij 
Lbuau pfki^aog^ 
uplI 3 C)t 9 others. / 
Dulima. Punica Granatum. 
Pala. Myristica moachata. 
Drarbas. Fsidium, 2 sp. 
Jambu, 6 varieties. Jambosa. 
Jongkeng. Pergularia. 
Assam Jawa. Tamarindus. 
Erythrina, several sp. 
Duka, 



(Htrua. 



Lansat, 

Ayer ayer, 

Manko, 

and 3 others. 

Sittni. Citrullus edulis. 

Petola. Luffat 4 sp. 

Jinum. Cucumis sativus. 

Kabinon. Cucumu Melo. 

Baligo. Cucurbitafarinosa, 

7 or 8 other Cueurbitacea. 



Lansium or allied 
genera. 



KAwak. f^/Wt Arabica. 
Viaaog. Mu^af many varkiiM, 
Jiibl}u. SuccAarujrt^ 
Nmias- Bromfiui. 

Birai. Caladium odomm* 
Kmnbutau- Neph&liam f^ppaa^m . 
Kuuipftl bcimng. N^heliutH* 
Mautam, Nephdium. 
Mnnygii. Manglf^a Indica. 
Bachung. Munglfern fattda. 
Bclmm^ '^ 



MsntffTfirar 



Btiyti, 

Banibongj^iD, 

Romouio, 'f 

NoDo. Anonu-, 

Nona Kaffife. Af^na rqttajfto^a. 

Jantung SapL Anona relictdata^ 

Jar^m, Indigofiira. 

Gondoia. Bajella Ma. 

Fap&ya* Carica Pttpaya. 

Fao^L FanginiH edah, 

Abiuoapaka. Mlchelis. 

Ahampaka patch. Michelia. 

Janjong. Talauma Candollet. 

Kananga. Uvaria odorata. 

„ Euphorbia sp. 
Ma^rar. Bosa Indica. 
Bmiga gambri. Jasminutn. 
Malatti. Jasminutn Satnbak, 
Mulatti kosta. Guettai'da. 
Irong. Solanum Melongena, 
Chakri. Melia Azedarach. 
Halia. Zingiber officinale. 
Kanyet. Curcuma longum. 
3 other Scitaminece. 
Ganda suli. Canna. 

„ another species. 
Kanmning. Murraya paniculata. 

„ Elaocarpus, 2 sp. 
Kambang sapatu. Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis, 
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Sidah badak. Opuniia. 
Bamboo. Bambuta, several sp. 
Lukan. Artocarpua inoisifolia. 
Nungka. Jrtocarptts integrifolia, 
Cliampada. Artoearpus. 
Jarap. Jriocarpus. 
Dorian. Durio Zibethina, 

and 2 other varieties. 
Kukam. Flacourtiat 3 sp. 
Nammana. Cynometra. 
Karamboln. Jverrkoa, 
Bilumbung. Jverrhoa. 
Kapns sasan. Gossypium frutieosum. 
Kapuk. Erioderidron. 
HenaL Zawsonia. 
Bung kudo. Morinda cUrifolia. 
Lada. Fiper nigrum. 
Sirih. Piper Betel. 
Sirih bnah. Piper Sirikboa. 
Lada panjang. Piper. 
Baiam. Celasia, 4 sp. 
Poko. Mentha sp. 



Ang snna. Pterocarpia Indicvs. 
Rami. Boehmeria. 

„ Clitoria tenatea, 
Kachang. Phaseolus^ 4 sp. 
Kachang panjang. Vigna Sinensis. 
Fetch. ParJtia speciosa. 
Kachang tana. Arachis hgpogaa, 
Gambir. Uncaria Gambir. 
Pactra. Lnpatiens balsamina. 
Kaoari. Canarium commune. 
Kamiui. Canarium Moluccanum. 
Jambn momet. Anaeardium occidentale. 

„ Codictum variegatum. 

Jamk. Bicinus communis. 
Jurak hollanda. B. spectabilis, 
Jarak china. Jatropha multifida. 
Ubi kayu. Jatropha Manihot. 
Ubi pnlek. Convolvulus Batatas. 
Ubi gadang. Dioscorea triphglla. 
Ubi mera. Dioscorea sp. 
Pandan haram. Pandanus odoratissimus. 
Triphasia., 



I will now leave the rest of my journey for the present, and answer 
your two letters of December 29 and February 17. I should indeed 
have been glad to have seen more of Java, but at the same time I 
considered myself very fortunate in getting the chance at all : it was 
only while I was waiting for the decision of thiia very slow-going Dutch 
Government. I shall remember your hint about the Java plants, 
shoidd the opportunity occur at some future time, but I hope I am fixed 
to Borneo for some years to come. There is a man in Java now, a 
Mr. Henshall, but he is a mere commercial gardener. He has been out 
some time, and sends home lai^e quantities of Orchide€B to Henderson's, 
I believe ; but he is profoundly ignorant of botany. Borneo however 
will repay investigation : it is true that near the sea we have immense 
marshes hardly above water, but behind them are hilb of gravel, sand- 
stone, and eruptive rocks, having on the surface large grassy plains, 
with small scattered patches of wood. Having been obliged to sur- 
vey this country very minutely, in consequence of a stupid mistake 
in the Government Engineers' chart, I have had the opportunity of 
running a good deal about ; and though obliged to travel too quickly 
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to botanize much, I have sliil seen much of the vegetation, auil 
have got together more than 500 species. The way T manage ia to 
Lave tbe tiu yasculum always on a man's b^ek bebiud me, so that 
if I see anything 1 can put it in, and I am obliged to get Mrs, Mot- 
ley to dry them, for I am out all day, and sometimes several days 
together. The survey will however soon be over, I bojie, and tbea 
I shall not be qnite ao nomadic. Besides tbe 500 species, I have 
above some 100 or so more Orchids^ which I keep in the gartlen, and 
dry a specimen when they flower, always patting a flower or two in 
epirits, with a corresponding number; but I do not succeed weli with 
the Orchidecs ; and now that it is the dry se^son^ 1 lose many of my 
plants for want of a proper place to put thcmp I am living at present 
in a Government building here^ for until our boundaries are put all 
right, I do not know where we shall work coal, aud there of eourse 1 
must lire, so it will yet be some time before I am settled ; M^hcn 1 know 
my location, I shall certainly make a garden of Ferns and Orc/iUkiS. I 
am looking forward with great anxiety to the time wheu 1 sliali be able 
to get further inland. We have close by a tolerably extensive range of 
hills 2000 to 3000 feet high, and some further 03*, which I believe 
must reach 6000 : this is High enough to give me quite a new flora. 1 
got one Ehododeudron at Brune at 760 feet, but only just on tho 
summit : the specimens of this you must notv have. The highest ele- 
vation I have yet been on here is an isolated serpentine hill about 1000 
feet ; it was very bare and dry, but I found seven Orckidea I had not seen 
before, and a new Casuarina, of which however I saw no flowers or 
fruit. I shall have to return to this hill hereafter to seek mineral veins ; 
and I believe the valleys about it, which I must then explore, will yield 
me beautiful Ferns. We have many Loranthacea here. I know cer- 
tainly six Loranthi and two Visca, not including four Loranthi and 
one Fiscum which I found at Labuan. I am now trying an experiment 
with them which, if it succeeds, will be very interesting. I am grafting 
and budding them with every variety of joint on diff'erent plants, of 
which I believe Melia Azedarach and Citrus Decumatm are the most 
likely to succeed ; so far they look well. If I could send you a Ward's 
case with living Loranthi^ it would be a fine prize for you, and really I 
have great hopes. I shall try them also by seed, but this is difficult 
to find, as the birds eat it all before it is ripe. We have certainly a 
JRqffksia here, but I have not yet seen it ; it must be very rare, for I 
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have repeatedly searched the only locality I have been able to get 
pointed out to me without success. I am not sure of its nidus, for in 
that spot there are three or four large species of C^us or Cmampelos 
growing mixed together. I feel however no doubt of its existence, 
for it was found by Dr. Greiner, a very intelligent man, the surgeon 
to the Government coal-mines, and lie is at least botanist enough 
to know a Rafflesia, I hope to get a specimen some day ; it may be 
a new species, for it is described as much larger than the R, Fatma ; 
and the R, Amoldi has hitherto been found only in Sumatra. I wish 
I could get at my Mosses for a week or two, to put them in order to 
send home, but it is impossible just yet. My Olumacea are ready, 
or nearly so ; they will be about 140 species, and will make 20 to 25 
very full and good sets. I am now making a set of Ferns, and as this 
is nearly virgin ground, I hope they will be interesting. I am also 
preparing your set of 500 (which includes the Glumacea and Ferns, so 
far as I have gone). I retain a set with corresponding numbers, and 
I hope, as you kindly offer to take so much trouble in naming them 
for me, that you will oblige me by accepting the set sent. Tou will 
find plenty of small things among them, for I have rather a microscopic 
eye. I shall obtain a few more Cryptogams here, though not so many as I 
supposed from the dampness of the climate, and T have not now the 
pleasure in seeking them that I had, for I possess no microscope. It 
was the present of a very good set of British Mosses from Mr. Bicheno, 
when I was quite a boy, which first turned my attention towards that 
beautiful tribe, but I think I am now nearly as much in love with the 
Ferns. It will be very difficult to send living plants from hence, as all 
the vessels loading here go to Batavia, and they would then have to be 
shipped again to Singapore. I speak now of Orchidea and such plants : 
a few weeks* delay for a Ward's case is of less importance, and they 
could be shipped at Batavia direct for England. I have one disad- 
vantage here, to which however I got pretty well accustomed at Labuan^ 
that is, that I must work quite alone ; there is not one who has the 
smallest sympathy with anything scientific except Dr. Greiner, whom 
I rarely see. I do not get on very fast with the language ; the reading 
is not difficult, and the writing I shall manage, because I can learn it 
out of books, but the pronunciation is a terrible difficulty, almost an 
impossibility, for me ; still, as every one speaks Malay and nearly all 
French, I manage pretty well, but it will be a great advantage when I 
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can write my letters and n?ports in Dutch, as these thinga often suffer n 
little by translation, Banjermaa^mg^ h, 03 I dare say you Icdow, the 
great place for the Battan trade; aLJ the finest ones come from bere, I 
hope to send you some of them alive, or at least the seed. Will the 
see J 3 of Aroidtm travel, and if so, la what way beat ? 1 could often 
enclose a few &eeds in my letters. I send you now some sceda of a little 
Cucurhii^ of no bcauiyt but the section of the young fruit accmcd to 
me to show the conatruction of the pepo with peculiar clearness, and 
therefore 1 believed it mi^ht be interesting; to you. It is extraordinary 
what a number of plants there are liere, elii*:lly climbers, with which I 
am qviito familiar, and yet I cannot find a trace either of fruit or flowers ; 
aud it is strange too how sometimes you ^aX out their secrets by acci* 
dent. A few days ago I was exploring a wooded dingle for coals, wheu 
one of the men showed mo what he was pleased to call jungle potatoes 
just appearing above ground. They had in fact just the appearance of 
hhlf-dried potatoes, but on breaking one I found it to be the fruit of a 
Fkti^ growing in small groups on tbe roots. I immediately set to work 
to trace t!ie root to its origin, which was some twenty foct away, and I 
found it ptTOcceded from a tree common enough here and at Labnaii, and 
whose fruit 1 have sought ever since I came out to India. Yon will 
Karc specimens of it among the rest. I like the Fid^ many of them 
are such noble trees, and we have here a wonderful variety of them. 1 
send also- the seeds of a little Aristolochia, more curious for its pendu- 
lous, basket-like seed-vessels than its flowers, which are small ; but at 
least it does no harm to put them in the letter. When you have seen 
it once flower, you will probably throw it away. I enclose it rather 
because it happens to be on my writing-table than for any other reason. 
I hope by-and-by to send you the seed of an interesting plant from 
Japan, Corchorus pyriformis, Bl., which is said to afford the fibre of 
which the finest grass-cloth is made. I had the seed from Buitenzorg, 
and it is flowering freely with me. We have here another fine fibre 
plant, the Boehmeria candicans, from which was prepared a beautiful 
silky white fibre, which got a medal at the Exhibition under the name 
of Ananas Fibre. It was sent from Java by a Mr. Weber, a gum- 
tree -planter. He showed me at his house the medal, the fibre, and 
the plant, which I find also here. 
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Notes on the CuUimtion o/" Cotton in Hie " Yoruba Country,'* 
Western Coast of Africa; hy the late De. E. G. Irving.* 

I. On the species and varieties of Cotton cultivated or growing wild 
in or around Abbeokuta. 

The Rev. Mr. Crowther — Native Missionary of the church in Toruba 
— gives the following "kinds" of Cotton, under the head of Owti 
Cotton (see * Toruba Grammar and Vocabulary '), viz. : 

1. 0%ou: Cotton, thread, wick. — 2. Owu-Akese (pronounced Akeh- 
sheh), a kind of very fine white cotton, bearing small pods. — 3. Owu- 
ogodoy a kind of cotton bearing large pods. — 4. Owu Fauwure, a kind of 
very white cotton used chiefly by the Fulahs, with red flowers and 
small seeds. 

The Egbas name and are acquainted with five sorts of Cotton, viz. : 

1. Owu (ogodo of Mr. Crowther, a name only used in Yoruba, and 
also the name of a disease, I believe a kind of boil, which the capsules 
of this cotton are supposed to resemble). This is the common cotton 
of the country, and that universally cultivated and manufactured into 
caps, cloths, trousers, etc. — 2. Akeae, woody, with dark purple-pink 
flowers, and green-seeded silky cotton. Said to be cultivated (but 
sparingly) for the finer articles of chiefs* dresses. — 3. Akeae, with yellow 
flowers, fine silky cotton, and seeds covered with grey, silky, close fuzz. 
— 4. P6n (pronounced Kpwong) : the word in Yoruba means " to 
ripen, get yellow, or be red.*' With yellow flowers, lobed and very 
oblique-angled small leaves, smooth habit, and brown or nankeen- 
coloured cotton enveloping the seed. — 5. Fedqfa. 

I shall .now give the characters of these different kinds of cottons, 
comparing the descriptions in Dr. Royle*s work, with the actual exami- 
nations of living specimens. 

1. Owu (Yoruba and Egba). Oossypium Barbadense^ Linn. 

Character. — Perennial, shrubby, 4-9 feet high. Stem angular and 
furrowed, smooth and shining. Brandies' 2X[ primary, at nearly right 
angles with the stem. The petiole^ peduncle, outer calyx (external bracts 

* The notes on the Cottons of Western tropical Africa, here published, accompa- 
nied by specimens and excellent drawings (we may add, too, by a rich general botani- 
cal collection), were scarcely received by ns, when the nnwelcome news arrived of the 
death of this amiable and accomplished gentleman, at Lagos. The latter part of his 
life had been devoted to the amelioration of the African people : and in his death 
science and the cause of humanity have experienced a loss which cannot easily be 
repaired. — Ed. 
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and involucel), nnd inner cnlyx studded with tubcrculated black points. 
Xfdfwsr the upper ones are often simple and cordato-ovatejOr are partially 
lobed on one side, acute at other tinies^ Ihree-lobed ; the lower and larger 
five-lobed; lo^e^ ovate^ acute, with obtuse angles, generally smootli, 
except on the lower surface, where at times they are a little pubescent, 
and there are from one to three glands below, Stipules of the young 
shoots are faica to-lanceolate or awl-shapedj of tlie Hower-beariiig 
atalklets broadly falcate, often foliaceous on one side, Ouier caly^ 
lorgCj appressed in whole or in part, closely surrounding the capsule, 
deeply Iseiulate. Flowers large, sliow^y, and yellow, (hpAule large, 
ovate, more or less deeply pitted witli points of the size of a pin-headj 
three- or four-celled, sometimes five -eel led ; seeds six or seven (perhaps 
more). Seed^ various, and presenting the following differences; — L 
Black and naked, perfectly free from down or fuzz, excepting a small 
fawn or greenish- win tc tuft at one cxtiemity. — 2. Entirely covered 
with a cloacly adhering |>^reenjsh-grey or whitish fuza, — 3. Resembling 
both the procediiig, one half perfectly clear, the other fuzz -covered, 

Itemarkji.- — Here are aeverid points of interest which I have not yet 
ascerhiined expcritaentally : — 

1. Does the black clean seed without fuzz always produce the like 
when planted? 

2. Or will the same seed in time produce all the varieties ? as seems 
to be the prevailing opinion. 

3. Are all the diflPerent varieties of seed given above ever found on 
the same plant? The few observations I have made, since asking 
myself this question, incline me to answer in the negative, and I have 
hitherto found only clean black seeds on one bush, fuzz-covered seeds 
on another. 

4. Are there any marked differences in the habit, form of leaves, etc., 
of plants producing these different seeds ? I believe I can readily dis- 
tinguish the black naked-seeded plant by its greater coarseness of stalk 
and leaf, the darker colour of the latter, and its more elongated lan- 
ceolate lobes. But on all these points I am not satisfied, and will make 
further inquiries. 

With regard to the quantity of cotton cultivated, it is impossible to 
ascertain anything with certainty. No records are kept, no statistics 
attainable, with the exception of one fact, which may give us some idea 
on the subject. Abbeokuta is supposed by some to contain 100,000 
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inhabitants. Ibadan is much larger, and supposed to contain 120,000. 
lyesa and Ilorin are as large or larger. The whole Yoruba country is 
supposed to contain between two and three millions of inhabitants, all 
of whom are clad in cotton cloth, chiefly of their own growth, besides 
which, large quantities are traded with to other places. 

2. Akese {More purpureo). 

Character, — ^Bush, 7-10 or more feet high. Stem hard, woody, 
rises from the ground, and numerous branches soon proceed from 
it at an acute angle, which are long, slender, virgate, bending grace- 
fully. Stem and branches are greyish-white, with many small tuber- 
culated points of the same colour. Stipules subulate or subulato- 
lanceolate. The younger parts of the plant, as the young shoots, 
petioles, etc., and younger branches are purple or purple-green, 
downy or hairy. The leaves are soft and velvety to the touch, dark 
green, with a reddish tinge, lobed. The upper, smaller, and younger 
three- to five-lobed ; the larger, older, and lower seven-lobed ; the two 
smaller lobes towards the petiole. Lobes lanceolate and acute, angles 
rounded, with or without intermediate lobules, of which the two central 
are free ; the two lateral either wanting, or, when present, only partially 
detached. Veins pink, chiefly on the lower side, where also most pro- 
minent, finely punctated with black spots, rendered more distinct by 
transmitted light or the employment of a lens. One gland on the 
leaves, surface of the midrib not far from its commencement. Petioles 
purple, or purple above, green below, hispid, woolly or hairy, moderately 
long, dotted. Flowers axillary, solitary near the end of the shoot, or 
most generally half a foot below it. Peduncles or flower-bearing stalk- 
lets, slender, shorter than the petioles; at three-fifths of the distance 
from the stem are two falcato-lanceolate, often serrated, black-dotted 
stipulaB, from which often proceeds a small three- to five-lobed leaf. 
Petals are of a dark pink-purple, highly ornamental, with a darker 
patch near the claw, where also at the commencement is a narrow line 
of yellowish-white. Outer calyx (ext. bracteas or involucel) spread- 
ing so as to display the inner or true calyx, the constricted neck of 
the corolla, cordate at the base, either entire or generally tridentate at 
the apex. The middle tooth disproportionately larger, often one or two 
toothlets at the sides. Colour purplish, especially towards the centre, 
more green elsewhere. Capsules trigonal, the angles rounded. Internal 
structure well marked by the impressions and lines externally, ovate, 
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acute, beakedj pitted finely, piak-piirpUsh, with tingea of green, tlii'ee- 
to four-colledj generally aU-seedcd. Seeds emerald or sea-green, en- 
veloped in a fine, silky, snow-wliite, soft, long-stapled cottuu, and when 
this IB removed they arc found to he covered with a close, silky, sea- 
green or emcrold fuzz. Staple long. 

Reviarka. — This is an exceedingly gracefui and ornamental plant. 
Us slender and bending purplish branebea, its iine deep-purple flowers, 
aud purple capsules^ from which the snow-white silky and delicate 
eottou depends, scarcely coucealiug its bright emeruld-ooloured seeds 
which it envelopes, renders this a very pleasing plants I am informed 
that this Akiii^t is cultivated here, as 1 believe it is in several other 
parts of the wgrld, for the finer clotha. etc,, of the chiefs; but this 1 
have not seen myself. Behipd the Mission House at Ake, in thia 
town, are several fiae plants, growing on a part of the Ake hiilj amongst 
the large blocks of felspatldc-porpbyritic granite. It wna raiaed from 
seeds planted by Mr. Tosvnsend, about two years ago* These seeds 
were procured from another plant in the neighbourhood, which the person 
who bought them stated he had known for many (six or seven) years. 
Tlierc are several detached plants to be seeu in Abbeokuta itself, 
amongst the houses, and also a few cultivated patches ; but 1 am as- 
sured by an old fnrmer here, that he never saw this kind of Ak&^ when 
i\ boy ; it nppt^iirs therefore to have been introduced. It is cultivated 
and used also for medicinal pm-poses. 

3. Akese {Flore flavo). 

Character. — A bush 4 or 5 feet high. Principal stalk and branches 
whitish-grey, with a more brownish tint than that last described, 
dotted with small tubercles of the same coloiu:, brandling from the 
base. The young stalks, shoots, peduncles, and stipules very hirsute, 
woolly, black-spotted, hght-greenish coloured. Stipules of young 
shoots long and subulate, with a strong midrib, and falcate-lanceo- 
late. Leaves, more woolly than the purple Akese^ feel thick to the 
touch; upper leaves three-lobed; lower five-lobed. This is often re- 
versed ; lobes rounded or ovate-obtuse, emarginate, mucronate ; angles 
obtuse. Leaves small, one gland beneath. Floicers axillary, solitary, 
yellow, with a pink spot on the claw, showy. Involucre strongly 
serratqd and toothed, patent, with few spots. Imier calyx dotted with 
vows of black spots, no purpHsh tinge on the stalk. Capsules round- 
ed, ovate, filled out, shortly and abruptly rostrate, glaucous, smooth. 
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six- or generally seven-seeded. Seeds covered with close, short, glisten- 
ing " fuzz," enveloped in a fine, silky, soft, glistening wool of a dazzling 
white. 

Remarks, — I only know this by there being a few plants on Ak^ rock, 
near the Akese last described ; but I cannot find out whence they came. 
The site of their growth, like every foot of earth in and around Abbeo- 
kuta, was at one time in a state of cultivation. The old farmer on 
whose farm I have a small piece of ground for experimental purposes, 
informs me that when a boy he remembers this Akese (which he calls 
"Akese Egba," to distinguish it from the other, or Akese Oibo, white 
man's Akese) ; but that it was very rare, only a few plants having been 
raised, and kept jealously secluded from the " profanum vulgus" by the 
medical fraternity, who here, as often in more civilized communities, are 
great mystery men, and that in a large town perhaps only two or three 
plants would be found, and these not allowed to be taken to the farm. 

4. P6n (pronounced " Eh-kpwong "), or Fowu (Eh-kpowu). Brown 
or Nankeen-coloured Cotton. 

Character, — Shrubby, bush 4-5 feet high, smooth. Leaves as if 
truncated, lobed, the angles very oblique; upper and smaller leaves 
generally three-lobed ; lower larger and older, five-lobed ; basal lobes 
smallest ; khes short, broadly ovate, acute ; the young shoots pinkish 
above, slightly hairy ; leaves smooth, perfectly free from hairs, glaucous, 
small, compared with the " Owti " or common Cotton. Feiioles smooth 
or slightly downy, long, at right angles with the stem, tinged with 
pink on the upper side. Stipules broad, falcato-lanceolate. Flowers 
(not seen, but) yellow. Involucel laciniate, cordate at the base, light- 
coloured. Capsules ovate, round, filled out, smooth, glaucous, no pits 
or punctatures, shortly rostrate, three- or four-celled. Seeds six to 
seven, small, covered with closely adhering short fawn-coloured fuzz, 
enveloped in tawny or fawn-coloured cotton, with short staple. 

Remarks, — There is a very marked difference in the appearance of 
this plant as seen in a field of Cotton, from the " Owu," or common 
Cotton. The smaller size of the leaves and their truncated appearance, 
their shorter lobes and very oblique angles, readily serve to distinguish 
them. From all I can learn it does not appear that the colour of the 
Cotton is merely a temporary and accidental variety. Seeds which I 
purchased in the market, and planted, have produced seemingly in all 
cases exactly the same quality of cotton, and the farmers here say it 
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wiU do 30 for ever- I bnvc however seen m fields of " Owu/' or com- 
moD Cotton, plants uot to be diatiDguLsbed hy the most minute txa- 
loiuatioUj and yet bearing a fine snowy -white silky cottou of good 
staple, and the seed covered with white loiigiah fuzz. 

6. Fedofa, — Several people have described this cotton to me as being 
of fine quality, and the plant having amall leaves; but whether it be 
raei-eJy a quality of cotton^ a varietyj or a apcelea, I do not know to 
any nertainty. 

Ilnving given the characters of the " Cottons " found in this part of 
Africa, I shall now, in great diffidence and in the absence of proper 
works of botanieal reference and adequate botanical skill and experieiicCj 
endciivour to assign the pixiper scientific name to each. It appears to 
ine that the, " Red*flowered Akeee " is the Gosat/pittm arboreum, but in 
nearly tdl the cap a u lee I have ex am bed there are six, or more generally 
seven seeds, instead of four or five, aa described in the characters of 
GoiL&^plum arhoreum^ given in Dr. Royle's work. Tlie Cotton also 
appears to me to be without any yellowness of tinge, but, on the con- 
trary, brilliantly white. The leaf also strongly resembles that in the 
drawing of the GoA^pium Indk^ni by Colonel Sykes, and also in that 
of Dr. Koxburgh's (pi. iii.) of the Dacca Cotton, in the same work i 
and Colonel Sykes' sketch of the Q. IndlcHjft also much resembles the 
port and habit of the '* Hed Akesc ;" but the serrated and hiciniated 
involucel of both his figures are widely diflPerent from the tridentate 
and otherwise all but entire outer bracts of the former plant. The 
rounded short-pointed capsule in the drawing of Colonel Sykes is also 
very different from the very pointed ovate capsule of the " Red Akese." 

The " Yellow Akese " appears to be the Gossypium hidlcuniy Lam. 
(G. herhaceum^ Linn.), or that variety with the lobes rounded and 
mucronate, and the external bracts dentato-laciniate. There also the 
seeds are six or seven, instead of five, as given in Dr. Eoyle's work. 
The Fawn-coloured or Brown Cotton appears to be Gossypium religio- 
sum of writers, from the colour and its permanence (?) when cultivated ; 
Of the " Owu," or Common Cotton, Gossypium Barbadense, I do not 
doubt we possess both the " Sea Island " and the " Upland " varieties, 
but further investigation is required. Of the Owu Yauwure of Mr. 
Crowther I know nothing, unless it be the Red-flowered Akeshe. 
Ake, Abbeokutay February ^ 1855. 
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The Voyage of H.M.S. Herald. 

The following account of the recent cruise of the surveying voyage 
of Captain Denham, in H.M. Surveying-ship Herald, has been com- 
municated by J. M'Gillivray, Esq., the chief Naturalist of the Expe- 
dition.* 

" We sailed from Sydney on May 27th for New Zealand, and on our 
passage across, when nearly 300 miles from land, deep soundings were 
obtained on the detached bank to the westward of Cape Maria Van 
Diemen. We reached Auckland, June 8th, and left the watering-place 
at Waieki on the 22nd. On the 28th and 29th, the ship passed over 
two of the eastern positions assigned to the Rosaretta Shoal, on which 
occasion 859 and 930 fathoms of line failed to reach bottom. On 
July 2nd we reach the Sunday Island of whalers (Raoul Island of its 
discoverer), where we remained surveying^ until the 24th, during which 
the ship took up no less than six anchorages, not one of which is safe, 
except under very favourable circumstances, such as we did not meet 
with. An American of the name of Halstead (with two KingsmiU 
women, and some half-caste children), has settled here, and supplies 
whalers in their season with wood, stock, and vegetables : his flagstaff 
is in lat. 29° 15' S., and long. 192° 5' E., or 177° 55' W. After leaving 
Sunday Island we visited three positions of shoals to the northward, 
and two of Vasquez Island, with the usual negative results ; as the 
latter may have gone down, it was diligently searched for with the lead. 
Minerva Reef, of which so many contradictory accounts and positions 
have been published, was next sought for, and found to consist of two 
detached reefs. North Minerva is nearly 8^ miles in diameter, with a 
navigable lagoon and entrance to leeward. The centre is in lat. 23° 38' 
S., and long. 178° 46'E. On a bearing S.40° W. (true), distant eighteen 
miles, is the South Minerva, which in shape somewhat resembles an 
hour-glass or the figure eight, and extends 4J miles in length, from 
E. by N. to W. by S. The centre is in lat. 23° 57' S., and long. 179° 2' E. 
Ships may enter the eastern lagoon of this reef; the western one is 
blocked up. After much unsuccessful searching for neighbouring shoals 
in their assigned positions, we proceeded to Moala, one of the southern- 
most of the Feejee Islands, where we remained from the 4th till the 

* The botanical collection of this portion of the survey, formed by Mr. Milne, 
has been safely received at the Royal Gardens. 
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ath of September. A survoy of the anchorage was made. The natives 
were very frictiUly, and we obtained by water a Inr^e quantity of yams. 
A Tongan miEsionary teacher is established there. After fixing and 
surveying: Mumbolitha, a small detached reef between Moala and Ngau 
we anchored on the 12th in Soieke Bay, on the west end of Ngau, 
where ive remained a fortnight, and surveyed the neighbourhood. At 
this part of Ngau the natives are mostly (oiu^ or nominally &o, but else- 
where on the island they arc reputed to he the worst cannibals in Feejee ; 
they lately killed and ate two people from Levuka, who went there to 
trade. Crossing over to Ovalau, we moored ship off the town or village 
of Levuka^ on the 39th, and remained there, with the exception of one 
night at sea, for eight weeks. Ovalau is perhaps the most importont 
island of the groupr f^^oi heimg the principal scat of trade {insignificant 
though tiiat he), and the head-quarters of most of the white residents 
in FeejeCj bcBides imsscssing a capital harbour. During our stny a 
survey was made in the boats of Ovalau, its reefs and anchorages, and 
the islands immediately adjacent, as Moturiki, etc. We found the 
Fcejees in the same distracted state of petty warfare which we were 
told had existed for several years, and which, I ana sorry to say, there 
seems no immediate prospect of seeing concluded- Several conferences 
were held on board the ' Herald ' at Levuka with a view to settle various 
points at issue between the native chiefs Fim] the wliite people^ as well 
as between the chiefs themselves ; in the latter case with a view of 
assisting to bring about peace. At the last of these Thakambau was 
present, the well-known chief of Mbau, often, but erroneously, styled 
Tui Viti, or King of Feejee. His political power has been gradually 
declining of late, from causes which it would be needless to mention 
here. His promise to Captain Erskine (which he has kept) has pre- 
vented him from revenging himself on the whites, who have been con- 
tinually supplying his enemies with arms and ammunition, and even 
stopped a supply ordered by him from Sydney when within twenty 
miles of Mbau. He has also recently shown extraordinaiy moderation 
in restraining his own people from taking any offensive steps in warfare, 
and has not availed himself of several opportunities he had of striking 
sudden and unexpected blows on some of his enemies — as Ratu Mara 
and Koroi Eabulo, for instance — to the great dissatisfaction of his fol- 
lowers, who are thereby more inclined than formerly to enter into any 
plot against him. This great change in his line of conduct — for no one 
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is more conversant witb, or has more practised, all the Feejeean details 
of treachery, murder, torture, cannabalism, etc. — ^is, to say the least of 
it, remarkable, and it has been ascribed to two causes. That which I 
believe to be the true one — but I here express only my own individual 
opinion — ^and highly creditable, if such be the case, to the long con- 
tinued efforts of the missionaries to move his conscience, is of course 
ridiculed by those who derive their impressions of Feejee from the white 
traders and others of Levuka with whom they choose to associate, as we 
find the moral influence of the Mission gradually tending to lower them 
in the eyes of such as are beginning to appreciate the difference between 
right and wrong. I do not include all the white traders in this, for 
there are several honourable exceptions, at the head of whom I would 
place Mr. D. Whippy, the American Vice-Consul. At Levuka, a person 
of the name of James Merry (alias Ginger) was detained on suspicion 
of being one of the convicts who piratically seized the Lady Franklin. 
One of the boats of that vessel, and various other articles, furnished 
strong evidence in the matter, since rendered unnecessary by important 
disclosures, which will afterwards be adduced on the trial. Two others 
of the gang, Joseph Davis (alias Murphy), and Dennis Griffiths (alias 
Dan), who had lately made a murderous attack upon the crew of a 
small trader, were sent for to Kantavu, and brought safely on board, 
after the absence for three weeks of the party despatched for that purpose. 
Meanwhile the convicts had stolen a boat, and, with the aid of two 
Feejeean women, escaped to the large island of Naviti Levu, where they 
were ransomed from the natives for five muskets and a barrel of gun- 
powder, under circumstances most creditable to those sent from the 
ship on this errand. At this time an American vessel (the Dragon, 
Captain Dunn) arrived from Sydney, on October 28th, and brought the 
news relative to the probability of Mr. Benjamin Boyd's being still alive 
at Guadalcanar. We are now on our way to the last-mentioned place. 
Leaving the Feejees on November 24th, we reached Aneiteum on the 
28th ; we had visited this place last year, and the first object to attract 
attention was the new church and mission-house at Aneligauhat. 
The progress of the Mission since our last visit had been most satisfac- 
tory : the lotu has firmly fixed itself in the last stronghold of heathenism 
— ^the central district of Itaho ; and war, which once engaged the atten- 
tion of the natives of Aneiteum for about nine months in each year, has 
entirely ceased. Only three months ago a chief of Tanna came over to 
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Aaeiteum to see — for he would not otherwise holiovc it — a neighbour- 
ing island where peace pTevailed. He coiUd not imagine how men of 
different tribes on one island could lire in hannony, untU he saw it. 
We left Aueiteum on December lat, and on the foUowijig moraing hove 
to for an hour off Putuna, or Erronan, to land au Aneitcum missionary 
teacher and hia wiie, and then proceeded to Tanna, which we reached 
la the evening, anchoring in Port Eesoktion, where Captain Paddeu 
has an establishment. Finding the Juno here on her route to Sydney, 
tia Aneiteura, ^lore, and lale of Pidcs, we are glad to avail ourselvea 
of an opportunity, the first for aix months, of writing to our frienda. 
We sail tUia afternoon for Guadalcanar, and do not expect to reach 
Sydney until February, long before which time we shall have been on 
reduced allowance of proviaioua. The only casualties this cruise have 
been the deaths of a passenger (sou of the Captain), and one of the 
seamen, named Ruthenj the latter from consumption." 



Second General Report^ of the Govemtm^U BotanUi qf Victoria^ 

on the Vegetatiok of the Colony. ^j 

[The unwearied zeal and indefatigable exertions which have charac- 
terized the long and arduous journeys in the interior of this important 
Colony, deserve some more permanent record than that which is afforded 
by the mere Government Eeports, and we gladly publish the present 
one in our pages. — Ed.] 

Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, 5th October, 1854. 

In obedience to instructions from His Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Governor, I do myself the honour of transmitting the Second Annual 
Report on the progress of my botanical researches. 

Instructed by the Government in October, 1853, to examine the 
vegetation of the Grampians and of the adjacent ranges, and to visit 
afterwards such districts as I deemed most advisable to explore, T com- 
menced my journey, in accordance with these directions, on the 1st of 
November, 1853. 

The low land between Melbourne and Mount Sturgeon offered but 
very few novelties to the collections formed during the previous season ; 
but in the Grampians, the Serra, and the Victoria Ranges, I had an 

* See our Vol. VI. p. 123, for the first Report, there published. — En. 
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opportunity, by ascending the most prominent heights, to increase con- 
siderably the series of plants already discovered in these localities by 
Sir Thomas Mitchell during his exploration of this country. Many of 
these plants belong not only exclusively to this Colony, although in- 
terspersed with such as inhabit the mountains of New South Wales, 
Van Diemen's Land, and South Australia, but are even in some in- 
stances restricted to solitary heights, an observation confirmed by 
similar instances of isolation of certain species occurring at the Table 
Mount of the Cape of Good Hope, in the mountains of North America, 
and other parts of the globe. The subalpine summit of Mount Wil- 
liam proved in this respect to be exceedingly interesting. I was in- 
formed that these mountains contain malachite ; and, judging from their 
similarity to the Mount Lofty and Barossa Ranges of South Austrab'a, 
in which several copper mines have been opened, I feel convinced of 
the correctness of this statement. 

The early heat and the consequent scantiness of water during the 
last spring, rendered it impossible, in proceeding from the Grampians 
to the Murray, to pursue a more westerly course than along the Avoca ; 
but to obtain the advantage of observing the gradual change of the 
Mallee vegetation from south to north, I bore away westerly to Lake 
Lalbert, and thence reached the Murray in the beginning of December. 
Following partially the course of this river and partially the tracks 
through the desert, I travelled as far westerly as the junction of the 
Darling. During this excursion it was surprising to me to observe in 
the north-western parts of the Colony a remarkable accumulation, not 
only of those plants formerly observed along the Lower Murray, but 
also numerous species from the steppes around Lake Torrens, which I 
had but recently commenced disclosing to botanical science, and it ap- 
pears therefore that the subtropical Desert Flora terminates only in this 
latitude. Besides several hitherto unknown plants, descending along 
the Darling and Murrumbidgee from the north-east into our Colony, 
others even reappeared here from the west coast of Australia, so that 
for these reasons the materials for the Flora of Victoria became at this 
time considerably augmented, more particularly in the Natural Orders 
of Composites and Salsolacea, The salt-plants here alluded to contri- 
bute largely to render these desolate places fit and often preferable for 
sheep pastures. The following useful plants from these localities are 
entitled to particular notice : — Myoporum plalycarpum, a graceful tree, 
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exuding a aaccharine Bccrctioii from its stem; dtcurhita micrantha^ a 
small fipecica of Melon, as bitter and probably ns valuable aa tlic medi- 
cinal colocyntb; Sanialum Perskari, a dwarf kind of Sandal-tree, of 
ivbicli the root-bark fui'nisbea an amylaceous food to the natives. It 
has liecn repeatedly stated by travellers, that a small supply of water 
may be relied upon from the root of Eucalyptus dumosa^ one of the 
Mallee bualies. The Murray lagoons, wliieh are periodieally dry, fur- 
nished a small nnmbet of plants^ allied or identical to foreign, chiefly 
Intliau or Africai^ apeeiesj and consequently important to phytogeo- 
gropby — MoUiiffO^ Glimis, Amnnnnia^ Ju^sleea^ Epaltes^ lAfcium^ etc, 

Beturning from the Barling, 1 resumed my journey along the Murray 
River, with a deviation to Mount Hope, up to Albuiy^ where I arrived 
about the middle of January of this year. 

Desirous to devote the summer mOEiths to the exploration of the 
Australian Alps, I chose the Mitta Mitta line for further operations, 
ascended and crossed the Glbbo Knnges at an elevation of at least 
5000 feet, and followed thence again the eoitrse of the Mtta Mitta into 
Omeo. At the Gibbo River argentaceous lead ore has already been 
discovered by the Rev. Mr. Clarke, 

From liere I attempted, thongh vainly, to reach the Bogong Range, 
probably the highest point in this island -continent, being compelled 
to li^tieW by the extensive bush fires then raging in the intermediate 
mountains. The summit of this range, covered with eternal snow and 
glaciers, can hardly be estimated of less altitude than 7000 feet. 

In order now to accomplish the examination of the Alpine Flora on 
the Eastern frontiers, I started for the Coborras Mountains, the most 
prominent points of the great dividing range within the borders of this 
Colony. Not only these mountains, but also the greater part of the 
inteijacent plains or plateaus, are of a truly alpine or subalpine nature, 
ranging in elevation from 5000 to 6000 feet above the level of the 
ocean. As some of the highest sources of the Murray and of the 
Gipps Land rivers rise in this vicinity, the supply of water is plentiful. 
The valleys are either covered with spongy Mosses (chiefly Sphagnum), 
which become transformed into peat, or they produce nutritious Grasses, 
some luxuriant enough to recommend their introduction into countries 
of the arctic zone — {HierocJiloe antarctica, H. suhmutica, Agrostis fri- 
gidtty A. nivalis, etc.) The vegetation of the Coborras Mountains does 
neither fully agree with that of Mount BiUler, examined last year, nor 
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with the Alpine Flora of Van Diemen's Land ; althoagb the following 
series of its plants may indicate its partial identity with both : — BanuH" 
cuius pimpineUtfoUus, R, scaptger^ Oeranium brevicaule, cicada hotaia^ 
oides, Hovea gelida^ Oxylobium a^sire, Ankotome glaciaUs^ JDidiscus 
humUia, Celmisia asteltfolta^ Euryhia megalophyUay Brachycome nivaUs^ 
B. muUicaulis, Ctenospemut alpinum, Ozothanmua ffookeri, 0, cinereua^ 
Antemtaria nubigenoy Senecio pectinatus, Ooodmia canUfolia, OauUheria 
hispida, Leucopogon obtuaatus, Idssanthe motUana, Bickea dracophyUa^ 
Prostanthera rotundifolia, Euphrasia alpina, Oentiana Dietnetuia, G. 
montana, GremUea australia, Fimelea gracilis, Podocarpus montana^ 
Exocarpus humifusa, Juncus falcaius, Bestio australis, Oreobohis Pumi- 
Uo, Lomaria alpitia, Polytrichum dendroides, etc. Here all these plants 
are alpine, notwithstanding some of them descend in Tasmania to the 
low land. But to those already known I had the gratification of add- 
ing several new species, probably peculiar to the Alpine Flora of Aus- 
tralia, namely : — Phehalium phylicoides, Asterolasia trymalioides, Mnia- 
rum singuliflorum, Bossiaa distichoclada, Centella cuneifolia, Anisoiome 
simplic\folia, Eurybia alpicola, Ozothamnus plantfoUus, Gnaphalium alpi' 
genum, Eierochloe submutica, Glyceria ffookeriana, Agrostis gelida, etc. 

From the Coborras Mountains I continued travelling over a large 
tract of subalpine country in a north-easterly direction to the Snowy 
Eiver, as far as the boundaries of New South Wales. Of several 
curious plants observed in the valleys of this stream, I ought to men- 
tion BrachychUon populneum (Sterculia heterophylla, All. Cunn,, not 
Beauv.), a beautiful tree from the tropics, growing with its turgid stem 
out of the bare granite rocks, washed by the tremendous floods of the 
melting snow. With many of its usual companions, it reaches here 
its most southerly limits. The seeds of this Sterculia were used for 
food in Dr. Leichhardt's expedition, and " produced not only a good 
beverage with an agreeable flavour, but also appeared to be very 
nourishing." 

By a circuitous route along the Tambo to the south, and steering 
thence once more easterly, I reached, in the middle of March, the 
country beyond the mouth of the Snowy Eiver, the most southerly 
locality in which Palms exist in the Australian Continent. The vege- 
tation here assumes, at a latitude nearly equal to that of Melbourne, 
at 37° 30' S., entirely a tropical character, with its shady groves of 
trees producing dark horizontal foliage,— ^so rarely to be met with in 
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Australia, — with all those impenetrable and intricate masses of parasite 
antl climbers overruiiTiiri[|f tht highest treeSj and with so mflny typical 
forma never or but rarely seen beyond the torrid zone, unless wheji 
sheltered agaiof^t the cold and under the favourable influence of the 
mild humid iitmosphere of the coast tracts. The stntely Cory p ha Pal id » 
or LivUionia amtraliK^ one of the " princes of the vegetable world/' 
attains here the height of more thtin sixty feet, nnd may be deemed 
one of the most useful productions of our flora, fui'mshing in its young 
Jeafstidks and terminal bud the Palm Cabbage, u food equally whole- 
some and deliciouSj whilst the fau-shaped leaves are eagerly collected 
for the manufacture of hats. The occurrence of so many plants of 
a really tropical type, as Cirnt^ Ausircilasjca^ Cocculu^ llarce^anus^ 
CkldstjitB avstraiis, Tmlania Uutrina^ Acmena jlorUmnda^ Mbrinda 
JasjiiinoideSj I]^lop/iora harbala^ Mtiradenia rodraia^ SmUax ifphtescms, 
Budrephn^ latifoUus^ etc., bears a suificlcnt testimony not only to the 
geniality of the climate, but also to the capability of the soil in thig 
district. Transitions to the Flora of New South Wales were here 
perceptible everywhere. 

After a short journey to the Buchan Kiver, I returned home, in 
consequence of the early commencemeut of the rainy season, in the 
middle of April, having traversed the country in various directions to 
the extent of more than 2600 miles. How fnr the Plora of Vic- 
toria has been enriched during this journey, may be observed by 
referring to the annexed enumeration, which comprises, in addition 
to those plants brought forward in my last year's Report, 391 Dicoty- 
ledonece and 105 MonocotyledonecBy of which nearly the .fourth part 
was formerly unknown. Thus also 130 genera and 20 Natural Orders 
of Cotyledonous plants have been incorporated into our flora, one 
of the latter, Menisperme^B, formerly foreign to Australia. Ten of the 
additional genera were also previously unknown in this part of the 
globe {Myosurus, Cocculus, HiUcJdnsia , Aimnannia, Glinus, Celastrus, 
Centella, Erigeron, Antennaria, TJdord)\ whilst six others are either 
entirely new or hitherto undescribed {Asterolasia, Ilalothamnus, Erio- 
diiion, Osteocarpum.y Juncella, Electrospermd). Others again were pre- 
viously thought to be confined to Yan Diemen's Land, together with 
some here also indigenous Mammalia, amongst the latter the Tasma- 
niau lly5X3iia {Thjlacinm cynocepJialus), and the Tiger-cat {Basyurus 
maculalus) . 
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The entire sum of species contained in the accompanying list, com- 
prising, for the first time also, the lower Cryptogamic orders, amoimts 
to 726, with 250 additional genera, by which the number of Victorian 
plants enumerated last year will be advanced to nearly 1700 really 
indigenous species, comprehending 680 genera and 134 Natural Or- 
ders, — ^numbers to be considered already as proportionately high for 
the extra-tropical latitudes and the area of this colony. It is probable 
that these comprise more than three-fourths of the indigenous plants, 
if we exclude Fungi, of which it is yet impossible to ascertain the 
number with any approach to correctness. In the compilation of 
that part of the catalogue which contains the lower Acotyledonea^ I 
have enjoyed the services of some botanists of the highest rank, who 
made these branches of phytology their more exclusive study, and 
whose assistance I most gratefully record on this occasion. Messrs. 
Hampe and C. Miiller performed the examination of the Mosses; 
Professor Al. Braun that of the Characece, and Dr. W, Sonder, for the 
greater part, that of the Alga, I have further to acknowledge the aid 
which I experienced in the classification of others of these dijficult 
plants from Professor Harvey, of King's College, Dublin, who intends 
to pursue his algological researches during this summer on our shores, 
and from whose long experience and extensive knowledge we may ex- 
pect the most perfect elucidation of our Marine Flora. 

The general proportions of Dicotyledonous plants to Monocotyle- 
donea remain, by the additional species of this year, mainly unaltered, 
namely, about seven to two, as formerly stated, in the southern and 
south-eastern parts of the colony; although, by a decrease of Monocoty' 
ledonea in the north-western desert, an approach is perceptible there 
to that relation which these divisions of the vegetable kingdom bear to 
each other in Western Australia and in the sub-tropical part of South 
Australia. The series, however, of Natural Orders, with reference to 
their greatest number of species, received considerable alteration by the 
large increase of the Composita and several other orders in the desert 
tracts, and by the disappearance again, at various places, of other 
groups which predominated in the south. But, as nearly all the main 
localities have now been traversed, the series of the most prevailing 
Natural Orders may be at this time considered fixed for the whole 
colony, in the following arrangement, if we omit, as not yet sufficiently 
examined, the lower AcoiyUdoneai namely, — Composita, Leguminosa, 
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QraminecB, Myriacem, Chfperoide^^ SaUolQcec^, Ftotmcem^ Mlices, Or- 
chideeSt ^acride^t Blosme^^ Uttthell^&rtBi LiliacecB^ LabiaUe^ Oruc^fen^t 
Good^iiase^i Scrophdarin^t Eupho^rhiaceiS,. 

Probably tbe descriptioiis of the new plants discovered last season 
will necBive an abridged publication in the Transactions of tiie Philoso- 
pbiwd Society or of the Melbourne Institute. Manuscripts have also 
becu periodically transmitted to Sir William Hooker for his Journal, 
accompanied by corresponding specimens. All these scattered notes 
will be hereafter collected in a popular form for a Flora of Vic- 
toria. 

Seeds of the indigenous plants have been gathered during my jour- 
ney, when season and opportunity permitted, and not only for our own 
establishment, for they have been also distributed, to the amonnt of 
nearly 3000 lots, to the Royal Gardens at Kew, the Botanical Gardens 
of Hohart Town, Sydney, Cape of Good Tlope^ Mauritius, Calcutta^ etc* 

I beg to conclude these remarks with a few observations on the 
utility of such of our vegetable productions as were not alluded to in 
my last report. 

The woods stand in this regard prominent in importance- The Blue 
Gum tree of Van Diemen^s Land {Ettcali^ptua globulus) is found abund- 
antly iu some of the forest districts, principally of the south, and is 
already so well known for its colossal size, as to render it superfluous 
to quote the statements made of its vast dimensions. Of the circum- 
ference of the stem instances are on record, by which this tree ranks 
only second to the famous Boabob from the Senegal. The experiments 
instituted in Van Diemen's Land have shown " that its elasticity and 
strength exceed generally those of all woods hitherto tested ; " " it is 
equal in durability to oak and superior to it in size;" and therefore 
highly esteemed for ship-building. Other Eucalypti likewise deserve 
attention, on account of the beauty and durability of their wood, in 
consequence of which qualities one of them, from the south-eastern 
frontiers, received there the name of the Mahogany tree. The wood of 
Callistemon salignus, although seldom of large dimensions, stands here, 
perhaps, unrivalled for hardness. The fragrant Myall wood, so well 
adapted for delicate ornamental work, is obtained from Acacia homalo- 
pjiylla^ and some allied species in the Mallee desert. The well-known 
Blackwood (Acacia melanoxylon) , in some localities called Light wood, 
attains in the Fern-tree gullies an enormous size, and yields a splendid 
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material for famiture, at once most substantial, and capable of a higli 
polish, being also recommended for the finishing work of vessels. The 
Myrtle tree of Sealer's Cove and the Snowy River (Acmena fiorlhunda) 
is also remarkable for its straight growth and its excellent wood. The 
Australian evergreen Beech i^agw Cunnmghami) forms a noble tree, 
sometimes more than a hundred feet high, of which the wood takes a 
beautiful polish. Omitting such kinds as are more generally known, 
I may yet mention as useful, chiefly for ornamental work, the Sassafras 
wood (from Atherosperma moschatum), the Lomatia-wood (from Loma- 
tia jpolymorphd), that of the Tolosa-tree (Fittosporum bicolor), the Musk- 
wood (from Euryhia argophylld)^ the Iron-wood (from Notelaa ligus- 
trina)y that of the Oil-fruit tree (Elaocarpus cyaneus), the Zieria-wood 
(from Zieria arborescens), that of the Heath-tree {Monotoca eUiptica), 
and of the Australian Mulberry-tree (Fseudomorua Australasica), 
Samples of those kinds, which are met with on Wilson's Promontory, 
have been procured for the Paris Exhibition, and may give some addi- 
tional proof that we possess woods here for any purpose, with the 
exception perhaps of such as are fit for larger ships' masts. 

Many other plants of practical value were noticed during my last 
expedition, amongst them a kind of New Zealand Spinach {Tetragonia 
inermis) ; an undescribed Elder-tree (Sambucus xanthocarpa) ; a sort of 
Hottentot Fig {Meaembryanthemum pracox)^ from the Murray Desert, 
deserving cultivation for its agreeable fruit. To the series of native 
fruits enumerated last year might be further added NUraria Billardieriy 
and several species of Exoearpus, Lettcopogon, and Lmanthe, Under 
the name of Australian Sarsaparilla, either the stems of Hardenbergia 
monophylla, or of MuhlefihecMa appressa and complexa, are employed ; 
whilst a plant closely allied to the American root (jSmUax spinescens) 
remained hitherto unnoticed. 

Turning, finally, to our future prospects, as afforded to us by the 
enjoyment of the serenest climate and by the extensive fertility of the 
soil, I venture to say, that no praise too high can be bestowed in a 
general view on the productiveness of our adopted country. We 
possess in the Southern hemisphere, what the ancients in the Northern 
called " regiones felices," — those happy latitudes of a warm temperate 
zone, in which Nature with a prodigal hand offered prominently, amidst 
so many other gifts, the Cerealia, the Olive, and the Vine, and to which 
we there have added from the far East, the Orange, the Tea ; from 
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India, the Rice ; and from tlic New Worlds the Maize, CassavQi Arrow- 
root, Tobacco, cad so mnny other trcasiiros of tlie vegetnbhi world, on 
which mankind now rdy for luxury nnd enpport. All tbcae rany be 
hero aucce&afully produced aloii" with those whicb we eryoyctl in the 
oounlry of our youth, and will, I trusty with the mighty reaourcea of 
our niint^rtil ^vealtb^ render thia country one of the most deJightfvil tuid 
prosperoua of ibc globe* 
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Eairacts fivm th^ Jttrori Reporin on some (j^ ^^ Vegetable Pkoducts 
qfi?w Madras ExkibitLon of 1B55, 

CANARA. 

A very exteuaivc colJcetioa of medicinal BubstanceSi illustmting the 
Native Pbarmacopccin of Westeru Indin, hna been forwarded by the 
Locni Committee of Canara. This collection is not limited to indige- 
nous products — it contains not a few articles imported fjoju Arabia 
and elsewhere, which are often interesting, and their commercid routes 
are difficult to be traccdj but with the majority of them we are already 
acfjunintpd. The products^ being of n perishable nature^ did not nil 
arrive in a state fit for examination, and considerable obscurity involves 
the history of some of them, but, as a whole, the collection exhibits 
well the condition of the Drug Bazaars in that province, and the nature 
of the traffic carried on with the Persian Gulf. 

Amongst the Drugs we observe GambogCy Catechu, DikJcamully Gum, 
Cubebs, Colocynth, Assafcetida, TFood-oil (Bipterocarpus), Cocculus cor- 
difoUus, Sph(eranthus?, Plumbago Zeylanica, Acorus Calamus, Guilan- 
dina Bonduc, Argemone Mexicana, Ca?inabls Indica, Ch/perus?, Cocum 
Buttery and Sago. 

The Canara Committee have evidently taken much trouble in pre- 
paring the above collection, and the Jury consider it worthy of honour- 
able mention. 

TRAVANCORE, MR. WARING. 

The most valuable of drug collections, in regard to extent, variety, 
and the careful method in which they have been put up, is contributed by 
E. Waring, Esq., Eesidency Surgeon, Travancore, consisting of 241 spe- 
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cimens, accompanied with a descriptive catalogue of the drugs, and well 
dried specimens of the plants — ^the numbers being attached, correspond- 
ing with the vegetable products. This collection contains Star Aniseed, 
some remarkable Galls, Wood, Aloes, Butea Kino, true Kino, Mutty 
Paul, etc., also the root of a Smilax, which is reported to be a good 
substitute for Jamaica Sarsaparilla, Cocculus Indictis, Nux vomica, Ze- 
doaria, etc., Oroton Tiglion, Aristolochia Indica, Curcuma, The series is 
admirably arranged, and has been a source of much attraction during 
the Exhibition. The Jury awarded to Mr. Waring a First-class 
Medal. 

MYSORE, DR. KIRKPATRICK. 

The collection of medicines sent by Dr. Kirkpatrick, as part of 
the Mysore contribution, is very large and interesting. " In forming 
this collection " (243 specimens accompanied with drawings of some of 
the plants), Dr. Kirkpatrick writes : — " Care has been taken to include 
only such articles as there was reason to suppose were natural products 
of the Mysore Territories. DiiFerent preparations of several medicines, 
and a long list of medicinal substances procurable in the bazaars, have 
been excluded, because they were not products of Mysore." Amongst 
this collection, there are preparations of Boel, Tylophora asthmatica, 
JFrightia antidysenterica, Celastrus nutans, Guilandina Bonduc, Cucu- 
mis Colocynthis, etc., with practical comments upon their therapeutical 
value. For the reasons given in speaking of Mr. Waring's collection, 
and also on account of Dr. Kirkpatrick having submitted many of the 
substances to the test of actual hospital practice, the Jury award a 
First-class Medal. 

MADURA. 

A collection consisting of sixty-six specimens was forwarded by the 
Local Committee of Madura, containing some interesting drugs from 
the Pulney hills. 

POODOOCOTTAH. 

A small collection of drugs (forty-three specimens) was forwarded by 
H. E. the Tondiman Bahadoor of Poodoocottah. Many of the samples 
were unfortunately spoiled, being found covered with mould when the 
bags were opened. 

The following articles of Indian Materia Medica deserve special 
notice : — 



1. Oil of Lemoa Grass, or Cilronellej the produce of Jndropo^on 
ciirorumt ia exhibited from TravancoFej and olflo from Ceyloa by Mrs. 
Good sir 

2. Eoussfl-^Ass Oil, the produce of Andropogon Calamu^'aromaticta^ 
is exhiljiLcd from the Niaam's territoriea, by Dr. Riddel ; this is found 
to be a good flub^titute for the more expensive Cajeput Oilj and is a 
useful rubefacient* 

3. Cardol^t fl thickj black, oily substance, obtfliued from the peTiairp 
of Anacardbm occidmtitlet the Caahcw Nut, ia exhibited from Taiyore 
(Local Committee), and by Lieutenant HawkeiB. It ia a powerful 
TOBicotiug agent 

4. Borneo Camphor^ the produce of Dryobalanop9 Ckmphora : a small 
((uantity was brought over from Labuan, aa a curiosity, by Secoud 
Dreasur Pulnyaady, 

5. Country StrraaparUla^ the roots of Hemidesmua Indicu^^ have been 
aetit from almost every diatrictr but tbey vary considerably lu rn'oma, 
the bundle from Trichinopoly being the best. 

Syrup and extract from tlie indigenous plaiit growing at the foot of 
Courtalliim Hills, by First Dresser C, Appavoo Pillay, Tinuevelly* 

Dr. A. J. Soott has forwarded a ciyslaliized principle, called '^Hemi- 
d^iimim" which U found on examination to be an entirely new sub- 
stance, cxbibiLing a remarkable indifference botb to acids and al^teliea, 
crystallizing in a peculiar manner in hexagonal plates, which are sub- 
ject to rapid efflorescence. The only ascertained solvents are alcohol 
and ether ; it is perfectly insoluble in water, both cold and hot. These 
facts show that it is a substance of a very peculiar nature. The Jury 
recommend that this preparation be fully tested in hospital practice, 
along with the extract and syrup prepared from the same plant, and 
forwarded by First Dresser C. Appavoo Pillay. In consideration of 
Hemidesmine being a new product, the Juiy award a First-class Medal 
to Dr. Scott, and to C. Appavoo Pillay honourable mention. 

The late Mr. Gay's specimens of various pharmaceutical preparations, 
including Omum JFateVy Crystallized Sugar of Omu7)i, JFine of Sarsapa- 
rilltty Essence of Sarsaparilhy and Croton Oilj are considered creditable, 
and deserving of notice. 

[To be continued.) 
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Flants of Madeiba, etc. 

Mr. Nathaniel H. Mason has issued the following circular among 
his friends and the scientific public : — 

" I beg leave to inform you that -I am about to visit the Azores, 
Madeira, and the Canary Islands, for the purposes of scientific research. 
I shall collect Plants, Insects, and Shells, and objects of Natural 
History generally, and shall be glad to execute any commissions, either 
for living plants (especially Ferns) to be sent to England in Ward's 
Cases, or for dried collections. 

" I am well acquainted with Madeira, having resided for two years 
in the Island, and I have also visited Teneriffe. I have had consider- 
able experience in collecting and preserving plants, as it has been a 
favourite pursuit of mine for several years, so that I can promise that all 
specimens shall be of the most perfect character and preserved in the 
most careful manner. 

" Should you (or any friend) wish to avail yourself of this opportu- 
nity, I shall be happy to offer satisfactory references, as I am personally 
unknown to you. I may, however, mention the Firm in which my 
father is a partner, viz. Messrs. Bridges, Mason, and Bridges, solicitors, 
Eed Lion Square. My terms for dried plants would be £2 per hundred, 
and with regard to other objects I should be open to any fair arrange- 
ment. I shall be happy to furnish you with any further particulars 
of my plans you may desire, and trust you will excuse my taking the 
liberty of bringing them under your notice. 

" May I beg the favour of an early answer, as I am anxious to start 
as soon as possible, having numerous commissions from botanists and 
men of science ? I take out a dredging apparatus for Shells and Zoo- 
phytes. 

" I have the honour to be, etc., 

" Nathl. H. Mason. 

"17, Compton Terrace, Islington, Aug. 27, 1855." 

In addition to the above, we may give the following testimonial in 
his favour, from the pen of Dr. Lindley : — 

"Mr. Mason is well acquainted with Madeira, having resided for 
two years in the Island, and has also visited Teneriffe. We have had 
an opportunity of seeing some of his dried plants ; and it is not too 
much to say that they are among the finest that have ever been pre- 
pared ; not surpassed by even those of Bourgeau. 

"We have no doubt so favourable an opportunity of procuring 
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Madeira plants, especially the numerous benutifal species of Fero, will 
be gladly seized by our horticultural friends, wbo can (>Qmmunic!ite 
their wishes to Mn Maaon/* 

We cannot but wish him every success. 
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Lowe, E. J., Esq., etc. ^ J Naturnl EUiortf qf FebnSj BriiUh and 
I^iic, ioUh coloured lUu^irations* 8vo, London. 1S5S, Tarts 
L to lY. 

Ferns are becoming universal favourites^ both with cultivators of plants 
and collectors of specimens ; and few, if any of the tribes^ in the whole 
vegetable creation, can be more lovely or more graceful in forra and 
colouTj delicacy of texture, and elegant rajuificntioj:. The present workj 
though not so indicated in the title-page, is surely nwiinly intended for 
the fonner class of persona, namely cultivators; for we find it stated 
in the address, or advertisement, that ** the drawings will be chiefly 
taken from living specimens in t!ie author's own collection." And 
even if he has not overrated that collection at "500 good species/' 
yet that is but a comparatively small portion of " British and Fiotie 
Ferns," We come, however, to an approximation of the amount of 
species to be included in the work in another announcement in 
No. III., where it is stated that the work will consist of seven 
volumes, and each volume will have 75 coloured illustrations; and as 
there is rarely more than one species on a plate, the amount will not 
much exceed the number cultivated by Mr. Lowe. " It is also in- 
tended to add a new feature to the work, by furnishing a list of the 
parties who can supply plants of the species." We have then emi- 
nently a gardener's and a nurseryman's book, rather than a work 
destined for the botanist or the scientific student of Ferns ; and to this 
no one could offer any objection, if only so indicated in the title. Nay, 
we think that to have so done would render it more attractive, for 
many would be dismayed at the idea of purchasing coloured figures of 
all the known British and Exotic Ferns. The work is got up in a 
pretty form, good paper, neat type ; figures engraved and coloured ; 
fair representatives of the species intended, but sadly defective in ar- 
tistic execution, the graceful curvature and varied colouring being 
quite neglected ; so that on looking at Not/iocldcena tiivea, for example, 
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you see a flattened specimen with an entirely white under surface, or at 
Gymnogramma chrysophylla^ and you see an entirely plain yellow sur- 
face. Eoot and caudex are never represented ; nor any magnified por- 
tion either of the frond or fructification, both often quite necessary for 
comprehending the " Natural History of the species." There is in- 
deed, in all cases, at the head of each description, a woodcut, repre- 
senting a portion of the species, and so superior in point of exe- 
cution that we could have wished the author had confined himself 
to them. Many cultivators and nurserymen, no doubt, think differently, 
and no one can complain of the price, 1«., for four such coloured plates, 
as many woodcuts, and four leaves of descriptive matter. The latter 
is not indicative of one practised in botanical writing ; but a little care 
and attention, and following a good pattern, would enable the author 
to avoid errors committed in the numbers now before us, and he seems to 
have addressed himself to the task without sufficient preparation. At the 
very first page, Gymnogramma (a genus) is called " Tribe 1." Gymno- 
gramma itself, we suspect, should be Gymnogramme (yvfivos, naked, 
and ypafxfXTf, a line— «-not " ypa/ifia, writing"). G, tartarea : this word 
means tartareous (not "infernal"). The yellow Gymnogrammes are 
not satisfactorily distinguished botanically, and there is no attempt at 
any specific character, as in all botanical works of modem times. Gym- 
nogramme rufa and G, tomentom are mere varieties of each other, as is 
seen in any good Herbarium collection (in which probably Mr. Lowe 
is deficient), where all intermediate forms may be observed ; yet the 
description does not hint at their close affinity. In the same way 
NothochUena craasifolia, "Moore and Houlston," is a mere form of 
N. trkhomanoides ; and we hope, as it is " not yet included in any of 
the Nurserymen's Catalogues," that it never will be. Nurserymen's 
catalogues are a great deal too full already. Under both these plants 
the term " caudate," applied to the base of the pinnae, is written for 
cordate. No synonymy is ever given ; — by synonymy we mean refe- 
rence to authors' works where they are previously described. There 
is a list of authors' names indeed, often calculated to mislead. 
Take Adianium concinnum, for example, where such reference is the 
*more required, because there is not one word of description by which 
this very distinct species may be recognized. After its name we find 
" Hooker, Humboldt, Presl, Bonpland, Link, Willdenow, Moore and 
. Houlston, Kunth (Kunze ? or should not Humboldt, Bonpland, and 
Kunth be brought together, as the authors of one work— H. B. K.P etc.). 
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Now *' Hooker/' following imiDediat4.^1y on the name of the plant, would 
lend to the inference that he was the author of the name, and not 
H, J3. K., with whom however it originated. Again, under the same 
plant, ^^ Adiantum cvneatam^ Hook.;*' this should he Hook, fil. In 
riuotiiig M.Pte, the accent 13 invariobly omitted. Cavanilles ia written 
Cavanelles. These errors are pointetL out in no hostik spirit* The 
author has much before him ; and the work is capable of great improve- 
ment, which we holieve an educated geutlcmau like Mr. Lowe 13 qidte 
capable of effecting, and of thua rendering his book, which is really 
undertaken with the best of motives, and from no love or expectation 
of lucre, really useful to horticulturists and lovers of Ferns^ 
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Moore, Thouas, F.L.8. : 7^e Pehns 0/ Great Britain and Irehnd; 

ed'iied by John Likdley, PL D., F.R.S-, etc. Imp. folio. Part VI. 

Nature-printed by Ueury Bradbury, London. 1856. 

This fine work is continued with ^at rogulariiy. The sixth Fnseicnlus 
ia now before us, containing Tab. 13, La^trea Htjfida, with its numerous 
^Jnonyms; for, though a rare plant in Bntairij It is not unfrefjuent in 
the middle and south of Europe, extending to Asia Minor and to Siberia. 
The Aepidiujtt argtitum of Kaulfnss, from Califamiaj 13 prouounccd to 
be the same J and it is a native of Massachusetts, on the east side of 
North America. 

Tab. 19 admirably represents the normal state of Lastrea cristata; 
Tab. 20 the var. uliginosa (Lophodiura uliginosum, Newm.) from Oxton 
Bog, Nottinghamshire. The two left-hand figures are derived from 
authentic specimens, which were communicated to the authors of the 
' British Flora/ and which they also refer to a state with broader and 
more deeply-divided fronds, of Aspidium (or Lastrea) cristatuniy in the 
seventh edition. The right-hand figure in the plate, however, has a 
very different aspect ; and, unless ascertained that it is derived from 
one and the same root with the left-hand specimens, would seem to 
deserve to be noticed as a third variety; or possibly it maybe a separate 
species, and one of the states of Asp. spinulosum, as defined by Hooker 
and Arnott. In outline it resembles the A. cristatum, in composition 
the A. spinulosum. We shall be glad to see how Mr. Moore will treat 
his Lastrea spinulosa, which is here indicated "Var. spinuloaa'^ under 
L. cristata, but reference is made to L. spinulosa (Plate XXI.) as a 
distinct species. 
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Observations on GLEiCHENiACEiE and Cyathe^s of Java ; by Me. J. K. 
Uasskaul : communicated in a Letter from Java, dated July, 1855. 

Mr. Hasskarl,* the able author of the 'Catalogus Plantaram in 
Horto Botanico Bogoriensi cultarum/ of the 'Plantae JavanicsB Ka- 
riores,' and several other botanical works, is now stationed at Preange, 
in Java, at the very base of the famous mountain Gedeh, where he is 
prosecuting his botanical researches with great zeal, and is paying par- 
ticular attention to, and fully describing, the various Ferns of that 
fertile island. He has been good enough to communicate to me the 
following notes on those genera and species which have first engaged 
his attention : and he has there the inestimable advantage of studying 
the most difficult genera with the living plants before him ; so that his 
remarks on the Cyat/iea owe much of their value to this circumstance. 
He has kindly promised, previous to publishing on a more extended 
scale, to communicate some notes on the JDicksoniea, Hymenophyllea, 
and JDavalliea, which will be most welcome to all students of Ferns. — 
Ed. 

Preange (Island of Java), July 25, 1855. 

I shall beg to relate to you some of my remarks on the Ferns : the 
full descriptions of the plants I shall send to you when they are printed, 
which I hope soon will be the case by the Batavian part of the Natural 
Society for the Dutch East Indies. 

Firstly, I will express my opinion that Gleichenia and Mertensia 
ought to form diflferent genera ; the similarity of habit cannot, I be- 
lieve, be sufficient reason to unite them, the insertion of the sori being 
very different, as you have indicated at page 2, Subgen. I. and Subgen. 
IT. of the Spec. Fil. ; but the name of Mertensia, Willd., cannot be re- 
tained, in consequence of Mertoisia, Eoth (DC. Prodr. x. 84), being of 
older date than that of Willdenow. 

GleicJienia vulcanica, Bl., seems to me not truly to be different from 
G. alpina, Roth ; the marks of distinction given by Mr. Blume by no 
means correspond with his plant, for the rachis is as much clothed with 
imbricated scales as with (tomentum) down. Kunze, in his Suppl. to 
Schkuhr's Ferns, i. 162, observes that his G. Boryi bears some likeness 
in the habit with the G, vitlcanica, Bl., or, at least, what he had received 

* This gentleman had recently the misfortune to lose not only his books, but his 
entire family, wife and four children, by shipwreck, on the coast of Holland, which 
they were just leaving to join Mr. Hasskarl in Java. 
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for itj but I cannot agree therewith. The O. imlcanica is tno&t aurelj^ 
dicLotonioiis, and ibe pinnae likewise, 

Glticliejiia htiffUstTna, Bl., belongs not to the Engleichenia^ bnt to the 
Mertemioi^ ^tnd is so uenrly related to G, exceka^ J. Sm., that 1 almost 
doubt if the Intter should roraaiu se|>arnted. Tlie second variety of 
G. lofi^kmna^ Bl., ought to form a new spcciesj which I Lad called in 
mUJluscript Mertenaia aretc^Jioid^B, Hsskl. ; g^igantea, pinnis oppositis 
elongftto-auhlineuri-oblongis, rhachi compbnata emarginata dense cauo^ 
tomeutoea et hiiie inde et pr^pritnis subtus palm miiiutb adpreasis 
muuita, pinnulia liiieuri-knceolatis acuminati^ tunc subfalc^tis dtcmiB 
profunde pinna ti fid is coriaceis subtus gkucis, ntrinquc preeprimis autem 
subtu3 flrffcA/wirfw-ferrugiiieo-lanuginosis suprti mox glabratis nitidis 
subtus deiu Bubglabmtisj laciuiis margine crista^formi cost?e soluinmodo 
juuctia Unearibus obtusis vix ncutiuscidia, mnrgine integenrimo revo- 
luto, venis fui'catisj soris snperficialibua crcbris e spomngiia 1-4 cou- 
formatia. — (Stipites fi^ pcd. tilt. \ frondea inoompkte evolutce 4 pinnas 
tiolummodo gcventeSj ^ pcd. longie, 3-3^ ped. lats; ; pinna 2 ped. Jonga^ 
fere 1 ped. lata.) 

Chfathea arboHiu Sm-j the essential chnructer of which, you obecrre, 
may be looked for iu the firm textmia and beautiful regular mforgia of 
the cup-shaped involucre or age; grows also on the declivity of the 
Gedeh mid Lauiij ^it the height oF 5000 feet- Justly you have united 
the Blsphenia with the Cyathea, and I wonder that Kunze, in Zollinger 
Verz. Herb. No. 2538, has revived that genus, making of this plant 
the Biaphenia orientalis, I am in possession of a specimen of Zollinger, 
signed by his hand " CyatJiea crenulata" a quite different species. Of 
this and the other arboreous Ferns I have preserved the whole plant, 
being for the most part of them in possession of complete fructiferous 
fronds and stems, which I could investigate in a fresh state. 

To C. spinulosa, Wall., I must refer a variety )8, muriculata, rhachi 
et stipitis apice muriculatis (nee spinulosis) ; here too belongs C, poly- 
carpa, Jungh., a, elongata, Jungh. Flora, 1847, p. 522. 

C. oinops, Hsskl. ; arborea, alta, stipitibus brevibus punctulato-asperis 
basi paleaceis cseterum cum rhachi tomento vineo denso stellato tectis 
subteretibus supra sulcatis castaneis, fronde ovali-elliptica utrinque 
acuta coriacea tripinnatifida, pinnis oblongis acutis, piunulis lineari- 
oblongis acutis profunde (ad apicem sterilem et sterilibus minus pro- 
i'unde) crenato-serratis, margine revoluto, supra e venis furcatis, basin 
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versas Dunc bifurcatis sulcatis subbullatis, subtus concavis rigidis ; sons 
copiosis femigineo-fuscis in lacinia quaque 12-16 biseriatis yenarum 
alls insertis grandibus densis, dein confliieiitibus, tolas fere lacinias 
apice excepto occupantibus ; indusio tenerrimo primo cupulseformi mem- 
branaceo, mox bifido et laceratim evanido; rhachibus secundariis et 
costis oostulieque dense vtn^o-tomentosis et paleis ferrugineis nitidulis 
obtectis. — This species has some affinity to C. crenuUUa, BL, but differs 
from it: ladniis acutioribus profunde crenato-serratis, supra bullatis 
rigidioribus, tomento vineo rachium et prseprimis sororum copiosorum 
indusio tenuissimo membranaceo, dein subevanido. Stem 40 feet higli. 
This Fern grows at the height of 8000 feet on the Gedeh. 

C, leukophaeSy Hsskl. ; arborea (lO-lS'), stipite rhachique muricu- 
lato-aculeatis, fronde tripinnatifida ooriacea siccando supra Candida 
glabra; pinnis oblongo-lanceolatis acuminatis plerumque petiolatis, 
pinnulis lineari-oblongis acuminatis basi inaequaliter truncatis valde 
pTofimde pinnatifidis, laciniis lineari-oblongis acutis margine ad apicem 
serrato-crenatis reflexis, venis pinnatis furcatis^ soris ad alam venarum 
insertis globosis, indusio membranaceo lucidulo globoso mox irregula- 
riter lacero et dein toto evanido. — Mr. Teysmann, who superintends 
the Botanic Garden of Buitenzorg, found this Fern on the Dileng 
mountains. Differt a C. dealbata, Sw. : stipite rhachique baud tomen- 
tosa aculeatis, pinnulis subtus baud glaucis, laciniis linearibus nee ob- 
longis, soris fere totis obtectis, basi indusii baud paterseformi remanent!, 
fronde coriacea ; — a C, meduUari, Sw., diff. pinnulis baud lato-lanceolatis 
epaleaceis, laciniis acutis et aculeis stipitis et rhacheos baud luridis ; — 
a C. crenulata, BL, diff. stipite et rhachi muriculatis, pinnulis lineari- 
oblongis, rhachi et costa glabris, laciniis ad apicem crenatis. 

Now I proceed to AUophila^ and I shall begin with the A. contami- 
nans. Wall. From this species I distinguish five forms or varieties, 
some of which I in the first instance regarded as new species; but 
having found the intermediate links, I think it better not to augment 
too much the new species. It will I think be necessary to give a 
new diagnosis of the species, that thereby may be included the said 
varieties also. I propose the following one : — Arborea, trunco medulla 
alba crassa pleno et stipitibus basi dense paleaceis cum rhachi primnria 
et secundariis valde armatis; frondibus 2-3 -pinnatis subtus glaucis 
praeter rhaches secundarias et costas supra tomcntellas glabris ; pinnis 
oblongis acutis, pinnulis oblongo-lanceolatis subulatis profunde pinna- 
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UBdiaj basi plcrum^jue piniuitia, kciniia (ant piimuti^ sccundariia) iuie-* 
ari-oblongis aciitia aut acumiuatb, nd pmuarum upioea oblongis acutia 
Hut obtusiusciilis, inargiue aubrcflexo obsolete crenvilrtio, ad costam 
costulasi^ue sLibtu3 ^quaraults btiLUtis fimbnatia miuutia caducu aut 
tenuibus clongaiia setuJoaia plus minua poraistetitibus obsiLiSj dein au-^pc 
nudia ; aoris vcnia pkrumqtie S-S^farcalis, ad a pice m laciiiianim siiu- 
plidtcr fiircatia ad a]a3 insertis, in lacima quequu ^-Berrati^f casque su- 
pra medium aui basi solummodo roriiia od apicem u&c|uc obtcgcitLi1>u9 ; 
involuoro teiiuiaaimo araclinoideo, max ev^nido lacerato; reccptaculo 
globoao piloao. — Ynr, a, rohusta^ Hsskl., la the form whicb abountl^ in 
the lower eituatiousj from 3000 to 4600 feet; the stem arrives only 
to a height of 15-20 feet^ but ie ou the top nearlj^ i\ foot thick:; the 
fronds are 9*-9Jr feet long, aud in the luidst 5 feet broad; the scales 
are few, small, aud deciduous* — Var. j3, Hijuamulata^ 11., growiug^ at 
the height of 8000 feet, the stem 45 feet high, on the top ouly 5^ 
inches thick ; ttie lacinia^ (I found this one ouly stcnle 1) subiiitegerrima; 
obtuste rarius acutiuscul^, costts coatulisque utrlnquc prteprimis autera 
subtua dense pnleaceia; the scales are somewhat larger than that of a. 
— Yar. y, deyi&a^ Hsskl \ the stem is 40 feet high ; the lacinia? are 
oblonga>, aublioeari^oblougaj, fa lea tic aculiusculaj aut obtusitj steriloa 
paulo latiores, costulae utrinque glabrffi, squamulis bullatis raria; soris 
densis couflueatibus, fere totas lacinias obtegcnlibus. This oae grows 
at a height of 4500-5000 feet. — Var. 8, mikrolobos, Hsskl. ; pinnis 
pinnulisque raris distantibus elongatis, laciniis parvis subintegerrimis 
acutis, antecedentis fere dimidio brevioribus. The stem is 40 feet 
high, the fronds very small, and few. This I found near the warm 
cataracts of the Gedeh ; perhaps only a very old state of one of the 
former varieties. — Var. €, aeiulosa, Hsskl. ; laciniae elongatae pinnis 
raris parvis (2^ feet long, not quite 1 foot broad), costis costulisque 
subtus paleis setulosis sat longis albidis patentibus praeprimis in parti- 
bus sterilibus obsessse ; the trunk high, and the stipites are almost 
verticillate, eight growing together at the same height. In consequence 
of the copious medullary substance, principaDy in the larger, or rather 
thicker stems, like the a, I had called it formerly A. myelopoios, but I 
think it better not to separate it from the A. contaminans, Wall. I 
have tiVioi\\eiX AhopJiila, which I cannot separate from the caudata, Sm., 
but you call that species ine^riiisy while my one has the stipes muricated ; 
perhaps your specimens are only pinnae or the top of fronds, where the 
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murices are not to be found ; all the remaining signs are consistent 
with your description. A, externa ^ R. Br., you have put under Oyodhea 
tneduUarU; the AUophila which Bl. En. 246, has designed by this name, 
is surely an AUophila; there is no rudiment of indusium to be seen. 

A. melanopus, Hsskl. ; arborea (10-15 feet high), stipitibus basi 
valde aculeatis, apice cum rhachi submuticis asperulis, frondibus 3 pin- 
natifidis ovato-oblongis acutis membranaceis subtus leviter glaucescen- 
tibus, pinnis elongato-oblongis acutis aut oblongo-lanceolatis acnmina- 
tis, pinnulis lineari-oblongis acuminatis profunde pinnatifidis, laciniis 
lineari-oblongis obtusis aut acutiusculis subfalcatis planis obsolete cre- 
nato-serratis, soris alis venarum furcatarum insertis, costulis approxi- 
matis -l—f laciniarum obtegentibus dein confluentibus ; rhachi subte- 
tragona glabriuscula inermi, paleis minutis subtus ad costulas cadu- 
cissimis, ad apicem trunci et basin stipitum nigrescentibus grandibus 
copiosis dein deciduis. — This Fern, which grows at the height of be- 
tween 4-8000 feet in the woods of the Gredeh, differs from A, lepi- 
fera^ J. Sm., stipite inermi, rhachi punctata aspera supra pilis longis 
adpressis vestita, pinnulis longiter subulatis paleis crinitis paucis. 
Your A, crinita, fronde coriacea, rhachi paleaceo-crinita, supra undique 
pilosa, laciniis anguste ovato-oblongis margine reiiexo subtus in costulis 
venisque pilosis, soris paleis crinitis tectis, differs from A. exceUa^ R. Br., 
laciniis acute serfatis margine reiiexis, inferioribus subauriculatis venis 
2-3-furcatis ; — ^from A, gigantea^ Wall., defectu aculeorum, trunco al- 
tiori, pinnis ovato-lanceolatis opacis, pinnulis oblongo-lanceolatis laci- 
niis ovatis, rhachi strigosa, venis simplicibus, receptaculo calvo, soris 
in medio inter costas marginesque. 

The diagnosis of A. ((Jknoopkora, Bl.) iomentosa, Endl., is not suffi- 
cient ; here I offer a new one : — Arborea (25 feet high), stipite rhachique 
supra lanato-tomentosa et subtus dense paleacea muricato-acideatis, 
frondibus ovatis tripinnatifidis aut triplicato-pinnatis coriaceis supra gla- 
bris, subtus cum rhachibus secundariis prseprimis autem in costis costu- 
lisque dense fulvo-lanato-tomentosis et paleis imbricatis longissimis ad- 
pressis densissime obtectis, pinnulis lineari-lanceolatis acuminatissimis, 
laciniis (aut pinnulis secundariis) linearibus obtusis subfalcatis crenu- 
latis, sed margine revoluto quasi iutegerrimis et acutis, venis 2-3-fur- 
catis, soris inter paleas et tomentum costse et costidarum plane occultis. 
— I am not quite sure if this will not prove your A. crinita^ but the la- 
ciniae of this are ovate-oblong, very tomentose^ linear ! — And lastly, 1 have 
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J. Rfstikeit Prsl., I believe, but am not quite sure, if thia species truly 
belongs to my plant : if ao, it is n yaviety, which I called /?, mgustata ; 
pinnulis angustioribus aciimiii^tissitnis, ad npicera pinuarimi extrorsura 
subfalcatis, ad baain costs rura ad pr esse pnleaccia, eoatia Bterilium et 
coslulis paleis pnrvis buUatis obtectia. — I believe that the Chnoophora 
Inrida of Bl, will belong to thiB apeeica, but, by tlie &bortn^a of the 
diagnoses, there can be oaly a gueas at it. 

1, Gkichenin ttilctttiicu, B!. 

%. Jlertcnsiagigont., Prj?, ^.gltiucfl, Il^k 

5, fi Aracbuoidcs, MnjtJti 

6« ,1 bifaroata, JCan^ff, 

7. ^, ditliot., W//d., a, ripdai i?/, 

8, ., $, duugiLta, Zeii. 
fl. „ y, vtnisa, ^/. 

10. ^, B, tencm, 5^. 

12. „ Tcststo^ Kttn^. 
18. k, a, elongata, ZoU. 

14. Cjofthea ftrboreo, Stn.^ ^t pdQiib. 

15. „ Javanica, Bl, 

16. „ spinulosa, JTall. 

17. „ /3, muriculata, HssX:l. 
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Botanical Notices on a Journey into the Interior of Southern Africa, 
in company witJi Mr. Burke ; by Charles L. Zeyher. 

{fiontinued from p. 344 of Vol. V. of the London Journal of Botany.) 

The country over which we travelled the first day of the breaking 
up of our encampment, had an undulated form, similar to the large 
tract over which we had travelled since we left the Orange Eiver, of a 
grass-like vegetation ; but, as the dry season had set in already, had lost 
its luxuriancy and look of freshness of former months. We steered for 
the whole afternoon over a trackless wilderness, inhabited oidy by thou- 
sands of various kinds of game, and halted on an elevated spot for the 
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night, from whence the course of the Sand River could be seen abready 
at a considerable distance, running below in a W.N.W. direction 
through a wide valley of green meadows, the end of which was seem- 
ingly limited to our sight by the vapours of a far-distant gloomy hori- 
zon. We rambled about during the limited space of daylight towards 
sunset, in search of botanical objects about the spot of our night- 
quarters ; the field was however very much exhausted of its vegetable 
growth, by the great number of various kinds of game on the hills in 
every direction, so that it was difficult to find suitable specimens of 
plants ; the only thing worth mentioning was a kind of Polygonum^ 
No. 1452, an aquatic plant, growing in periodical pools of water; 
its purple-looking flower-spikes rising over the surface of the water, 
giving a cheerful look to those little ponds; flowering specimens of 
Limosella, likewise aquatic plants, were growing on the banks of these 
water-pools. We started early the next morning ; our course was de- 
scending for several miles before we reached the banks of the Sand 
River, which we found exceedingly difficult in fording, on account of 
its steep banks and the great masses of drifting sand ; our teams had 
a hard puU to extricate the waggons, and to bring them on the opposite 
banks. Although there was now only a small stream of water running 
in its channel, the high and abruptly-broken steep banks of that river 
showed evidently that at some periods it had been a formidable gulf, 
aud a barrier arresting the proceedings of travellers, admitting neither 
fording with waggons nor on horseback. As there is scarcely any kind 
of trees to be seen, its banks have a dreary appearance in comparison 
to many other rivers in South Africa. Close on its abrupt sides were 
just flowering the prickly shrub of Melolobium calycinum, Benth., No. 
394, and Oxygonum? No. 1451, an annual creeper. The right bank of 
the Sand River about here, where we forded it, is girded for a consi- 
derable length by moderate hills, which we ascended, and afterwards 
made our way over a tolerably level table-land; the north-westerly 
limits we reached towards evening, when we descended again, and took 
our night-quarters near to the temporary mansion of an emigrant family, 
which we left the next morning, and shaped our course in a north- 
westerly direction towards an obtuse conical hiU, rising over the ele- 
vated ridge of a plain, being a table-land, and lying between the Sand 
River and the Falsrivier. The emigrants baptized this hill again 
" Dornkop," on account of its woody appearance, standing quite iso- 
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Uted amidst extensive gnissy plains, tmvlng, for the most part^ thorny 
Acacias amongst its arborescent vegetation, antl as there is incntioa 
tmi(k already of a similar hill bearing that name^ they may be mis- 
taken Hometijnea one for the otter. We passed, only n short distance 
from thot hill, on our way towards the Bloemspriiit, a tributary of the 
Palsrivier, and halted over-night on a spot at no great distance from 
the first^mentioned river, which we beheld on our right side the follow* 
ing ilay, joining it for a while over a fertile-looking, extensive valley, 
in wbieh many of the emigrants Lad pitched their tents as a temporaiy 
residence, many of whom we passed that day. The zoological collec- 
tion became increased by several kinds of bird a j belonging to the genus 
Cur^oriuSt resembling mnch in habit and form the true O^m, hut much 
&ui;dlcr, occnrring chiefly upon knrroo-like places; they seem to feed 
upon insects, capemlly upon anta and smaller kinds of beetlesr 

The vegetation along the valley of the Bloemspruit has a difTerent 
nppearance to those tracts we had hitherto seen before, and seemed very 
wholosome for cattle and sheep, and also well adapted for gardcuing 
and agriculture^ the advantage of which attracted and persuaded tlic 
farmers to remain here. We reachedj towards evening, several families 
of emigrants, whose houses were built of stronger materials, close to 
the junction of the Bloemspruit with the Falsrivier, One of the iu- 
hnbjtants here, a Mr, Styn, kept the civil function as a fie Id- cornet over 
the emigrants, who lived here about ; they were very kind towards us, 
and we remained here for several days, as the rivers were unpassable, 
caused by some heavy thunder-showers. 

The tops of many of the surrounding hills, dispersed in that mode- 
rately extended valley, were crowned with various kinds of trees, giving 
a lively and pleasant appearance to the surrounding country, compared 
with the vast and dreary regions lying in the rear of us. The contrast 
was striking, to witness the influence of a sheltered situation in an 
elevated country like this, with much vegetation. The winter season 
had commenced already, and was felt very sensibly during night on the 
more elevated regions. The climate in the more depressed valley here 
was comparatively milder, and very favourable to the existence of the 
perfect dicotyledonous orders of plants. 

The channel of the Falsrivier, towards the junction with the Bloem- 
spruit, lies more than a hundred feet deep, between narrow banks, 
barely wooded with shrubs, and although a considerable distance from 
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any deep running large river, there were fresh tracks of numerous otters 
impressed on its sandy banks. 

We forded the Falsrivier only a few hundred yards' distance from 
our last station, the drift being very rocky and bad, although consi- 
derably wider than the Bloemspruit ; and the waggons were put to 
trial of their strength on that difficult pass. Having crossed both 
rivers safely, we steered towards an elevated grassy plain, of a uni- 
form aspect, like others which we had passed before ; its loneness being 
broken only by the multitudes of game, as on the plains between the 
Sand Biver and the Bloemspruit. Although it is dangerous in these 
quarters to travel during dark, on account of the lions, which are nu- 
merous everywhere where there is plenty of game, we were obliged to 
do so, as we wished to halt during the night near some water. Listen- 
ing, as we went on, to the croaking noise of frogs, as an indication 
of fresh water, for which purpose they are very useful to travellers 
in these strange regions, by telling with their voices during the night 
where to find that liquid they long for, we had the satisfaction of be- 
ing conducted by their far-sounding yells to some pools of fresh water. 
During the time that we unyoked our teams we were welcomed by 
a pair of young dogs : our hope was that they belonged to some- 
body not far from us, but the question was shortly resolved, when 
we found that their owner, who had spanned out at the same spot 
the same day, or the day before, had left the poor animals behind 
when he started, and mercilessly given them over to their fate. It 
was fortunate for them that we arrived, as there would be very 
little chance for them to escape destruction during the night, by 
the teeth of the spotted hyaenas, who were very numerous about 
here, and are very fond of the flesh of the canine race. It is 
known to most of the Cape colonists, in order to be sure of killing 
hysenas, that they sacrifice a dog as a bait, by fixing him on a spring- 
gun ; a mode by which the farmers not seldom destroy the enemy 
of their flock. 

We took the two little orphans with us the next morning when we 
started, and reared them up; they became very useful companions 
afterwards, being watchful sentries during the night, and amply repaid 
the pains we took to carry them with us during the first few weeks. 
The route we travelled led us over a low tract of ground, evidently 
liable to be inundated to some extent during the rainy season, being 
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inbaLited by many kinds of water-bird* ; likewise several sorts of he- 
rons; and, anioiigat others, Ibe litis rdigwsa of the (incienta^ occur- 
ring only in Stiltlanba Bny, of the Cape Colony \ we were so fortu- 
nate as to get several fine specimens of this bird when we pfuased 
that swnmpy spot. We beheld the Ilhinosterkop m front> soon reaebed 
itj and aa there was nn abundance of wood^ we were persuaded to 
remain here; liowever fresh water was scarce. 

Thia remarkable blil is crowned, like tlio Dornkop, and others which 
we bad already passed, with various kinds of forest-trees, raising 
their wooded heads high over the far*extended plain, seemingly only 
limited by the horizon. It appears^ when aeen from a considerable 
dUtaace, like a tropical island, surronnded'by a va&t ocean. The fre- 
quency of a delusive mirage, completely concealing the ground for 
awhiJe, makes the deception oomplete ; and as these vapours of the 
atmosphere are vibrating through the influence of heat, the undu- 
lating motion gives a perfect idea of a wavy deep; whirlwinds, fre- 
quently raising columns of dust into the air, reaemblc the spouting of 
whales^ so that nothing is wanted to a perfect delusion. 

The trees of Acacia rolusla^ Burcb., constitute some part of the 
wood on that bill ; it was the first time we observed that kind of 
tree since our journey. The Acacia Capmm and A. Caffra^ ahbougli 
not rare here, bad their station more towards the foot of the bill, and 
extended even for some distance over a level ground. The tall flower- 
stalks, clothed with many bright reddish flowers, of Kalanchoe altei'namy 
Pers., n. 670, belonging to the Natural Order CrmmlacecB, frequently 
ornamented the rocks on open places where the beams of the sun could 
touch them. 

The accident, that one of the best horses died here, quite unexpectedly, 
alarmed us much, after having sacrificed much time already at Dornkop, 
waiting for the commencement of the healthy season for horses : the 
distemper attacked the animal so suddenly that it was on the eve of 
dying before we perceived that it was sick. It was serious to consider 
that all the horses we had with us might die before they were of any 
use to us. It was a sufficient proof how difficult it is to prognosticate 
the exact time when that fatal visitation commences and when it ends ; 
as its progress is often so sudden, that in less than one hour a healthy 
animal may become a lifeless carcase. The loss was great, being de- 
prived already of one of the best horses, which was destined for catching 
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young antelopes. It was however not practicable now to return several 
days' journey, in order to purchase fresh horses ; and having no alter- 
native, we left our station, the Ehinosterkop, again, and proceeded in 
a northerly direction towards the Ehinoster Eiver, as being the nearest 
station now in advance of us. 

Travelling over a level country, of a grass-like vegetation, for a con- 
siderable length, we beheld northwards in front of us a chain of detached 
mountains, rising, as we went on, successively higher above the northern 
horizon, till we arrived near the banks of the Nama Hari of Captain 
Harris's map, or the Ehinoster Eiver of the emigrants, having travelled 
fifteen miles that afternoon. We beheld those mountains still in front 
just opposite the river, where we halted that night. 

The Ehinoster Eiver runs in a very deep and narrow bed, being 
fringed below in its channel by venerable trees of the fine Salix Gariepina, 
Burch., or Willow of the Orange Eiver ; but on account of the banks 
being steep and high, the top of those trees scarcely raise their head 
above the level of the valley through which that river has cut its deep 
course. Its crystal, clear, and constant running stream, during the dry 
season, is a proof that it comes from a far distance ; most likely its 
sources are in the much elevated north-westerly ridges of the Drakas- 
bergen. 

It was difficult the next day to find a suitable drift for fording that 
river, as its deep and narrow bed continues for miles, similar to that 
of the Caledon Eiver. Having travelled for a considerable length down, 
along the left side of that river, we came to a suitable place, where we 
safely passed to the opposite side. During the time that we forded 
the stream, our dogs took pleasure in starting coveys of pheasants 
{Francolinua Swairuoniiy Sm.) out of the bushes along the banks of the 
river. They were abundant here, and we shot several of them. How- 
ever, one of our dogs, who continued barking, made us believe that 
there were more pheasants. He started into a dense bush when we 
came near to him, bringing out in his mouth a snake, of the kind they 
call " Spugg-slang," or " Spit-snake." They are considered very poi- 
sonous, and the poor dog being wounded in the struggle with that 
venomous reptile, showed dangerous symptoms soon afterwards. He 
began to stagger along the path which we travelled, and lost his sight. 
It was fortunate that we had fresh milk at hand, of which we gave 
him repeatedly to drink, with which valuable medicine we arrested 
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the progress of tbe poisoti, and the dog was iinally, though slowly cured. 
These kind of snakes are not rare in the weatem districts of the Cape 
Colony, towards Namaqualand, They can force, tlirough the hollow 
of their fang, when they are pursued hotly (as they instantly turn 
when they cannot escape, facing their combatant), a very caustic acid, 
smelling like formic acid, and spirt exactly into tbo face of their enemy. 
One instance 1 relate where I pursued such n kind of a snake, near the 
banks of the Kousie River. Huving no chance of escape^ it turned 
round and, facing mcj projected a frothy liquid towards me^ of which 
only a amail quantity touched the under part of my face, but the most 
of it fell on my breast. It was fortunate that the distance between me 
and the snake was about eight paces, otherwise tbe poison wonld have 
infallibly touched my eyes, and blinded me. Thinking that it was an 
Elak-snake when I pnrsued it, I had no idea of any danger at such a 
distance, until I received a warning of that dnTigt?roua reptile. We 
despatched it however; hut it cost one of out whip-stakes, which the 
waggon -driver broke when beating it. These kind of snakes seem to 
be equally dangerous when they bite with their teeth, as when they 
spirt through the boUow of their fang a poieonoua fluid into the eyes 
of their pursuant. 

We saw in front of us a number of hoiises, belonging to several 
families of the emigrants, soon after we left the river, and ascended 
towards an elevated spot, with the Ehinoster River at a short distance 
towards our left side, proceeding nearly parallel with it. As our custom 
was to travel on foot over the fields, joining our waggons at a distance 
as they went on, and carrying generally a gun with me, I was so for- 
tunate as to shoot a fine adult specimen of Vultur occipitalis, Burch., 
being obliged, however, to creep for a distance on hands and feet in 
order to come near him. This kind of vulture was first discovered by 
Dr. W. Burchell, the well-known and distinguished traveller. It seems 
that the most southern limit of that bird is about here, although they 
seem rare. We had opportunities afterwards, when we reached the 
Macalisberg range, to see them naore plentifully. They are smaller 
than the two other kinds, the F. auricularis and V. Bolbii, which are 
not uncommon within the Cape Colony. As the feathers of this kind 
of bird are cleaner than those of the two other sorts, it seems that its 
habit is not so gluttonous as that of its congeners. 

We were welcomed at the front of the farmhouses by Mr. Chr. 
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Hatting, a respectable old man, with whom I have been very well ac- 
quainted since the time when he lived in the Tarka (district of Cradock), 
where he was a farmer, and a man of large landed property. The settlers 
lived peacefully there until the Kaffir war broke out, when they were 
very much harassed by their thievish neighbours, and were finally com- 
pelled to sell their property and foUow the current of emigration. 
Leavmg that good-hearted people, whose houses were erected dose to 
the banks of the Ehinoster Eiver, the route led us chiefly over a country 
of detached hills, having on our right hand at no great distance a con- 
siderable high range of mountains, of a reddish and naked appearance, 
running parallel with the route. The Vaal River, or Likwa, which we 
reached towards dark in the evening after travelling fifteen miles, has 
forced its way through that mountain range, and enters just here at 
our station into extensive plains, running for a short distance first 
towards west through moderate hills, turning afterwards south-west, 
when it flows through extensive grassy plains. 

There were many new things, not observed before, amongst the ve- 
getable productions towards the vicinity of the Yaal Biver, but several 
were already decayed, or killed by the frosty nights during the winter 
season. Some species of plants, however, growing in sheltered places, 
oflfered still flowering specimens ; likewise a fruticose Mihiscus, No. 92, 
with yellow flowers; a creeping Hermannia, No. 120; Acacia hehe- 
clada, Benth., No. 509, having full-grown seed-pods ; Cephalandray 
No. 580; Heltchrysum, No. 875; Aptosimum? No. 1317; Barleria 
obtusa, N. ab E., No. 1415 ; Onidia?'No, 1490 ; Tra^ Capensia, No. 
1528; Androcymbium? No. 1711; Omitkogalum, No. 1684, etc. etc. 
These plants were growing chiefly on rocky places along the sheltered 
banks of the Yaal Eiver ; but the grassy neighbouring plains showed 
nothing but a dreary brownish colour as far as the eyes could reach. 
As a warm and moist atmosphere is so very essential to the luxuriant 
growth of the genuine Graminea, and the rainy season over a vast re- 
gion within the interior of South Africa occurs during the summer 
months, there is sufficient reason for the dry appearance of a grass-like 
vegetation during the dry winter. 

It was pleasing, and showed a great contrast against the dreary 
neighbouring plains, to see the banks of the Vaal]|Eiver bordered by 
many evergreen shrubs and trees. Its waters, which 'are running 
through the whole year, and were of a lucid transparency during the 
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winter seQaon^ become » muddy torrent during the rainy summer 
raonthsj and are often impassable for \v^ecks- The muddy colour of 
ita water haa given rise to the Dutch appellation of "Vaal Hivier/* 
meaning " Tallow Bivcr." Captain Harria calls it " Likwa,'* which 
ia most likely the Matabili name ; the more ancient name Beema to be 
" Kygariep" of the Koras HottentotSt who claim an older acquaintaacc 
with that river than the JVIatahilia. 

We remained on the left bank for sereral daya, to give our people 
time for washing their dothes, etc-, while we entered the plains for 
hunting. We met here for the first time the swift*muning boar 
{Fhascoc^psnts ^^ricanus), hut were not auccessful in getting a spe- 
cimen. We Btarted several lions from their hiding-places; hut as we 
were generally dispersed over the plain, no one durst singly enter into 
combat with the "king of the plains*" 

Many remnants of dvveUings on both sidea of the river, abandoned 
only a few yeara since, showed sutficiently the traces of the emigrants, 
who bad advaaced more northerly towards the iutcrtor. 

As the stream was shallow, we crossed the Vaal Ktver without diffi- 
culty; the many sunken rocks in the channel however mnke it dangerous 
to cross that river during the rainy season, when ita waters have lost 
their clearness. After travelling over a rough and hilly path, and 
having that range of monntain for a short distance longer on our right 
hand, like on the opposite side of the Vaal River, we entered again 
a plain, leaving the mountain range, and arrived towards evening 
near the dwelling of Mr. Du Plois, one of the emigrants, his hearty 
welcome inviting us to remain here for the night. The kind wife of 
the farmer showed us a skin of Manis Temminckii, a kind of Arma- 
dillo, an animal of the same habit as the Cape Ant-eater {Ozycteropu8 
Capensis), feeding during night, and which is rather of rare occurrence 
about these regions. They considered this animal a great curiosity, 
and expected to sell it to us for a good price ; but it was so badly 
stuffed and preserved that it was valueless, even if it were presented 
to us. The kind-hearted people gave a curious account of it ere we saw 
it, describing it to be a kind of a snake with scales, but having four 
legs. Their ignorance may however be excused, as there are no such 
animals within the Cape Colony to make them acquainted with them. 
{To de continued.) 
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Mb. Nathaniel Wilson on the useful Vegetable Froducts, especially 
the Fibres, of Jamaica. 

We have heard rumours, but we trust they are without foundation, 
of the want of Government support to the Botanic Garden in Jamaica ; 
and that Mr. N. Wilson, its active and very intelligent Superintendent, 
has left, or is on the point of leaving, the colony altogether. We 
have ourselves had occasion, in the great Paris Exhibition of the pre- 
sent year, to witness the necessity of some scientific knowledge, in the 
accurate determination of the plants which yield the various vegetable 
substances. The Jamaica collection there deposited, valuable as it is 
in extent, becomes tenfold more important from the correct nomencla- 
ture of the objects. To say nothing of the noble collections and fine 
specimens of the Woods, etc., it contains a series of Fibres of the island 
which is more instructive than any other in the Exhibition, because of 
the great pains that have been taken by Mr. Wilson to give the scientific 
and vernacular names, rendering it quite clear what is the exact plant 
which produces such and such Fibre ; while in other collections we find 
one and the same name (Fine-apple^ Aloe, Manilla Hemp, etc.) attached 
to Fibres from totally different (and to several kinds of) plants. " Si 
nomina pereunt, perit et cognitio rerum." Such names are worse than 
useless — they mislead. We believe the latest duties performed by Mr. 
Wilson in the island were to draw up a Eeport on the progress and 
usefulness of the Botanic Garden of Bath, St. Thomas the Apostle, for 
the past year, 1854, for the information of the Honourable the Board 
of Directors, and to prepare a full series of the Fibres, etc. for the 
Paris Exhibition. As these Fibres are described in the said Report, 
we are tempted to offer the following extracts. — Ed. 

By a continuous and extensive distribution of plants from this In- 
stitution of late years, this Botanic Garden has from a comparative 
state of obscurity been brought into one of practical utility and national 
importance, evidenced by the dissemination of thousands of plants, both 
useful and interesting, where such were never seen or heard of before. 
Consequently the limits of this Garden have rendered it totally inadequate 
to meet the exigency of the present demand, or to do anything like justice 
to the constantly-accumulating collection of plants, being only one and 
three-quarter acres in extents The new plants have therefore to be dis- 
posed without plan or arrangement, wherever a few feet of spare ground 
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can be found, and coBaci^uetitly they suffer much for want of space. 
You nn? aware of this circum stance, as I have metjtioned it in my last 
Be port. My object in agnin Ijringin^ the subject to your notice La that 
you maVj itt injunction with your gctjcral lleport on the atate of the 
Institution, lay before tlie Executive the circumscribed state and diffi- 
culties under which the Botanic Garden is now suffering ; in order that 
no time maybe lost in reroodellingj if possible, and placing the interests 
of the Garden on an extensive, permanent, and useful basis, adequate 
to meet the increasing wants of the commnnity, and to do justice to a 
popular, useful, and highly increasing science- 

The Cappaa and Cam dye-wooda, Nutmeg and Cinnamon plants, 
have been distributed to all jiarta of the island, and 1 have stiU a few 
on hand. As to their perfect suitability to this climate and soil, none 
need entertain the slightest doubt. The distribution of plants in general 
have amounted to 1730, all of which were fully estabhshed in baskets, 
so that no loss could possibly tnke place but by wilful neglect. 

The desire for growing now plants and adopting new staples is daily 
on the increase, and the neceaaity of a more varied cultivation among 
our agriculturists has become indispensable in keeping pace with the 
times and making the most of altered circumstances. I have many 
useful plants to recommend for this purpose before closing this Report, 
whereby largo tracts of waste land may be reopened advantageously at 
little outlay. 

The importation of plants last year has been unusually large, and 
of a varied description, comprising the following genera, viz. : — 



Bcehmeria nivea. 
Antiaris saccidora. 
Datura sanguinea. 
Jatropha pandursefolia. 
Clerodendron macrophyl- 

lum. 
Hoya grandiflora. 
Ardisia acuminata. 
Poinciana Gilliesii. 
Plumbago Capensis. 
Vanliouttia calcarata. 



Mediuilla speciosa. 
Nematauthus longipes. 
Habrothamnus Schottii. 
Dipteracanthus affinis. 
Abutilon Van-Houttii. 
Gardenia Thunbergii. 
Rhodostoma gardenioides. 
Goethea strictiflora. 
Coleus Bluraei. 
Maranta sanguinea. 
Ixora coccinea, superba. 



Dipladcnia spleudeus. 
Dipladenia urophylla. 
Hexacentris Mysorensis. 
Rhynchospermum jasmini- 

florum. 
Dracsena ferrea, var. 
Pterocarpus sp. from Pulo 



Rondeletia speciosa, major. 
Pandanus variegatos. 
etc. etc. 



The first-mentioned in the list is the celebrated Grass-cloth plant, 
extensively cultivated in China, and W'hose fibres make the finest cloth 
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the Chinese can boast of. I have not the slightest doubt as to its 
perfect adaptability to this dimate and soil, and in the course of a few 
years it may become a weed. The Antiaris is the notorious Upas-tree 
of Java, about whose virulent properties so many fabulous statements 
have appeared from time to time. The Pandanus variegatus is another 
addition to our textile plants, and one of the most noble and beautiful 
plants that ever adorned a garden ; the others on the list are chiefly 
new and interesting, collected in many parts of the world, and selected 
for this climate. 

By the acquisition of these plants, we can now boast of possessing 
the finest fibres and the greatest number of textile plants in the world, 
hitherto of no avail to the country in general, and held of little value 
by individuals, but which may now be turned to the greatest account 
in a national point of view; the universal demand and scarcity of Fibre, 
its high and daily increasing price, rendering the materials from which 
it is manufactured of the highest importance. We have many indige- 
nous a4d eminently textile plants diffused over the island, but partially 
or not at all known to be applicable for textile purposes, except to a 
few gentlemen acquainted with the botany of the country. I have 
therefore prepared for general information fifty-one samples of Fibres, 
the greater part of which are indigenous ; as you will observe by the 
following list comprising them : — 

Yucca gloriosa, Adam's Needle, 5-6 feet. Agave Americana. American Aloe. 

Tucca aloifolia. Common Dagger. Canna Indica. Indian shot. 

Bromelia Kdratas, Silk-grass leaves, 10- Triumfetta semitrUoha. Common Bur- 

12 feet. bark— a weed. 

Bromelia Pinguin. Pinguin. Malvaviscus ardoreus. Bastard or Wild 

Ananas sativa. Pine-apple. Mahoe. 

Mtisa sapientvm. Banana. Abroma augusta. Abroma. 

„ var. Martinique Banana. Kgdia calgcina. Tree, 25 feet. 

„ paradisiaca. Plantain. Helicteres Jamaicensis. Screw-tree. 

„ Cavendishii. Chinese Plantain. Quazuma ulmifolia. Bastard Cedar. 

„ violacea. Violet-flowered Plantain. Kleinhqffia hospita. Tree, 25-80 feet. 

„ coccinea. Scarlet-flowered Plantain. Sida sp. Shnib, 6-8 feet. 
ffelieonia JSihai. Wild Plantain. Ochroma lagopus, Down-tree. 

„ Brasiliensis. Ditto of Brazil. Cecropia peltata. Trumpet-tree. 
„ psittacorum. Parrot-beaked do. Cordia Sebestena. Scarlet Cordia. 
jR//««^« *^rra^«. Wild Pine (epiphyte). „ Gerascanthus, SjisiMiMm. 

„ usneoides. yfMVviit. „ w^wr^^y/Ztf. Man-jack, or broad- 

Pandanus spiralis. Screw-pine. leaved Cherry. 

VOL. VII. 2 X 
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0»rdia QfUococca. Cbanmj Cherry. 
Srcufimttpi i/furitiin. ]^ril1c*wood. 
FicUf filiiftictt. ladia-ruLber-treti. 
,, r^iipc^a. P^pul tree* 
„ wVrfWj- "Wild Pig-trto. 
n Americana. IViUl Hg^tTtn 
MibiiCU^ Ro^ft' Sinensis. ShoebWk-trec. 
„ liliifionn. lily-dowefred ditto. 
,1 ^iculihtut, OdiTB. 



„ tiiiaceiti. Sca-atdo ditto. 

Ihfphne ttnifulU. Burn-iiOBe bart 
fijrtM ntffi/5*ra. Cocoa-nut- 

PterocarpuM iantaiiwu. PterocftrpiM, 
Croi^aritt juncea. Raltlewort. 



The above list will be found to comprise fibre of auch quality and 
colour, from tbe Cocoa-nut Coir to filaments resembliuD: fine silk ia 
strength and lustre of appearanoCj as cannot be surpassed. 1 might 
have extended the list to greater length, hut I believe the cnuraeratioa 
will coavinoe the moat sceptical that this island abounds with a highly 
valuable description of textile plantSi eome of whieh are conaidered 
troublesome weeds. Those of a ligneous nature wiU aunually produce 
two pTops of shoots, from whieh good fibre may be obtained, ret^uiring 
no machinery whatever in preparing it for market. The method I have 
pursued, as being the most easy and simple, is this \ — Macerate the 
shoots until the cuticle or outer bark eeparates freely froni the true 
bark : the latter will then be removed readily from the ligneous part, 
ftud requires but little labour or knowledge to wash, dry, and pack the 
fibre for market : this would furnish healthy employment for children, 
the aged and infirm, and would not diminish the amount of labour on 
plantations. 

Tor the Plantain, Pinguin, and all similar herbaceous plants, machi- 
nery is absolutely necessary to separate and clean the fibre advantage- 
ously ; when this desideratum is accomplished, and with one or two 
years' practice, there is nothing to prevent Jamaica competing with 
any part of the world of ten times the same extent. The induce- 
ment to do so cannot be much greater than it is at present. I find, 
by a statistical account, that the imports of flax into the United King- 
dom during 1853 amounted to 94,163 tons 14 cwt., and, at the exor- 
bitant price of £110 per ton, to which the average price of foreign flax 
has already risen, shows a sum of £10,358,007, which has been paid in 
cash for foreign flax-fibre last year ; and since the prohibition of Eussian 
hemp into European markets, prices and demand are increasing daily. 

My motive for laying before you my views on this subject, and pre- 
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paring the samples of fibre for your inspection, is, that I am anxious 
to submit to you, and through you to the agriculturists and people in 
general of this island, the desirability and advantages in an individual 
and national point of view to be derived from the adoption and exten- 
sive cultivation of fibrous plants. As I have already mentioned, the 
great scarcity, exorbitant price, and widely-spreading demand for fibre 
throughout the world, render the materials of which it is manufactured 
of much importance, particularly in this country, where labour is scarce 
and dear, and agriculture at its lowest ebb. Many of these fibres will 
be found of superior quality, and produced in greater abundance than 
any grown in temperate regions. 

I have made a very moderate calculation of the produce of an esta- 
blished field with Plantains, which I find to be as follows : — 

An acre planted with suckers, at 10 feet apart, will contain 
435 plants, and the first year will produce as many bunches 
of fruit worth 6rf. . £10 17 6 

Each stem will yield 1 lb of finely-dressed fibre, worth 6d, . 10 17 6 



Amounting in all to £21 15 

There can also be raised on the same land, along with the plantains 
during the first year, a crop of yams, com, kidney-beans, and sweet 
potatoes, worth at least £20, thus realizing the first year iS41. 15«. 
The second year each plantain -stool will throw up three or more 
suckers, the quantity of fibre will thereby be tripled, and succeeding 
years would add to the produce ; and if the plantain is cut before the 
fruit is formed, the quantity of fibre will be fully one-third more, of a 
far superior quality. I may here remark that the Banana is a much 
hardier plant than the Plantain ; it will live and thrive at an elevation 
where the latter would not exist. In selecting any particular variety 
of the Mttsa for cultivation, great care ought to be observed, as on this 
point much of the success depends. 

In connection with this branch of industry, other plants, although 
of less importance, ought not to be lost sight of, being available in 
meeting a great deficiency as materials for the manufacture of paper, 
such as many of our very soft and spongy woods, which cannot 
be classed among timbers; the various and inexhaustible supply of 
tough withes, reeds, grasses ; and, perhaps superior to all, the refuse of 
arrowroot, as it comes from the mill, divested of its starch ; many tons 
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of tliis art auoually wastetl^ being thrown on the dunghill. The above^ 
inentioaed materials are far more likely to answer the purpose than the 
Bamboo^ so much used in China for making paper. 

I ahall conclude by briefly deacribiug another plant (the Poihos vio- 
lac^a)j ndmirably adaptf^d for all deacripttone of fine atraw-plats, par- 
ticularly wbcre fitrcngtU and riclmeea of appearatice are desired; its 
plat uill be fouud supenor to the best Leghorn plat. This plant, al- 
though an epiphyte, and growing plentifally at the roots and on the 
tops of tlie bigiicst trees, at an elevation on the mountains not under 
1000 feet, may readily be cultivated in woodlands aud moist places. 
The part made use of is the petiole, or footstalk of the leaf, whieb 
grows from eighteen inches to two feet long, and readily divides into 
strips of any dimensions, and contains a strong Hbre, which the com- 
mon plat made from the fau-palms does not, and seldom retains colour 
long. These advantages may tend to bring the plant into notice after 
awhile i and if, through ray humble endeavours, any of the undeveloped 
resources of the country are brought into notioCj a happy result will be 
effected* 



K.H., F.E., A,, and L.S. 

In consequence of my having recently received, from near Cork, a 
specimen of a Fern, supposed to be Asplenium fontanuMy Br., — Polypo- 
dium, L. — (but which proved to be a state of Ciatopteris fragUis), I 
have been led to direct my attention to the consideration of this beau- 
tiful species as a native of Great Britain. 

Hudson is the first authority for its being so deemed (Flora An- 
glica, p. 456): — "Habitat in muris antiquis et rupibus, supra Hamer- 
sham (or Agmondesham, Bucks,) Church, D. Bradney ; in locis saxosis, 
prope Wybourn in Westmorlaudia." To the first of these two locali- 
ties Sir James Smith, in * English Flora,' adds the remark, " Whence it 
was brought alive to Kew Gardens by the late ]\Ir. Aiton,* from whom 
I have a specimen; but the church has been whitewashed, and the 
plant destroyed." — In relation to the second locality Sir James Smith 
says, Z. c, " Mr. Hudson gathered the same in a stony situation near 

* It consequently appears in the *Hortu8 Kewensis,' vol. iii. p. 463, as a native 
of England. 
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Wybourn, in Westmoreland; or rather, perhaps Wibom in Cnmber- 
land." Mr. Hewett Watson (Cybele, iii. 275) jnstly observes that 
Mr. Hudson has given this second station more vaguely than the first, 
and without personal authority expressly cited." The same vagueness 
in regard to this locality unfortunately exists in the Herbarium of Mr. 
Lightfoot, formerly in possession of Queen Charlotte, now in that of 
Mr. Brown, who has just shown me, in that herbarium, true and un- 
doubted specimens of this British rarity, — so rare that some writers 
have wholly ignored its existence as a British plant ; while Mr. Watson 
has been led to remark, " It is to bejeared that we have at present only 
garden plants, or errors of name, as the data for considering A.fonta- 
num a British species." 

Lightfoot's specimens are attached to one leaf of a folded sheet of 
paper. On the opposite leaf is written, by Lightfoot himself, — 

'^ Fol^podium fontanum*' (here follow the synonyms and' characters 
copied from Linnaeus and Kay, adding the remark) : 

" Upon the rocks about Wybourn, Westmoreland ;" and then, 

" This I gathered on Ammersham Church, Bucks." 

One does not see well how the accuracy of this statement can be 
called in question. 

In the • Phytologisf for 1852, p. 477, a new locality, by " C. Wood," 
is given : viz. " On the south-west side of Tooting Common, in the cre- 
vices of an old wall of an isolated mansion, called Furze Down, the 
property of — Haigh, Esq., whence I obtained plants, and supplied 
my friends therewith." At the same time with this statement, Mr. C. 
Wood sends to Mr. Newman a specimen taken from a frond gathered 
in the above locality. This frond, in the next sentence, Mr. Newman 
pronounces to be "the divided form described" (where?) "as a distinct 
species, under the name of Aaplenium Halleri." 

The paragraph that stands next to this in the *Phytologist'' is a 
query inserted by a correspondent, whose signature is " J. V. V.:" " Why 
is this species omitted in recent works on Ferns P" — The answer is by 
Mr. Newman : " Because I can find in no herbarium a frond, or even 
a fragment of a frond, gathered within the kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The Fern found at Kirk Hammersham, or Hammersham 
Church, as Hudson has it, appears to have been Cutopteria fragilis'** 

* A view too hastily adopted, as it now appears, by others, as well as by ourselves, 
in Brit. Fl., ed. 7. 
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He cannot liaTO overlooked the circumstanoe of hw bavmg received a 
frond of tbe HalUrl form of the species, and thus we mtist presume 
he had DO confidenee ia the locality. 

In the ^Phytobgist' also for 1853, p. 519, the Rev. Mr. Blnxam 
has recorded two aew Jocalities; one on the authority of specimens in 
Dr, Fower^s (of Athcrstone) Herbarium, gathered by Dr. Power iu 
WaleSj ** between Tau-y-Bwlch and Tremaddock," identified by Mr, 
Bloxam ; and '^ at the Snranage Cave, near Tillavilly, Isle of Purbeck, 
Dorsetshire," by Mias Power ; but of which all the apecimeaa had been 
given away. 

The latent published statioa is that announced by a letter (aeeom* 
panied by specimena) from the Uev, W. 11, Hawker, received at a 
meeting of the Linns^an Society, December 23, 1352. TLat gentle- 
man had known it for several years growing abuodantly and luxu- 
riantly with other Wall-Ferns on the north side of an old wall, not far 
from Petersham, very judiciously declining to publish the exact locality, 
Notwith standing that the particulara of this diacovery are fully related 
in the * Phytologist,' 1853, the species is still omitted by Mr, Newman 
in his edition of * British Perua/ pubbshed iu 1864. 

Lastly, we may mention that Mr, Brown baa iu his possession true 
specitneus of this plant, labelled " as growing wild on rocks within two 
miles of Alnwick Castle, Northumberland,*' and aent by his Grace the 
late (third) Duke of Northumberland, with other plants for cultivation 
at Syon. The remarks accompanying them are not in the handwriting 
of the late Duke, but apparently of some person in a much less educated 
sphere of life, probably one of the gardeners ; and as if corroborative 
of their being from the native station, it is added, " pieces of rock 
were adhering to the roots." No responsible authority however is 
given. 

In the absence of such authority as that now alluded to, and also 
where neither the locality nor the specimens have been certified by a 
competent botanist, we must, in endeavouring to determine what sta- 
tions are worthy of credit, consider tbe geographical position of the 
species on the Continent. We shall find, I think, that it is neither 
northern nor alpine. "Ad rupes, muros, in locis saxosis, non ad fontes;" 
— "GermanuB auatralis, Helvetia, Gallia, Willd." Specimens in our 
own Herbarium are from such localities. It finds no place in the Floras 
of Denmark, Norway, and Lapland. Most of the Kussian stations are 
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given with a mark of doubt by Ledeboor (Plora Eossica, voL \y. 
p. 519). We may observe also that our two northern reputed localities 
especially require confirmation, viz. Hudson's Westmoreland station, 
and that in Northumberland. Berkshire we consider authenticated by 
Lightfoot. Mr. C. Wood, allowing that his plant is our ^. fontanum, 
or a variety of it (^. Halleri), does not appear to have gathered it 
himself. He " obtained his plants and supplied his friends therewith 
through Mr. Gibbs," and when he did visit the walls in question found 
them fresh pointed, and no trace of the plant. The Welsh station (in 
South, not North, Wales) is testified by Mr. Bloxam to be correct ; 
and that of Swanage Cave is quite likely to be so ; while the Hampshire 
specimens are stamped with the authority of the Linnsean Society as 
well as that of the reverend discoverer, Mr. Hawker. 
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Extracts firom the Jurors* Reports on some of ^A^ Vegetable Pegducts 

of the Madras Exhibition of 1855. 

(Continued from p, 316.) 

6. Ophelia elegans. Two bundles of a vegetable drug in consider- 
able demand to the northward, where it is used as a bitter and febri- 
fuge, are exhibited by the Honourable W. Elliot, Esq. The plant, 
when carefully examined, proves to be Ophelia elegans (vide Wight, 
Icones, 1331), closely allied to, and greatly resembling, Chiretta : the 
native name is "Salaras" or "Salajit;** the stalks are sold bound to- 
gether in bundles about one foot long, and a little thicker than a man's 
arm. The drug is exceedingly cheap, ana the amount exported is con- 
siderable ; to what extent it is employed is difficult to ascertain, as it 
is confounded in the bazaar with Chiretta. For the interesting fact of 
a new Gentian being thus brought into notice, and for the specimens 
sent, the Jury are indebted to the Honourable W. Elliot, Esq., and 
award to him a Second-class Medal. 

7. Ganta Caringa, the root of a plant, growing in the hills about 
Lamsingi, to the west of Yizagapatam. It is mentioned by Ainslie, 
p. 112, under its Tamil name, "Chirudekku." (Honourable Mr. Elliot.) 
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The same drug is contained in the Canam and Travanoore collections ; 
tbe plant yielding these roots is unknown. 

8. SattTta. A tine specimen of TinTievelly S&nna, cultivated near Cape 
Comorin, m^y be noticed as of a auperior quality. It is sntiafnctory to 
iiotic€ tbat Senna grown in the Soutliern provinces of the Presidency ia 
highly eateomed in Bntaiu, and preferred by many to all other sorts, as 
being' both cheaper and purer. 

9. Catechu {KutK or Terra Japonica). Of this aetringent there are 
many samples, which may be reduced to three varieties ; these are as 
follows: — 1. Circular flat cukes, from Travancorei covered on. both 
aides with pnddy-husks. 2. Large flat cakes, from the Kortherp Di- 
vision, varying in colour from bnck-du9t to dull yellow. 3. Hound 
bails of a dark brown colour, the size of n small orange, from Mau^a- 
lorc, where a large manufacture takes place. These two sorts appear 
identical, or nearly so, varying only in shape. There is likewise a piece 
of the wood of Acacia Catechu. 

10. Gambtr^ &om Eangoon, in cubical cakes, covered vnth a Malva- 
ceotis leaf. 

11. Kino^ the natural exudation of Pierocarpus Marsupiumy is an 
article oi' export from the Jlalabar coast. Several specimens exhibited 
are quite identical with the Kino of commerce, 

12. Extract of IIyo9e^amit^. A large fresh specimen has been for- 
warded from Hoonsoor, prepared by Assistant-Surgeon Hilberse ; this 
quality of the extract has been thoroughly tested in the different civil 
dispensaries, and it has been pronounced equally useful with the Euro- 
pean article. Considering that this valuable medicine has been pre- 
pared for the first time in the Presidency, the Jury award a Second- 
class Medal. 

1 3. Gamboge has been forwarded from Goa, Mysore, Canara, Malacca, 
and Labuan. The specimen from Malacca, exhibited by Lieutenant 
Evans, 51st N. I., is the finest pipe variety; all the others are in the 
form of lumps or tears. The series is very instructive, showing how 
much the commercial character of this product may be altered by trivial 
circumstances, the exudation being yellow, reddish, or brown, and of 
different degrees of solidity, according to the season of the year, and 
the method of manipulation. It has been shown that the peninsular 
Gamboge is a useful pigment, and an effective purgative. It has been 
lately added to the list of country medicines ; and it appears that the 
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tree is so abundant along the coast of the Ghauts, that the product 
may be obtained in very considerable quantities in the forests of My- 
sore, Malabar, and Canara. The Jury award a Second-class Medal to 
Lieutenant Evans ; also a Second-class Medal to the Goyemment of 
Gt)a ; and another to Apothecary Wrightman, who has collected this 
product with much care, in homogeneous masses, without air-vessels, 
and free from woody fibres or other impurities. 

Captain Blagrave contributes a specimen of Barilla, or crude Sub- 
carbonate of Soda, prepared from the ashes of Salicornia Indica, 
Captain Blagrave not having furnished any data as to the mode of pre- 
paration, or cost involved, the Jury are precluded from gaining even an 
apprdximative value of the article. The Jury remark that this is a 
source from which large quantities of alkali might be procured, as these 
saline plants grow abundantly in the saltmarsbes and back waters of 
this Presidency. It is doubtful however, whether, even taking into 
consideration the cheapness of labour, the manufacture could come 
into competition with the more economical processes for procuring this 
substance from dhobees earth (native carbonate of soda), or from sea- 
salt. 

Appendix A. — Statement showing the articles exported from the 
Madras territories by sea, for the year 1854 : — 

Cwts. Rupees. 

Catechu 1,369 6,984 

Kino 66 1,031 

Gamboge None 

Country Sarsaparilla 269 1,699 

Senna 404 2,917 

Lemon-Grass Oil None 



CosTUS Afer, Ker ; a reputed Specific against Namea, 
Captain J. H. Selwyn, R.N., of H.M.S. Prometheus, in March last, 
brought home with him from the west coast of Tropical Africa, a living 
plant of what is there considered a specific against nausea, which, 
through the kindness of the Honourable W. Fox Strangways, has been 
presented to the Boyal Gardens, accompanied by the following descrip- 
tion : — 

" This plant comes from the Isles de Los, about sixty miles north of 

VOL. VII. 2 Y 
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Sierra Leone, west coaat of Africa- It ia vBloed by the ii^tivea as vi 
specific against tiaufira, from whatever cause arisiog j sad the part used 
ia the stem, after a tripping off tlie leaves, and ptoUug, The le^vea 
however will probably be found to contain a considerable quantity of 
the active principle, as well aa the stem, though the latter alone ia era- 
ployed. It ia eaten in the ^een state, and is perfectly harmlesa. The 
tustc rosembles that of the comniou Oitails Acelotella. A peculiarity 
of its growth is. that it has no seed, nor doea it propagate from euekers i 
but the flowev-heAdj after shooting out ita flowers, ftud by its weight 
bending the loug stem to the grouod, gradually withers, while a new 
plant arises from its busct and obtains nourishment from it, while for- 
cing ita roots into the soil, which is the liglit volcanic loam which is 
sent with it. The climate la dry beat from November to March, and 
rains more or less frequent during the other months, with almost con- 
stant heat. It ia a very free grower in Afrie^, and therefore easily 
obtainable in any quantity, if found to be so valuable as it would 
seem for medicinal purposes. Aa far as I have had the opportunity 
of trying it, it has been uniformly aueecssful in relieving nausea. 
The leaves are dark glossy-green, the flower^head also ; and the 
flowers are white, and yellow towards the mouth, — altogether a hand- 
some plant— J. H. Siilwyn/* 

It was easy to see, from the habit and foliage of the plant, that the 
plant belonged to the Scitamineous family, and the opinion was con- 
firmed by a pencil-sketch of the flowering plant sent by Captain Selwyn. 
It produced its flowers in the stove in the month of September, and 
proves to be a Costus, and the Costus Afer of Ker in * Botanical Ke- 
gister,' tab. 683 ; though that figure is evidently made from a very im- 
perfect specimen, which gives no idea of the beauty of the blossom, 
which is large and white, and, as Captain Selwyn says, really hand- 
some. 

We have had no means of proving its remedial qualities ; should it 
indeed possess them, they are probably rather attributable to the aro- 
matic and stomachic properties which prevail in the Order, than to the 
acid. The roots of Codi are bitter, and have had a great reputation 
as tonics, but are now out of use ; and Dr. Lindley says the Co^ti of 
Brazil have a subacid, mucilaginous juice, which is used in some dis- 
orders, and held in very great repute by the natives ,- hut we are not 
aware that the property attributed to the present species is at all known 
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to the Faculty. We should be happy if any one who has the inclination 
and the opportunity would test the fact. * 



Be CandoWB Frodromus. 

We are happy to inform our readers that the fourteenth volume of 
this most important work will be in the press this present month, and 
will commence with Dr. Meisner's Polygonacea, the manuscript of 
which indeed has been prepared these eighteen months. This learned 
and indefatigable botanist has also finished the elaboration of the PrO" 
teac€€B and Thymelea ; so that the printing of those families can, and 
we hope will, go on without interruption. 



Note on Clusiacejb ; by Mr. Spruce. 

In a late number of the * Morning Chronicle' I saw an account of a 
paper read by Mr. Miers, at a meeting of the Linnean Society, on the 
structure of the seeds of the Clusiacea. I did not know previously 
that any doubt existed on this subject. Undoubtedly the cylindrical 
mass is the radicle, or, more properly speaking, the caulicle, and the 
two minute parallel plates at the upper extremity are the cotyledons. 
I enclose germinating seeds of a Clusia, which I picked out of a de- 
cayed fruit a few days ago, under a tree of what seemed Cltisia speciosa. 
Mart. ; but I was unable to get down a branch, to enable me to decide 
with certainty. The mode of germination of the terrestrial Clima, in 
their native forests, is the following : — The fruits (five- to twehe- 
valved) burst open in a stellated manner, usually before falling off the 
tree, the fleshy valves spreading at a greater or less angle, but not 
rolled or bent back on the peduncle, as in the TovomiUs. When they 
are detached, their shuttlecock-form causes them always to alight on 
the ground with their base downwards. They are now visited by ants, 
which speedily eat away the red aril of the seeds,* and the latter begin 
to germinate, while still attached to the fruit. The caulicle bursts 

* Owing to the bitter miUcy juice of the Clusia, they are rarely visited by ants, 
and the aril is the only part which these insects find ptdatable. Possibly the Beeds 
of the epiphytal Clusiacea are swallowed by birds, and thus deposited on the branches 
of trees in the same way as those of Loranthacea, 
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through tbe upper extnsmity of the testfl^ bearing at its apex the 
scarcely perceptible cotylejona ; and immediately afterwards its oppo- 
aite end sends down fl radicle, piemng iirst tbe testa, aud Anally the 
decaying pericarp. By this time the cauliele has attained a length of 
an iuch or au inch and a half, and tho cotyledons a diameter of one to 
two lines ; and the pericarp is so far decayed that tlie young plants are 
released and dispersed by tbe winds and rains^ taking root wberever 
they fall on suitable ground. 
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WiLLKOMMj MoRiTZ ; Icotte$ fit De9cnptionB9 Phntatum novarum criii' 
camtji ei rurioram Buropa A^^tro* Occidentalism practpue Hispaiti^. 
Imp. 4to. Lipsiffi. Pascn 6-9, 

The views of botanists must be especied to differ^ as to the import- 
ance or requirement of very full nnd elaborate plates for the purpose 
of critically illustrating the dttfersnces between species of plants wbicb 
many cou aider of doubtful value as euch. We tbink that such are not 
imperatively neededj ai»d therefore we repeat oar regret, expressed in 
our notice of tbe earlier fascicles of this work (see our Vol. VI. p, 353) ■ 
and we lament that such well-executed plates and such good and large 
paper and type are not devoted to plants of more universal interest to 
scientific botanists. It is not till we come to the eighth fasciculus that 
the figures and descriptions and remarks on the species of Sllene are 
concluded. This division of the work is finished by a synopsis of the 
species (in Europa Austro-occidentali provenientes), seventy-three in 
number, arranged according to the subgenera and sections; and we 
cannot but think that Botany would have been a gainer, if critical re- 
marks had been given under these respective species and figures of the 
needful distinctions, — especially of those parts which are so ably pointed 
out as exhibiting the "characteres maxime constantes" of this genus, 
at p. 71. We will take for example the two plants so well represented 
and coloured at tab. 51 : — A. Sllene bn/oidea, Jord., and Sllene acaulls, L. 
Both are such faithful portraits of the well-known Sllene acaulls, that 
it requires a very keen and a quick eye to discover, at first sight, 
any difference between the two. But of S. bryoldea it is said, " Species 
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elegantissima affinis 8, acauli, L., et 8. exscapa^ All., et quasi inter- 
media inter hasce stirpes, quas auctores permulti conjunxerunt (and no 
wonder) quamvis certissime characteribus bonis et comtantibus distincta 
sint,*' ..." Jam vero quseritur, num 8, bryoidea propria sit species 
an non. A 8i1'ene enim acauli non differt nisi calyce non umbilicato 
(limbo petalorum integro, eapsula latiore et breviore omnibusque par- 
tibus, exceptis foliis, majoribus" — almost imperceptible distinctions) ; 
" 8ilene autem exscapa non nisi floribus subsessilibus duplo minoribus 
et eapsula ovali calyce subinclusa ab ea distincta est. Jam quum 8. 
bryoidea in consortio 8ilene8 acaulia et exscapse crescat, banc stirpem 
nil nisi formam inter illas duas species hybridam esse, valde probabile 
mihi videtur." — Surely a subject hardly meriting an imperial-quarto 
plate and a page and a half of descriptive matter ! 

The Aldnea follow in the work next after 8ileneee, Malachium ca- 
lycinum, Wilk., very nearly approaches M, (Stellaria) aquaticum, Fr. 
Five species of Cerastium are figured, and a Conspectus of species is 
given, twenty in number. Tab. 60 ^. represents a new Moenchia, M, 
octandra (Malachium octandrum, Gren,^ Cerastium coeruleum, BoUs,), 
Two species of Moehringia are figured, and six recorded. The 8tellarus 
of Austro-occidental Europe are, all of them, British. The ninth fas- 
ciculus closes with the tenth species of the genus Armaria^ viz. A, seT" 
pyllifolia^ L. All are well executed plates, with ample diagnoses. 



Floea Univeesalis in colorirten Abbildungen, Ein Kupferwerk zu den 
Schriften Linne's, Willdenow*s, De CandoUe's, Sprengers, Eomer's, 
Schultes's u. A. Herausgegeben von Dr. David Dieteich. Small 
folio. Jena. Ease. 8. Ten Plates. 

Of this new work, now in the course of publication, as it would 
appear, at Jena, we have seen only one fasciculus (the eighth, issued in 
August, 1855), which has been addressed to us by Dr. Sonder. It is 
unfortunately unaccompanied by any notice or prospectus, beyond what 
is learned from the title. Judging by that and the contents of the 
present number, the object of the work is to give coloured representa- 
tions of new plants, or of such as have not been figured previously, 
with dissections. This fasciculus is accompanied by a page of letter- 
press, confined to the name of each, a reference to the author who has 
described it, and an explanation of the dissections of the flowers, etc. 
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Tbo repre»«nUittons nrt latUfadorily exjecuicd, ttot in tke firsL style of 
botniticjuj drawing, and apparciitly from llerbartuni specim^n^ ; aad if 
the luLtcsT bti tLc case^ il a qiiit« certAin wc catinot trust much, to the 
accur»cy af colouring ; Biili we kacw well bow much colour recommeuds 
a hotiiMicDl worlc to subecribcn, and we had mtlier «ee such plates in- 
difTtrtritly coloured than not published at all. The prci^nt number, at 
\mitt, setnis to have bet'tj conducted uuder the eje of Dr. Sondcr ; and 
if all the work he so, that \s a pledge of it* rcapectabiUiy and useful- 
tiefiB, and wt; caunot but tvish Lt success. If it can be afiTordcd &t a 
moderate price (but on that score the wrapper {^vea no iDformalion), 
we brlievo it would eonitnand an eileB^ivc sale, for ^Mch a work is 
mueh wanting to ail sUideuta of universal botany. I'he plants here 
given on the ten plates are — Tab. 71, PttrQphila media ^ Br., and J*, 
Um^lfolia^ Br; 72, JCriosema Guein^n, Sond. ; 73, Lamlterfia untfiora^ 
Br., and PHrophU^ hiloba^ Br, ; 74, Afiigozitnthn9 bicohr^ KudU, and 
Qtnosftflis candiCQji^^ Endl.; 75^ Cineraria ddtmdea, Sond.j and Senecio 
mP^figloanjtftV.Mvli.i IBtPhr/lhpappm ffitfcevfaitf9,\^n]p.; ll^W^edelia 
Natalensis^ Sond, ; 73, Choihamnus th^rnoid^u^ and 0* obcordalm^ Dc 
Cond.; 79j Poi^ijnla decora^ Sand»; 80, John^ofm vtucromitit EndLj 
and LaxJiiannia ramoAat LindL 



Moore, Thomas, F.L.S. : JTie Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Edited hy John Lindley, Ph.D., F.K.S., etc. Imp. folio. Part VII. 

Nature-printed by Henry Bradbury. London. 1855. 

We have not much to remark on the present fasciculus of this work, 
which includes only one description, viz. that of Lastrea spinulosa {As- 
pidiuniy Svv.). In our last notice, p. 320 of this volume, we observed 
that we should be glad to see how the author would treat this species, 
which he has included under L. cristata. Tab. XIX., as if a form of 
that species ; and yet reference is made to L. spinulosa, Plate XXI. (the 
first of the present Number), as a distinct species. If this latter be a cor- 
rect view of the point in question, he should not have brought it under 
L. cridala at all. But here it does stand a distinct plant. That Mr. 
Moore should find it difficult to determine the synonymy, " in conse- 
quence of the confusion which has generally existed between it and 
L. dilatattty which renders almost all the published statements open to 
doubt as to the species to which they really belong," we can well un- 
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derstand ; yet not one is marked with an expression of doubt. We 
think he might with equal safety have included spinulosay var. a, ' Brit, 
riora/ ed. 7, our simplest form of Aspidium spinulosum. But most of 
his remarks on the " geographical distribution," particularly when he 
has seen specimens in Herbaria, prove that the author only recognizes 
the species in the exact form in which he figures it ; or else why remark, 
" It would appear to occur at St. Petersburg (Hb. Oxon.), and Moscow 
(Hb. Hooker); in Switzerland (Hb. Oxon.);*' and again, " We believe 
we may also here refer specimens from Labrador, Boston, and Canada 
(Hb. Hooker) ; though, according to Dr. Asa Gray, the common Ame- 
rican plant of this affinity is not Z. spinuloaa, but Z. intermedia*'? Then 
come remarks on the specific distinctions between it and Z. dilatata and 
cristata; and the result of the strict investigation is given in these 
words : — " Indeed, so closely do these merge into each other by means 
of transition-forms of frond, that we are forced to the conclusion that 
they are all three in reality mere variations from one specific type." 
We marvel that an author arrived at this conclusion should think of 
thus separating them. 

The description of Plate XXII., Zastrea dilatata^ we are told, will 
be given in the next Number, together with figures of its varieties. 

Plate XIII., given in this Number, Polystichum annulare, vars. sub- 
tripinnatum, and tripinnatum and proliferum^ has been described under 
Plate XII. 



Steudel, E. G. : Synopm Plantarum Glumaoeaeum. Stuttgard. 
One Vol. in Two Parts. Large 8vo. 1855. 

Our readers will be glad to know that this contribution towards a 
universal flora is completed. The work embraces, first, all the true 
Grasses, occupying 474 closely-printed pages, in double columns, each 
species distinguished by a long specific character, accompanied by a 
single reference to the original author, and to a figure (if such exists), 
and to the country of which it is a native. The second part extends 
to 348 pages, on the same plan, and includes, besides the true Cype- 
racece, the allied families of Eestiacea, Eriocaulonea, Xyridea, Desvauxiea, 
and Junceae. 

The work has the merit of bringing together in one volume all the 
genera and species of these families, scattered through a multitude of 
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worka; to which several new species are added by Dr. Stcudd himself. 
On this account we liidled its sppfarmice i but it cannot be expected 
th*it the aiithor has been in a condition, by severe study and the iu- 
speetioa of numerous collections, to unUcrtakt' a critical iovestigation 
of the merita of the respective species of authors. Wo have noticed 
(in our Vol, VL p* 25(>) the vast augraentatiou of flpccica, or supposed 
Bpeeieu, of PaspalMm and Pafficum, Other genera of Graminets show a 
litce increase. 

In the Second Fartj Ojfptru» counts 673 species (!)^ hoUpu^ 200^ 
fmfimt^Usy 191; Sckriai 149^ Carrx^ 800 (and these do not iuclude 
the tiL'W species known but to, but as yi^i unpublished by, Dr. Boott) ^ 
Erioeauion, 309 species. Each part concludes with a full index of 
genera and species. 



KtOTZSCH, J. F. : B^GONTACEEN-ffa^^tfj^CTi ttnd Aficn, 4t0i with 
Twelve Lithographic Plates. Berlin, 1S55. 
We noticed the Conspectus or Prodromus of this beautiful work at 
p, iTiO of the sixth volume of this Journal, The present is a quarto 
volume, of 13& pnges (of which the first nine are devoted to introduc- 
tory matter), accompanied by twelve plates, beautifully executed, illns- 
trative of the forty-one genera into which the old Bf^goma is divided — 
we wish we could say appropriately ; but surely so very natural a genus 
will not bear such a multiplication of really tangible or natural genera : 
and we cannot see how the cause of science is advanced by making the 
slightest difference in some part of the flower or fruit a ground for 
constituting a new genus : we should question the propriety of many 
forming even sectional characters. Such well-executed figures and 
carefully-drawn characters of the species cannot fail to be highly useful 
in the study of this extensive and dij9&cult genus or group, especially of 
the South American species, in which the Berlin Gardens and Herbaria 
are so eminently rich. The rarer Indian species must be sought for in 
the English and Dutch Herbaria. It is to be regretted that there is 
now a passion for hybridizing the Begonia in cultivation, thus tending 
to destroy all tangible characters, whether generic or specific. 
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Note9 on the Roogee of Kumaoriy Meqacarp^a polyandra ; by 
George Bentham, Esq., F.L.S. 

When Captain R. Strachey and my much-lamented friend the late 
Mr. J. E. Winterbottom first returned from their Himalayan travels, 
they mentioned to me as one of the greatest curiosities amongst the 
numerous botanical treasures they had brought home, a Polyandrous 
Cruciferous plant. Hoping that so very abnormal a condition of the 
parts of the flower might tend to elucidate the much-disputed morpho- 
logy of the Order, I obtained from them the loan of their specimens of 
this Boogee from Kumaon, as well as of a somewhat similar plant which 
Mr. Winterbottom had gathered in the valley of the Kishnagunga, 
where also he had met with the true Roogee at a greater elevation. A 
very slight examination prevented any hesitation in referring these 
plants, not only to the Order of Crucifera^ but to the well-marked 
South Siberian genus Megacarp€Ba; notwithstanding the multiplication 
of stamens, which would, in any artificial system, have removed them 
far away. But all my endeavours to trace any symmetry in the ar- 
rangement of the additional stamens, or to detect any indication of 
their morphological origin, proving at that time fruitless, I returned' 
the specimens, suggesting for those of the Roogee^ which were alone in 
a perfect state, the specific name of Megacarpaa polyandra, to which 
my friends agreed, and which, although not then published, has since 
.been adopted. 

In the meantime, seeds of the same plant were (in 1849) transmitted 
by Colonel Madden from Kumaon, to the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, 
near Dublin, and were there raised by Mr. Moore, the curator. They 
speedily germinated, and attained a great size, but without flowering 
until early in the present year, when, towards the end of April, Mr- 
Moore kindly transmitted beautiful specimens, laden with flowers, to 
Sir William Hooker at Kew, to Dr. Lindley at the Horticultural So- 
ciety, and to Dr. Balfour in Edinburgh. Both Dr. Hooker and myself 
took the opportunity of examining a considerable number of buds in 
various stagesof development, as well as expanded flowers, but again failed 
in detecting any regularity or symmetry in the arrangement, even when 
the number of stamens, twelve or sixteen, was an exact multiple of that 
of the petals or sepals. Dr. Lindley indeed believed he had found 
traces of an arrangement in two distinct series, each double in number 
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to tliat of the peUta and :i4rpftUj tmd Ooloi^l Maclden, m bis descripVioii 
of Ibc plaiil (i'roct;ediiigs IJot. 8oc, Kdbt>* 1855, p* 43), 6ftya that Ibc 
staiDCNs are ** diftpo9«i in two or four mU/' But npon a careful re- 

rxominntioti of a number of flow^rft^ t cannot fHaoovcr any sucb ar- 
rang^^tnl■!nL The fitamcns, esporinlly whrn tiumtrona (never however 
mortt than sixteen in any Howcr I hav« npened), an? t^rowdad into a 
tufl aurroundini? the ovary, so ihjit soino three or four a[jj>ear to he ox- 
t(*nLiil, aometimca one oppoftitt^ n p*iUil, souietimefl two siJo by aido, hut 
they ar* so dense that one can never say llint two arc oejircr tog(*ther 
than to the adjoining ones, and no one id really withioaidc aaotbcr ai 
the ioAr^ When the stamen* ura detached (and they fall off with the 
greatest facility when fn^sh), their sc^rs form a single* inef/ularly w:ived 
line, at some dbtunee from the ovary, and surroiindcd by a slifjbtiy 
glandular rin^, waved and indeoted by the cavity left by each filament, 
Tliis arrnn^(^uicnt is particularly evident alter the flower la fully ex- 
pandcdi (Uid the filaments have more room to assume their natural 
poBition* To me therefore it is clear that the whole of the fitamena 
belong, in this as in other Crttcifira^ to a single verticil. 

This view of the case would tend to confirm the most plausible of 
the modern theories of the morphology of Crfxcifer^ — that one so clearly 
ex pou Tided by Messrs. Webb and Moquin-Tandon in the seventh volume 
of 1 looker's * London Jounial of Eotaay,' and almost siniultaneously 
by Dr. Asa Gray, in the first volume of his beautiful * Illustrations of 
the Genera of North American Plants.* In a review of the latter 
work, inserted in the first volume of the * Kew Journal of Botany,* 
p. 359, 1 did indeed object to the word deduplication, as including what 
is called transverse diqdicaiion, a principle which, as I then thought and 
still believe, it has been attempted to carry too far ; yet I cannot but 
most cordially agree in the theory of collateral multiplication, as in- 
stanced in the two double stamens of Crucifera, and in the much more 
divided ones of Malvacecc* So also in the Roogee, all the stamens 
appear to me divided collaterally, so that two, three, or more occupy 
the place of a single one. They all would thus have their origin in a 
single verticil, want of space for their development forcing some of them 

* I cannot however go so far as Dr. Gray in the supposition that the petals of 
Malvacea are always opposite to the stamiual leaves, and belong to the same verticil. 
Tn the European Lavateras at least, where the five staniinal leaves may be easily 
traced, they surely alternate witli the petals. 
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to the outside of the others. This is particularly necessary, considering 
the thick fleshy nature of the filaments, and indeed some abnormal de- 
placement must be expected in a plant, the whole of whose vegetative 
organs indicate a general state of plethora. 

The ovary and fruit are precisely those of the Russian Megacarpaa^ 
excepting some slight specific variations in outward form. Dr. Lindley 
informs me that in a very young bud he found evidences of two abor- 
tive cells, one on each side of the fertile ovary. This is not unlikely 
to happen, but I have not been fortunate enough to discover any traces 
of them in any of the buds I opened. 

In describing the seed of MegacarpcBa^ both Meyer and Ledebour 
make use of the terms " radicula ascendens." This expression, though 
perhaps theoretically correct, may, under the circumstances, lead into 
error. The ovules and seeds are not in this genus, as in the majority 
of CrucifertBy pendulous ; but the funiculus is either nearly horizontal, 
or more commonly ascending, as well as the ovule and seed. The ra- 
dicle commencing in M. laciniata from the extremity of the embryo 
furthest from the hilum, in the if. polyandra much nearer the upper 
end of the embryo, is accumbent along the upper edge of the cotyle- 
dons, and its extremity is turned downwards towards the hilum. 

In the specific comparison of the two Himalayan Eoogeea with the 
Eussian species, we observe the same thick roots and general character 
of habit, pinnately divided leaves, and paniculate inflorescence, and all 
of them flower in the early spring. The M, laciniata^ inhabiting the 
dry and bare steppes of Southern Siberia, is seldom above a foot and a 
half high, with a dry and hard stem, the stiff divaricate branches of 
the panicle becoming spinescent at the tips ; the whole plant is then 
easily broken off on a level with the ground, and, laden with its pods, 
is rolled over and over by the wind, and swept over hill and dale to 
immense distances. The two Eoogees, M. polyandra and if. bifida, 
natives of the valleys of the Himalayas, at great elevations, are tall, 
vigorous, and succulent, attaining six or eight feet in height, and 
showing in every part a great redundancy of nutrition. Their flowers 
differ most from those of the Russian species in their petals and sepals, 
both of which are of a petaloid texture and a yellowish-white colour ; 
both are broad, almost orbicular, the petals rather smaller than the 
sepals. In the M. laciniata, on the contrary, their colour is of a red- 
dish-violet, the sepals somewhat herbaceous and oblong, the petals 
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twioe n» loiig, and very narrow. t3o it appears, qI least from tlie spe- 
cinittis in the Hook*rriim Herbarium, receivctl from Eange and from 
Kureiiiit *9 w*ll fl^* fr^i^ lx;U(^bour'& Pj/vte 37S of bis illnatratiooB of 
the 'Flora AJtnico/ altlioii^h i cannot find that these fertile flower* 
have cTcr been drsrriljrd* Meyer, when he wrote the description for 
the * Flora Altiiicfl/ ha<] only seen Iho minute st<rrile imperfect flower^j 
which come n:;a.ror to ihoae of i\w I^oof/tv in the shape of the petals 
and sepals^ and il la prtjbnbly after havirig wriLteji the deseription that 
he inserted the refcietieo to the fll>ove-<) noted ])btc, Ledebonr, in hia 
* Flora BoBsica/ copies lUU reference without tVirther alluafon to the 
tiuwera ; and neltber m the * Flora A^ltaica' nor in the ' Flora Rq^sich^ 
b there any reference to Hate 380 of the same il last rat ions, which gives 
a hciiutiful rcproiseutation of the plant in fruit. 

The stamens of M. po/t/andra Liwe been already alluded to; the 
filamcuta arc mueh thicker, fmd the anthers rather larger than m M* 
iacmiQta- In the M, biftda (of wliicii however I have only opened two 
flQVvei'a) they Aj*e less numerous, and more like those of the Russian 
apmeu. The oTary ia rather more sessile in the Himalayan than in 
the Russian species. The structure of the pod is, as has been already 
obaerred, the same in all threej hut the shape differs : in A£. pol^atidra 
each half is more regularly orbicular than in M. lacinialat and hori* 
sontaliy spreadiug, the upper and lower edge being nearly similar ; in 
the M* bifida the pod is scarcely at all emarginate below, the lobes are 
much clou gated J and although spreading at iirat, are curved upwards 
as the pod ripens, leaving a very narrow sinns between tbeiUj and re* 
preaeuting a flat silicule s})lit into two to about two-thirda of its lengths 
The structure of the seed is the same iu nllj except that the radicle is 
nmch shorter in the two Himalayan species, and especially in the M. 
poll/a fidrtt. 

Any further detailed description of M. pot^andra is rendered uune- 
oessnry by those already given by Colonel Madden and Mr, Moore, in 
Dr, BaUour's above-quoted notice of the plant iu the Proceedings of 
the Botanical Society of Edin))urgh. I therefore merely subjoin its 
technical specific diagnosis^ together with the character of the hitherto 
unjiubiislted M. h\fida* 

]\ieguearpn'a jpD(^flw«^r^^, Straeh. et VVinterb*; exLule elato, foliis plnnati- 
sei'tis, se^njtntia laueeolatift dciitatis subincisis, panicula inermij 
scpaUs pctaloideis petala superantibus, slamiuibua multiplicatia (10- 
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16), siliculse apice basique emargiDatse lobis cum ala orbiculatis 

divaricatis. 

Gathered by Captain R. Strachey at the glacier sources of the Pindor 
River, in Kumaon, and by Mr. Winterbottom on the Pargil Pass, upper 
glen of the Kishnagunga River, in Little Tibet, without however having 
been met with by Dr. Thomson or any other traveller in any interme- 
diate locality. It very frequently happens that only one cell of the pod 
enlarges and ripens. 
MegSLcaxpBda bifida, Benth.; caule elato, foliis pinnatisectis, segmentis 

lanceolatis integerrimis, panicula inermi, sepalis petaloideis petala 

superantibus, staminibus submultiplicatis (7-11?), siliculsB profunda 

bifidse lobis cum ala obovatis demum conniventibus. 

Gathered by Mr. Winterbottom in the valley of Kishnagunga, at an 
elevation of about 7400 feet, considerably lower down than the M. 
polyandra, from which it differs in the leaves, whose lobes are (at least 
in the single specimen preserved) perfectly entire, in the much more 
slender pedicels, and especially in the form of the pod as above de- 
scribed. Each lobe, with its wing, is about fifteen lines long by nine 
or ten lines broad. The wing itself is from three to near four lines 
broad, y^ 

Plate 1a. and a. Megacarpaa polyandra. Fig. 1. Flower. 2. The 
same with the sepals and petals removed, showing the stamens. 3. Sta- 
men. 4. Ovary and receptacle : the scars and marks on the recep- 
tacle are however somewhat inaccurate. 5. Silicule. 6. Seed. 7. Em- 
bryo. 



Botany of Victoeia (Southern Australia). ExtracU of Letters from 
De. Feedinand Muellee, Colonial Botanist, Victoria. 

Avon River, Gipps* Land, Nov. 19, 1854. 
The interest which you formerly so kindly bestowed on my commu- 
nications induces me to despatch from this locality, at the commence- 
ment of a new botanical journey to the Australian Alps, a few lines to 
you, to lay before you some results of my first ascent of the mountains 
this year. I am just returned from Mount Wellington (Gipps' Land) ; 
and although at so early a season for the snowy regions I had not an 
opportunity of collecting several apparently new and interesting plants 
even in the beginning of flower-development, yet I have seen, in addi- 
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tioa to »crciinl nvw plitnli nud several not jet fouod prcviousTy bf^otid 
T/ii;mauiti, othrrfi in » bL'tl«r «tal« o( def«k>piDeat tbciu bcforr, sa tbnt 
I bcrpc to bt) jufttiiieU lu aUdrttung ihu Mlv to you. 

Mcfunt WL'Uiujtton ia mther mofe itum 500O foci lagUi and altbougli 
fvdacarpui aipM itul tomo otW truly (ttpino plnuLj» aru foiuul tljtrrr, 
I IhiJik it may bo ndUgr ooiMulcrcil morr than ttuUdpiuef oti Aooount of 
\Xt ft\t bouth^m vUiution^ A hawy ttttow-alonu at the middle of tbis 
month (cr\xin\ to your Mny), whicU mifortiuiately shortened my ei- 
plonitionft, cntkd to luy luiud bow far I waa aboTo tbc bat plains 
of Gi[>|)s' Liiml. But I wtU uot trouble ^vou with tbc detail of mci- 
dtsnta of auijb jourac^a ; I will mcrclj cnumcmte u few of the most 
intercfiting pLanta wliicli I met with on this tnoanlnin. The long-looked- 
for jiMia a/pM4f I nt lengtEi suoceedeil in fiiidjtig, fiocomjianted by 
Fisroniea nioea (out of flower), by a. species of IIaplopttj^U9 (perhnps 
idcnticiil with a Vjiu Dlemtti'a Land species), by a DecaspQra w^itb the 
habit of nti Acrolrkhe^ atid diatiuct ^oai Robert BrownU two kmda^ 
and liuving a 5-10 -seeded berry, so that it ooraos near FeitfacJii^adra. 
I noticed beuidua the beftuUful UltK- Pim^J^a aipisia for the first time in 
llower^ and E^^t^inj; tLiu plant cxpot^cd to suow at such a fteasou^ I could 
not help tUitiking what an acquisition it would be to the giirden ilora 
of Knglfludj roared without proteetion ; and I wiUj of this as well as 
of tlie other ft] June pbuib^ collect at the propev season all tbc seeds 
1 possibly can. TJie species apj>ears to me very distinct from P. 
hiimilis in its smooth floral leaves, sraallness of flowers, wliich are in 
various tints of red outside, with a white limb. But the gem of my new 
collection consists of an undescribed white-flowered Eanuticulus, which, 
when shown to a botanist at home, would be rather considered as a 
plant from the Alps than from Australia, and it deserves for its typical 
similarity to the general feature of alpine plants (so rarely to be met 
with amongst those of Australia) so much attention, that I at once 
transmit to you specimens, with a brief diagnosis. 
Eanunculus Mlllani ; acaulis ; folia glabra, pinnatisecta ; segmenta li- 
nearia, obtusiuscula, indivisa vel dissecta ; scapus solitarius, uniflorus, 
parce pilosus, petiolis glabrescentibus brevior ; sepala appressa, glabra, 
margine membranacea; petahi alba, 5-10, obovato-cuncata, calyce 
fere duplo longiora; styli subuncinati; carpidia . . . 
On places denuded of grass on the summit of Mount Wellington, 
in Gipps' I^ind, at an elevation of about 5000 feet, where snow lies 
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during the greater part of the year. Flowers in November and De- 
cember. 

The root produces a fascicle of fibres. The leaves are expanded 
over the moist black soil, and are, with the petiole, from one to 
two inches long. The peduncle seldom rises to the height of 
one inch, and bears an elegant, tender white flower, rarely slightly 
yellow-tinged, which colour it however assumes in drying. Each petal 
is only provided with a solitary nectar-gland, and this character alone 
would separate my plant widely from R. Gunnianm, which grows in 
moist grassy places at the same locality. I have named this neat Ra- 
nunculus, the first new one which I observed in Australia, in honour 
of Angus McMillan, Esq., who not only deserves this slight scientific 
tribute for the discovery of Mount Wellington, and of many other 
mountains which he named and first ascended, and which border one 
of the finest and most delightful districts of Australia, Gipps' Land, 
of which Mr. M*Millan, under extraordinary difficulties and dangers, 
was the first explorer, but also as I wished to acknowledge thus per- 
manently my gratitude for much assistance which I received from him 
in my botanical journeys through this district. 

Other plants new to me are, a very curious one, perhaps a Kunzea, 
with the habit of Calluna vulgaris ; a leguminous plant, like Temple- 
tonia retma (which latter I formerly found on Spencer's Gulf), both out 
of flowers and fruit; a broad-leaved Celmisia ; a species of JFikonia, 
apparently distinct from W. Backhoum ; a dwarf Leucopogon, which I 
formerly saw from Van Diemen's Land, and met with here for the 
first time. Leucopogon ohtmatus is abundant ; Gaultkeria hispida is 
scattered here and there, and descends sometimes to lower localities ; 
the natives are very fond of its fruit. The plant which I called, in my 
second annual report, Eriosiemon phylicoides, proves, by its flowers, which 
I have observed for the first time, to be a Phebalium, and is one of the 
finest species of this ornamental genus. Crrevillea auatralU, Euryomyr- 
tus alpina, Bosaiaa distichoclada, Oxylohium alpeatre, Hovea gelida, Ozo- 
thamnua Hookeri, Exocarpua humifuaa, Eurybia megalophylla, Goodenia 
cordifolia, Celmisia astelia/olia, Ranunculus scapiger, Geranium brevicaule, 
Callistemon Sieberi, Hibbertia minuti/olia, Brachycome nivalis^ Symphyo- 
nura Filicula, Gentiana Blemensis, Mniarum biflorum, a species of Oreo- 
bolus, Lomaria alpina, etc., all grow also on Mount Wellington. On the 
swampy table-land, about 4000 feet high, occur Didiscus humilis, Ani- 
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$otome /nmplici/alitt^ liptiain kcUron^mit^ Afyrioph^Uttm dmpli^ifoUMm^ 
Pimi'hfi lif^mtrin/j^ a ajmicjos of y^irtdrt*ffn (tinfortnnately not found m 
fniit), aud II PattTHonitt, wliicL 1 sU»ll niUj ns the only Irideotis pjant 
here to be fouud at auoh a Leigbt, J*. tuMjfina ,* it appeflra to b<? quite 
distmot from T'. wrktfa^ a plant of tlie warmer parts of Aiistraiia- I 
iiaw onl^ ttic decayed 8ccd-\rc!5sct* of it^ wliilst F, longUcapa and F. 
glfinca are uenrly out of IloT^er in the lower country ; the leases are 
4-G inches long, ciliatetl, uncquaJiy streaked; the scape is half as long 
as the leaves, compressed upw^ird^, and thiekeucd, and throughout, 
with the spatbrt, ailky-piibeaeent* 

In the c^juntry between Melbourne and Mount Wellington I obaervcd 
little of interest. Additions to my lUt were Emtx atutralUf Drosera 
»paih'HlGtat Chwtospora irtrtiaroifU^i Gststrodia se^ajnoidt^^ FteroilglU 
acinfiinata^ L'cattora h^^axitaf a Chorbrtnthes (growiug out of the sterna 
of the tree-ferns), a few additional Mosses, a splendid Cama^ wliich 
may be new, a pretty Fomaderris^ with which as yet I am unacquainted, 
a Lepido^JcfJHa, probably distinct from L.^xitosum; a Eujyltia: an ex- 
cellent Gretillea^ belonging to Seetion Lmoht^Hs, forming a considera- 
ble bush, with flat, large, ovate leavea, downy beneath: this GrevUlea 
is undescribed in Robert Brown's * Prodioraus/ but perhaps exists 
amongst Sieber^s or Cunningham's plants, finally, I have yet to men- 
tion a Bavie&ia, almost intermediate between D. latifolla and D. rusci- 
foliuy with heart-shaped, dark green, shining leaves, which are sessile 
and smaller than in D. latifolia, but participate in their bitterness (native 
Hop) ; the racemes are corymbose ; it differs from I), ruscifolia in its 
leaves and twigs not being pungent : a kind of Pleurandra, perhaps 
distinct from P. stricta, and Dillwynia parvifolia grow alongside of it ; 
all three are equally beautiful. 

I am preparing now for an ascent of the Bogong mountain, which is 
probably higher than Mount Caskinsko, in New South Wales ; it is at 
all events the king of the mountains in Victoria, and I trust that I shall 
be able to surmount the difficulties on the long way to it ; it is the real 
centre of the Australian Alps, and I hope it will furnish me with many 
desiderata of the Tasmanian alpine plants, for which I have been 
hitherto lookinp: in vain. 



Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, April 26, 1855. 
Being disappointed in getting all my alpine collections together by 
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this time, I have been unable to make up such a collection by the * Eed 
Jacket' as would have been worth sending to you; as this however is 
one of the regular clippers, I will not lose time in forwarding to you a 
few lines. 

• Professor Harvey, that excellent and learned man, will leave our 
shores in a day or two for Sydney, proceeding probably to Moreton 
Bay. You may imagine what pleasant hours I have spent with him. 
He supplied the Government collection and my own herbarium with a 
beautiful set of Alffa, and had the kindness to arrange my own, so that 
I have ample materials for working now and then a little at this inter- 
esting order of plants. We made also some selections of duplicates 
from my Phanerogams for the Dublin collection. 

In a letter, which I despatched about a fortnight ago, I gave some 
additional information on the flora of the Alps, having subjected several 
of my plants to an analysis, viz. Oaltha Nova-Zelandia, Boronia algida, 
Phebalium ovali/olium, Brapetes Tasmanica, Diplaspis HydrocotyUy Ea- 
nunculus anemoneus, Euphrasia aim, Droaera Arcturi, Ranunculus Mil' 
lani, Herpetolirion Tasmania?, a new genus of UmbelUfera^ distinct 
from all in having ten petals, or rather five petaloid sepals = Dichope- 
talum ranunculaoeum, Paderota denstfolia: there are, besides, a few 
other beautiful species, but I have not yet examined them. 

Our botanic garden offered also two new plants this year : one, 
Chreevesia cldsocahfx, was raised from seeds collected by Mr. Bunce, in 
the second expedition of the unfortunate Dr. Leichhardt : it is a most 
extraordinary genus of Malvacea, differing from Pavonia and the thou- 
sand other known species of the Order in having a closed calyx! which 
bursts only when the fruit becomes perfectly ripe : the little corolla 
never expands, and sees consequently no daylight until^ long after fe- 
cundation ! The other is a herbaceous Sesbania, allied to S. picta, 
which, as the species mentioned by Sir Thomas Mitchell remained 
undescribed, I will call Sesbania Australis ; Mitchell's plant however 
must be distinct, for mine is not allied to 8, aculeala. I have been 
also fortunate enough to discover a third new genus of Malvacea on 
Lake King. I was at first reluctant to remove it from Lagunea ; but 
the undivided style, with a trilobed, club-shaped stigma, the trilo- 
cular capsule, which encloses a slight quantity of free short hair, the 
habit of the plant, and what may seem extraordinary, the suppression 
of stipules, induced me to separate it as Hotoittia trilocularis, Lindley 
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unites BornhuceiB and StercuUaceiB j etill the former Imve one-celled an- 
tbeT3, 03 far as I see in your Plagianlhuh su/oide». He givw, as a 
general cliaracter, two-celled anthers ; is that correct ? 

I have bought a set of Mr. Wilhelm's plants, eoUected this year in 
the Port Lincoln, ilistiict \ it contains bnt little novelty- The deacrip- 
tiona of the new species I have worked out, and transmit them to yon ; 
they may be published fteparately^ as they comprise South Australian 
plants. The new genus Fleuropappns is most singular, and the occur- 
rence of Ferikardia «o far east is also interesting, I shall send the set 
to you by the next mail-vcastil, together with some alpine plants. I 
liope to be thia year more fortunate than last with my new genera. I 
ascertained, by a caroful examinatiou, that Psorakopais is identical with 
Lespededa Junc&if Pers. 

I also beg to endoae a list of plants which I am desirous to intro- 
duce into the colony. If your rich establishment conUl supply some of 
them, T should be delighted. An additional genus of Jjauriti^a oceurs 
also in my new collection for the flora of Ausirtilia : its calyx is four- 
parted, but the plant was unfortunately so little developed, that it will 
be difficult to determine it. It ia a noble tree^ about 40 feet high. 

By the next opportunity I intend to send, through a friend who is 
going home, Azotla rubra in a living state, and also all the l?ungi which 
T possess J for Dr. Harvey tella me that Mr. Berkeley probably will 
easily determine and describe them. 

My next report may possibly give the names of 400 additional spe- 
cies for the flora of this colony, more than 200 being Algce, either from 
Dr. Harvey's or my own collection. Some of Dr. Harvey's novelties 
are magnificent. 



Botanical Notices on a Journey into the Interior of Southern Africa, 
in company with Mr. Burke ; by Charles L. Zeyher. 
{Continued from p. 334.) 
Our march the following day towards the Mooyerivier, which we in- 
tended to reach the same day, led us over grassy plains again, but which 
were bounded by little hills in various directions, numerous herds of Bur- 
chell's zebra racing over those flats, or gazing at our party at intervals 
as we passed by. We reached the river towards sunset, and observing 
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numerous kinds of birds near its banks, we bivouacked for the night 
dose to it, on the opposite side, after having crossed that little perma- 
nent stream. The next morning offered ample chances for sporting ; 
large coveys of Fierocles gutturalis^ Smith, a kind of a Namaqua par- 
tridge, and the genuine F, Natnaquana, being the principal partridges 
about here, and roaming over the fields adjacent to that river, came in- 
stinctivdy at a fixed hour in the morning to have a drink, of which we 
secured a vast number, as well for the collection, as for eating. Seve- 
ral lands of herons, ducks, and geese inhabited the jungles of sedges, 
with which the banks of that river are girt. 

We passed several farmhouses as we went on, lying on both sides of 
the road, up along the river, towards the new town " Mooyerivier," 
named from the river on whose banks it has been erected. Consider- 
able tracts of ground on both sides of the little stream showed in their 
ample traces of the ploughshare, that the industrious white man had 
put his hand already into the soil of the wilderness, to demand tribute 
of her; and surely she paid abundantly to her new masters, in the 
granaries, filled up with com. This tract having been only a few years 
previous within the dominions of Masilicatse, has been most likely very 
often a silent witness of carnage and cruelty, executed by the warriors 
of that despot. 

Following the advice of the inhabitants, to provide ourselves with a 
considerable quantity of flour ere leaving the village, as it was unlikely 
to get any more of that necessary article after we left that place, we 
bought several muids of corn from the inhabitants, and waited for an 
opportunity of grinding it, at the only mill of the village, — rambling 
meanwhile over the neighbouring hills and dales in search for new ob- 
jects of natural curiosity ; the result thereof however was unsatisfactory, 
as we soon found out that the frost had killed many a plant ; although 
they were already in seed, would have been even then a new acquisi- 
tion to the botanical collections. There was many a new form of 
plants, which having grown luxuriantly during the summer months, 
bore witness now of the powerful effect of frost, especially those her- 
baceous plants belonging to a warmer and equally temperate climate ; 
many of them were only stragglers, occurring occasionally here, as be- 
ing their most southerly limit. 

As the country about here is considerably elevated, the falling of 
snow woukl be no rare occurrence ; but as the atmosphere contains very 
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litttfi aaoisture duriD^ tie diy winter eeaaoHj the quantity of anoir is 
very Birmll, on account of want of moisture to he conJcnsed in the at- 
inoBpiicre* Jt ficciiia nlso, tbftl the currents of nirj carrying moisture 
from au oqn&toruil climate towards the polar regions, have lost already 
their waters before they con reach the cousiderably elevated redone of 
the interior: those moist currcuta of air generally suspend and arrife 
during the wiuler mouths m lower re^ions^ and on that aeeount dis- 
charge their eontents below the marks of eleyation of a high continent^ 
lying a considerable distance from the southern tropic Hne. The rainy 
season here commeueL>s, as in many other parts of South Africa, to- 
wards the middle of Novembei^ being the begiuuiDg of the summer, 
and occurs chiefly in the form of thunder-showera* It is difficult to 
decide if the fall of rain during the summer mouths, towardjs the ele- 
vated interior regions, ia caused by currents of moist air retuniing from 
a tropical climate towards the polar re^ons, and that they hang in a 
much highei' atmosphere during the summer inouthsj and have no ob- 
stacles in their way during that time, to hinder their reaching those 
regions, lliundor-showcrs are very frequent^ as soon as the rainy 
season has set in ; they take place often eveiy day^ nearly for a whole 
week, as long as the atmosphere is impregnated with moisturcj which 
becomes generally heated to a high degree by the effect of the powerful 
rays of a biuiiiug snu, until on a s^uddeu^ thnnder*clouds accumulate, 
and torrents of rain burst forth from the clouds, which make the tem- 
perature moderate and agreeable. 

A climate, as just now described, has a great influence on vegetation : 
it seems to be most favourable to the Natural Orders GraminecB and 
Cyperacea ; and many useful grasses are predominant, as well in these 
regions as over large tracts of countries lying between here and the 
colony. They turn dry as soon as the rainy season is over ; but it is 
not likely that the usual degrees of cold in these parts should hurt 
these orders of plants. It is the custom of the natives here to set the 
fields on fire as soon as the grasses turn dry, a practice which is very 
annoying, on account of the dense smoke filling and darkening the at- 
mosphere, which lasted for many weeks, and was a great hinderance, 
preventing our seeing any distant view. As the vegetation is very 
luxuriant, the grasses grow in many places to a considerable height, 
concealing often lions and other dangerous animals, which may reason- 
ably inspire the natives to burn down the dried vegetation; and as 
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they have no cattle or other flocks which require pasturage, they do 
not mind the smoke, but have the advantage of finding many eatable 
roasted animals, after the fire has run over the fields, to satisfy their 
hunger. The rocky hills near the village bore a few stunted trees, and 
gave some diversity to our eyes, not accustomed to the monotonous as- 
pect of a grass-like vegetation. 

It was interesting to behold the traces of industry everywhere about 
that newly-erected village, in an uninhabited country, surrounded for 
hundreds of miles by a vast wilderness. The Dutch emigrants have 
commenced their agricultural and horticultural operations during the last 
three years, and have chosen very judiciously this place for the culture 
of wheat, on account of a prevailing cool climate during the winter 
months, being the season for growing this useful vegetable, as a native 
of a colder climate. The permanent running stream of water is re- 
quired to moisten the acres of wheat during winter, when no rain falls 
to assist the growth of that plant. The village contains already many 
houses, which are .built on both sides of the little stream ; but the 
quantity of its water however may suffice to moisten many additional 
fields and gardens. The latter were planted already with various kinds 
of fruit-trees, as peach-trees, fig-trees, vines, etc., so that the kind in- 
habitants could even supply us with several sorts of their garden pro- 
duce. We were glad, as soon as the corn was ground, to leave this 
place, and to proceed towards the north, as our people showed serious 
symptoms already of becoming intoxicated : they had found out already 
that somebody in the village sold brandy, and began to introduce that 
quarrel-causing medium, however secretly, into our camp ; assurances 
of an everlasting friendship, and an imdaunted aid in the hours of dan- 
ger, were the beginning of the scene, ending at last with quarrelling 
and fighting. 

There were still, even in the neighbourhood of the village, many fine 
water-birds, as White Herons, Ducks, and a very fine Plover (Lobiva- 
nellm melanocephalns), along the river, stalking over the swamps in 
search for food. 

The street which we followed is the only principal one in that village, 
and is of considerable length, bending in a serpentine line, nearly pa- 
rallel with the course of the river, and it lasted a good while before we 
reached the end of that place. A well-trodden waggon route, joining 
that little stream for its greater length up towards its source, brought 
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U3 in lesB tlian tivo mlloe close to tlifit plaoo, but fritbout findiog any 
ftdclitional flowering bottmical object, except Bametnlkm obiiquu^^ which 
b also a native of the Tanibooki country neiir tbc " VVindvogdberg;" 
its leaves re«embLe those of C^rtanlh*^ obliquus, and its fiowi^ira are 
white- It seems that a loeallty of alluvial deposit suits that pbut, h^ 
it grows on both places in a loaoiy kind of soil, accumulated in the 
wanner just now described. 

The favourable locality, to bring the water of the spring over a vast 
tract of groundj which is an important circumstance here, as there falb 
no rnin during the months of the winter, bas induced the cniigrants to 
erect a small village on the upper aide of the spring, its houses being 
densely inhabited by the farmers, who were very kind towards us. The 
small village is called " Potgipter-stroorn," named after Mr. H. Potgieter, 
being tbeir principal leader of the division between Drakasberg^ Vetrivier, 
Qud Mooycrivier^ It happened that we met bim bere^ residing at this 
plae« for a short period^ with bis wife and family. Although ty man of 
simple manncfis, he is not wanting in abtUty aa the patriarchal leader 
of a large body of his countrymen. He gave us an introduction to 
the Prontier Fieldeorneta along the northern boundary of the country 
tliey inhabit J before we left bim. 

Although I have seen the large spring of the Kurumanj near Eita- 
koo, of wliich Professor Lichtensteiu and Br. W, Bnrchell, in their able 
writings, relate in an attractive manner the allegorical tales of the 
Bachapins, or Batlapins, residing near that spring on that missionary 
station, I do not hesitate to compare the remarkable spring of the 
" Mooyerivier" with that of the Kuruman, on account of its grandeur. 
Out of a yawning dark hollow of considerable breadth, and high enough 
to allow an entrance to that dark chasm with a torch, comes forth the 
crystal flood of that stream, running for several paces over loose stones, 
till it falls into a large and very deep basin, its surface being graced 
by a dense carpet of floating leaves of NymphcBa, No. 13, resembling 
in its leaves N, scutifolia^ D.C. ; but its flowers, which are coming 
forth in December, are larger than N. scutifolia^ and of a whitish-blue 
colour. 

The basin close towards the spring is nearly free from reed or sedges, 
but further on, when the water assumes the size and aspect of a lake, 
it is densely grown with a thicket of reed and other aquatic plants, 
which are still the haunts and cover of several hippopotamuses, of which 
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we observed frequently fresh traces. These jungles are likewise inha- 
bited by many kinds of water-birds, amongst which is the graceful Plo- 
tu8 Levaillantii, or Jnhin^a, a noble-looking bird, generally swimming 
under water with its body, and showing his thin and long neck and 
head only above the surface. The graceful shape of its long slender 
necfe gave rise to the Dutch name, " Slangenek duiker," or snake-neck 
duck, and as these birds inhabit also the " Berg River" near its joining 
the sea-water, within the limits of the Cape Colony, they are known to 
many of the inhabitants. 

It happened that we met here I. G. S. Bronkhorst, an enterprising 
colonist, who accompanied some years ago H. Potgieter and other emi- 
grants on an exploratory expedition towards Delagoa Bay, in search of 
a small party of their friends, who emigrated several years previous, 
and settled towards the country of Delagoa Bay, and whom they found 
there quiet, and in good health and prosperity. They left their rela- 
tions and property on the banks of the Vaal River, when they com- 
menced that journey, quiet and without any suspicion of danger ; but 
when they returned homewards again, they found that many relatives 
and friends were slain during their absence by the arms of Masilicatse's 
warriors, and their flocks of cattle and sheep driven away by those 
savages. One son of Mr. I. G. S. Bronkhorst's, and some other youths 
of these emigrants, who were made prisoners, were taken with them as 
hostages ; they were used by the savages as waggon-drivers, to conduct 
several of the captured waggons to Masilicatse's residence. Nothing 
authentic has been heard since of the fate of those unfortunate youths, 
which would kindle a spark of hope in the bosoms of the pitiable 
parents of ever seeing their children again. 

A half-grown male Vlat Boar {Phaacochcerus Jfricanus, Desm.), which 
we bought from a farmer of this place, gave us some trouble the first 
time we started, it being very sultry that day, and the animal would 
not permit of being carried on one of the waggons. However, as he 
became better accustomed to the party, and entered into familiarity 
with our little band of dogs, the animal was much liked on account of 
his caressing manners and vivacity. Being however too active at the 
time when we halted, he would capsize pots and pans standing on the 
fire, and we were obliged to fasten him with a chain during that time. 
As the nights sometimes were considerably cold, we usually tethered 
him near the watch-fire, which he liked very much, and would soon dig 
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a bole into the g^rontid hrgn enough for bta body^ presaing himself dose 

to the fire; he sccmud mjich j)ka(ie<i ivlien aomcbotJy covered tiro witk 
n sheepatin, wliith lie oflew would nTj)lftcc agaiu when it aliifttid off htm. 
Nothing (x>u)d ]i\ttise that animal better than when he was liberated 
from his uhmii at the time we Ptttrtivl: ht> would turn round Ultc a 
whoel, oilteD taking the lend, ns aonn ns the dogs (lomiiiQnced meing 
nfler various kind of gamoj which were rambling abont the fields in 
evciy direction* His mission waa fulfilled before any of the dogs closed 
with the gatne ; our swift hoggish racer had already brokwi the pha- 
hmx of aatelopcs, or quaggas, and joined our party tigain long before 
the do^a returnedn 

Tlie eommcncement of our tnareh waa the ascent of a moderate elv* 
vatcd ground, the route leading through small groups of Acacia-trecs 
of Tuoderate size, during suUiy weather, until we entered again the open 
and more level fields. We feU iu during our march with small troops 
of the wild Vlat Boar, which were rambling amongst many other game 
at no great distance from the route, and gave eport both to our dogs 
und to the Hottentots, who had to conduct the horses, of which they 
made u^e against orders. The little swift runners however soon woa 
tLi3 race, for they were soon lost out of sight, and the men returaed with 
the hotsea covered with foam. 

The custom of biirtunt: Llio ijrrass down over the whole country crave 
it a very dreary and melancholy appearance. The natives had recently 
set fire to the fields, and all the country looked black ; the rising of 
smoke gave ample signals that they still went on to destroy every 
blade of green, and made us aware of the danger that our oxen and 
horses would sufiPer under such a practice. The air, filled with smoke, 
made an impression to the mind far from pleasant, and we were glad 
to reach towards evening a suitable place in a valley, where there was 
something to cat for the animals, and where we could find some wood, 
as we halted for the night near some solid rocks, which were shaded 
by a number of evergreen wild Olive trees. The Dutch emigrants 
named this station " Wonder-fontyn," in allusion to the disappearance 
of a river of some importance, entering a rocky cavern some miles' 
distance higher upwards of the place, where we just spanned out. The 
natives state that the same river appears again on the surface about 
eight miles distance lower down. As it was our opinion first that the 
spring of the Mooyerivier, which we had left the same afternoon, re- 
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ceived its water from here, we were dissuaded by the statement of the 
natives, who tell us that the spring of the Mooyerivier originates its 
water also from a river which disappears in a similar way under the 
ground, but a considerable distance from.our station, more towards the 
south-east. The muddy nature of the soil about here where we halted, 
and the apparent shape of the bed of a river, makes it credible that 
the same river which runs at present underground has flown formerly 
between the embankment of this valley. There were here and there 
only muddy ponds of water, inhabited by various kinds of water-birds, 
resembling the sacred Ibis, several kinds of herons, and some ducks. 

The next day, May 29, brought us over a similar flat, where the 
vegetation had been burnt down, as we had experienced already the 
day before ; and we arrived towards evening in a similar valley as the 
day before, being the dry bed, or the embankment of a river, but its 
waters running underground in the same way as the two others men- 
tioned before, on account of which the emigrants adopted the name of 
" Tower Fountain," to the station where we halted again for the night. 
An uninhabited building, with the nearly obliterated traces of a gar- 
den, and some arable ground as cornfields dose to the farmhouse, bore 
witness of the enterprising spirit of an emigrant family. They had 
evidently chosen this place before the country towards the north had 
been explored, and were living there as border colonists. However, 
the inmates most likely gladly left this place, as soon as the great mass 
of people entered a more northerly and milder climate, and changed 
ths isolated and inclement place for a better one. On account of the 
considerable elevation of the country, the climate must be very unfa- 
vourable during rainy or cloudy weather ; the falling of rain during 
winter is not sufficient to moisten the soil, and the intense cold during 
winter are obstacles hindering the pasturage from growing, so as to 
give subsistence to the flocks. 

Several miles' travelling the following day over an elevated grassy 
plain, continually rising as we advanced, brought us near to a vast 
number of scattered stone-hills, crowned with many a fine tree of 
Frotea, No. 1458, closely related to the well-known Wagenhooniy or 
Protea grandijlora, and perhaps identical with that species. The route 
entered, after we had passed several of these stony hills, into a depressed 
spot, where a pair of the graceful Grus carunculata, a kind of a crane, 
rambling on our wayside, attracted our attention, as living also in these 
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remote countries. Aa we weut on, the country assumed u hilly and 
broteu Bppearante ; otid diiscending between grassy liilh, we arrived 
at luat Dear Lbc banks of a £ne small stream^ running in a deep r alley 
from south towards north, bu^I entering at eo great distance from our 
present station into nbniptly intersected mountain ravines. Higb but 
obtuse^ ovate-topped mountains became visible in front of U3» aud in- 
spired us with Ibe bope that they were the promontory of the Magalis 
mountain range, for which we had longed for. We were agreeably 
surprised to meet two young couple of emigrants near the banks of 
the stream, where we encamped tof^etber for the nigbt. They were, 
like us, on tbeir way towards tbe country of the Mngalis mountain- 
range, and gave us some useful inforniation with regard to a tolerably 
good route, leading through the more intricate ranges of mountains, 
which were lying as a barrier before our way towards the more northern 
countries. 

As long as wc hnlted the next momingj a brindled gnoo was shot 
by one of our people^ it being the first time that we observed this kind 
of antelope during our journey, although their most southerly range 
goes as far as to the banks of tbe Yaal Elver. Tbe last-mentioned 
animal, although resembling much the black gnoo when seen from a 
distance, and to whom it is certaiidy the nearest related amongst tbe 
known species of antelopes^ yet it dijfers in many points considerably 
from the black species, as well in the form of body, the manner of 
running, and in the colour of its body, that it is easy to distinguish at 
any distance, when they move, the one species from the other. Our 
party was pleased to taste for the first time a new kind of venison, 
and concurred in the opinion that its flavour was preferable to that 
of the black gnoo. As these kind of antelope prefers the shade of 
forests, and as the general belief amongst the Cape Colonists is, that 
the venison of game living in the shade of forests, like the koodoo 
and the bushbok, has a better flavour than that of others living on 
open plains and exposed constantly to the burning rays of the sun 
during the day, it is not unlikely that similar habits in various kind of 
game produce that uniformity in flavour which is so much prized in 
wild venison. 

(Our copy of Mr. Zeyher*s Journal terminates here.) 
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Catalogue of Me. Geyer's Collection of Plants gathered in the Uppee 
Missouri, the Oregon Territory, and the intervening portion 
qf the Rocky Mountains ; ly Sir W. J. Hooker, D.C.L., F.R.A. 
and L.S. 

{Continued from vol. v. p. 266.) 

Santalaceje, Ju%%, 

1. Comandra umbeUata, Nutt. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 139. t, 

179. J. C. angustifolia, Nutt. MSS. 
Hab. Sterile declivities, Upper Oregon, n. 634. 

ARISTOLOCHIEiE, JusS, 

1. Asarum iJboArm, Field. Sert. Plant, tab. xxxii. A. caudatum, Nutt. 

MSS. A. Canadense, var. /3, Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. p. 139. 
Hab. Low, shady alpine woods, Cceur d'Aleine Mountains. April. 

— The natives use the stem as a spice, boiling it with their fish. 

n. 598. 

EuPHORBIACEiE, JuSS. 

1. Euphorbia montana, Nutt. 

Hab. Clayey hills of Upper Platte, with (Enothera caspitosa. June. 
n. 261. 

2. Euphorbia maculata, L. 

Hab. Sunny, barren places, Kooskooskie Valley. July. n. 509. 

3. Euphorbia polygonifolia, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 140. 
Hab. Slopes of Upper Platte hills, in denuded places, with Atriplex 

argentea and Kochia dioica. June. n. 167. 

4. Euphorbia hypericifolia^ Ph. 
Hab. With the last. 

5. Euphorbia pUtyphylU, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 140. 
Hab. Barren, rocky places, valley of Kooskooskie. June. n. 345. 

URTICEiE, e/wM. 

1. Parietaria Moridana^ Nutt. 

Hab. Indian camps, Kooskooskie Valley, rare. n. 382. 

AMBNTACEiK, Jm%. 

1. ^^^ pentandra? L. 
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Hab. Banks of streams, Misi^ouri territory, on the Lower Piatt e^ and 
wirhiu the " Black llillfl/* 6tl-80 feet Kigb, Bmncbes declined. 



n, 



281, 



3. Sfllix peniandrat L. 

Hab. J5orders of rivulets nud arountl spring^j Missouri and OrepfOQ 
territories. 15-30 feet lilgbj forming often impcDetrnble thickets. 
ft. 2^7- — The Bpeeinicns arc yoiingi nnd appenr quite to agree with 
the European S. peniandra rather than with 8. lucida of Pursh and 
WiUdcnow, if indeed the two be rciiily distinct 

3h Salix ro*ffflta, Biehnrd*9 App* to Fraukl. Joum. p. 37. (Excl* ayn. 
S. phtfUclfoluti) — HoDk. Fl. Bor Am. vol. iL p. 147. 

Hab, Borders of streams and rimlcts^ most abundant about springs. 
10^15 feet high, n. 386, 

4. Salix ffriaea?; ramis atrictis rufo-brunneis, junioribus pubescente- 
cutiisj foliis l^-uDciolihua breviasime petiolatis obovato-laoceolatis 
flcutia supra subpnbcscentibus subter glabris glaucis toorgine ciliatiSj 
amentb ante folia oblongis^ squamis longe sericeis, ovnrio stipitato 
lan(!eolatt> arete sericco squamis duplo longiore, stylo gl4^bro fureato 
lamis fureatig. 

Hab. ThickcU along rivulets, Columbia Kiver Talley, near Eort Col- 
villc. 30 feet high. Shrubby, n. 636. 

1. Populua angrt3t\folia^ James, in Long Exped, vol. i p. 497. — Torr. 
in Jaraes' Rocky Mountain PI. 

Hab. Banks of streams, Missouri territoiy, on the Lower Platte, and 
within the " Black Hills." n. 281.— Tree 60-80 feet high ; branches 
a little declined. — " This is the Narrow-leaved Cotton-wood of Lewis 
and Clark, who detected it at the sources of La Platte, mixed indeed 
with the common Cotton-wood, which it resembles in size and habit, 
but its trunk is smoother, and its branches more slender and flexile ; 
and the leaves are very different." 

1. Alnus rubra, Bong. Veget. Sitka, p. 44. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. 
vol. ii. p. 158. 

Hab. Banks of streams. Upper Oregon, Clarke's River. September. 
Shrub, 10-12 feet high. w. 215. 

CUPULIFERiE, Rich. 

1. Corylus Americana, Wohl. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 160. 
Hab. Valley of Upper Columbia, forming thickets, n, 635. 
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CONIFERiE, JU88. 

1. Juniperus communis, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 165. 
Hab. On the rocks of the Kettle Falls, Upper Columbia. ». 592. 

2. Juniperus occidentalism Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 166. J. ex- 
celsa. Ph., vix Bieh, 

Hab. Deep defiles, mountains of Missouri and Oregon territories. «. 
506. 

MONOCOTTLELONEJE. 

Alismace^, Br, 

1. Alisma PUntago, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 168. 

Hab. Muddy margins of ponds, plains of Spokan Eiver. July. ;£. 439. 

Aroide^, Br. 

1. Symplocarpus Kamtschatietts, Bong. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. 

p. 169. 
Hab. Miry rivulets, in deep, rich, vegetable mould under Pojp«^«« can- 

dicans. Abundant in Coeur d'Aleine Kiver. April, n, 327. 

SMILACINEiE, Br. 

1. Srailacina racemosa, Desf. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 176. 
Hab. Dry, alpine woods in the Cceur d'Aleine and Spokan Kivers. 

April, n, 329. 

2. Smilacina uniflora, Menz. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 175. 
Hab. Shady, alpine woods, Coeur d'Aleine and Spokan Mountains. 

June. n. 528. 
1. Uvularia lanuginosa, Pers. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 174. 
Hab. Low, shady, rocky woods, along Cceur d'Aleine and Kooskooskie 

Rivers. April, n. 611. 
1. Streptopus distortus, Mx. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 173. t. 

188. A. 
Hab. Shady, rocky woods, Coeur d'Aleine Mountains. May. ». 524. 

Melanthace^, Br. 

1. Amianthium Nuttallii, A. Gray. — Melanth. Am. Sept. p. 123. 

Leimanthium Nuttallii, Hook. PL Bor. Am. v. 2. p. 177. 
Hab. High plains and Gam ass-prairies, Missouri and Oregon territo- 
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rice. June, n. 374, — Bulb Ijigbly nnuseous. It is sometimes by 

mistake mitjglod with Gamass, Wheu eaten, it causes excessive 

vciinitmg aud eonvulsiors, June, «. 374. 
i. TnlUum/J*'^^^^**«. Ph.— Hook. PI, Bor Am. ¥ol. ii. p. ISO. 1 192. 
Hab. Rocky » moist » fertUe, and somewhat shady places along the foot 

of the mouDtains, vnlJey of Cceur d*jUeiac Rifcr. April. », ^flL 
2, Trillium ffratidiforuntt Salisb. — Hook. Fl. Bor, Aia> vol. ii. p. ISO, 
IUb, Deep, shady, fertile, alpiue woods. Upper Oregon. May. w. 603, 

LlLIACE,E, JU^S. 

1. PritillariaP pudlca, Spreng. — Hook, Fl* Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 182, 
Lilium pudicum, PA, Am, r* 1* ^* 283. ^. 8. 

Ha3* Wet Tocksj Upper OrcgoUj very abundant at tbo Kettle Falls of 
Upper Columbia, Fort Colvtlle. March and April. ». 315, 

2. Fritillnria lanceolata. Ph.— Hook, Fl, Bor. Am. vol. ii, p. 181» t, 
193. 

Hab. Fertile, grassy Pine- wood 3 j valley of CcQurd'Aleine River. April, 

«, 509. 
1, Erytlironium grandtflornm^ FursU. — Hook. FL Bor, Am, voL ii. p. 

182. 
Hab. Abundant in the Coeur d'Aleino Mountains, on gravelly slopea 

of the hiUa eloac to tbe valley, », COl, 
I. Caloehortus dcgam, Puvsh. — Hook. Fl. Eur. Am. vol ii. p. 183. 
Hab. High, sunny^fp-assy bases of the Coeurd*.\lciue Mountains. May, 

H, 399. 

3. Calocliortus macrocarpuSj Dougl, — Hook. FL Bor. Am. vol, ii, P' 
183. 

Hab. Sandy Fine-woods and granite rocks, Spokan Country, Upper Co- 
lumbia River. July, August* n. 61S. 

ASPHOUELE^, L. 

1. Allium cernuiim. Roth.— Hook. Fl Bor. Am, vol. li. p, 184. A, 
coruuumj Bot. Alaf/. t. 1324. 

Hab. Itocky banks of Spoknn River, about the Falls also at the Co- 
lumbia lUvt;i" aud Fort Colvillc. June. n. 569. 

2, Alliniu acHwbmtHif!^ Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 184?. t. 19G, 
Hab. Stony banks of Jvooskooiikie llivcr. The O^oirof the Ncz Fercez 

LiduniH. Mnv. n. 22f). 
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8. Allium atellatumy Fraser, Cat. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 184. 

t 194. 
Hab. Slopes of the clayey hills, Upper Platte. May. ». 173. 
4. AUium campanuUeflorum^ Geyer, MSS. 
Hab. Fertile, inundated meadows, Upper Oregon. June — September. 

n. 584. 
1. Hesperoscordon Lemsii, Lindl. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 185. 

^.198.^. 
Hab. Od the open tableau of the Coeur d'Aleine Mountains, in rocky, 

exsiccated basins. July. ». 437. 
1. Camassia esculenta, Lindl. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 186. 
Hab. High, fertile plains in wet tracts. Almost the only plant in the 

wet, undulated portion of Coeur d'Aleine Eiver. The chief food of 

the Flathead tribes. May. ». 628. — ^Flowers blue and white. 
1. Triteleia grandyiora, Sm. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 186. t. 

198. B, 
Hab. High plains and their rocky slopes, between Spokan and Koos- 

kooskie Rivers. The farinaceous bulb used as food by the Indians. 

April, n, 289. 

JUNCE-ffi, Juss. 

1. Luzula comosa, E. Mey. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. p. 188. 
Hab. Dry, rocky woods. Upper Oregon. May, June. n. 318. 

1. Juncus castaneusy Sm. (var. pallidiflorua,) — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. 
ii. p. 192. 

Hab. Bavine of the Platte River, growing in water. ». 13. 

2. Juncus polycephalua, Mx. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 100. 
J. Rostkovii, E, Mey. 

Hab. Gravelly, inundated places, banks of Upper Clarke and Flathead 
Rivers. September, n. 208. 

3. Juncus xipkioidea, var., E. Mey. 

Hab. Shady, boggy meadows along rivulets, Spokan and Nez Percez 
country. July, August, n. 498. 

4. Juncus aristulatus, Mx. 

Hab. Stony borders of rivulets, Spokan plain. July, n, 499. 

ORCHIDEiE, Juss. 

1. Calypso borealhy Sal. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 195. 
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IIab. Deep, «Kndy Piao*womia id tUe Cceur d'Alcme and Kcz Percez 
Mmjntnins, wilh Lwriint If&rtalis^ ctc>* " flowers turuocl strictly toivarda 
till! titiiit.'* May. rt, 307* 

1, PJutAwthera /oi^Wfl, Gcyer, MSB. 

Hab* Moi&t, grasJ^y, shndy pbteoia of Spokau Mountains, July. 
Fetitl. w. 5y4. 

2. Plataixtlxera h^perborea^ Lindl — ILooV. FL Bor. Am. voL ii> p. 197. 
Hab. Shady willow thickets, Upper Platte nod S^eet-water Rivers, 

in dry mould. July, n, $S^. 
1. Spirauthus d^iptens, Hook. PI. Bor- Am, vol ii- p. 303. t. 204. 

Gooilyera Menzieaii, Lindl. Orchid, p. 493, 
HiB. Higb, diyj alpine wooda, Coeur d'Aleino Mouutaiaa, July. n. 

595. 
1. Cypripedium parpf/lorumt Salisb. — Hook, Fl. Bor. Am. vol* ii, p, 205- 
Hab. Mountain slopes, liigbUnda of the Nez Percez Indians, near 

Salmon !BiveT, about 300 feet bdow the line of perpetual snow. 

June^ B. 534, 

1. Sisyrinchium grandijkrum^ Doyle. — Hook. PI. Bor. Am. vol, ii. p. 

S07. 
Hab, Highj stony pkins of Upper SpokaUj neat the Cceur d'AIeine 

Mountains. May. n. 311. 

Cyperace^, Juss. 

1. Elseocharis ohtusa^ Roem. et Scbultes. — Hook. PI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. 

p. 229. 
Hab. Stony places in swamps, Kooskooskie Valley. July. n. 494. 

1. Scirpus sylvaticus, L. — Hook. PI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 230. 

Hab. Swampy, springy meadows, Kooskooskie Valley. July. n. 493. 

2. Scirpus lacustrisy L. — Hook. PI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 229. 

Hab. Sbady, boggy meadows, thickets of Kooskooskie Valley. July. 
n. 500. 

1. Q^\i(ix\\^ JlUculmus, Vabl, Enum. vol. ii. p. 328. — Torr. PI. p. 63. 
Hab. Stony borders of Kooskooskie Eiver. July. n. 510. 

2. Cyperus inflexus, Miibl. — Hook. PI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 232. 
Hab. Gravelly and muddy exsiccated borders, banks of Spokan River. 

July. n. 455. 
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1. Carex Douglasiiy Boott in Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 213, t. 214. 
Hab. Gravelly banks of Laramie and Horse Rivers, of the Upper 

Platte; also in the Upper Colorado. -^July. n. 54. 

2. Carex /<?«^i»«, Dewey. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 215. 

Hab. Swampy prairies among willow thickets, highlands of Nez Percez 
Indians. June, n, 417. 

3. Carex straminea, Schk. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 215. 
Hab. Wet meadows along rivers, Kooskooskie Valley. June. n. 503. 

4. Carex Jamesiiy Torrey. C. compacta, E. Br. Hook. Fl. Bor. Am, 
V. 2. p. 220. 

Hab. Saline swamps of the Platte, growing with Triglochin maritimum. 
July. w. 48. 

5. Carex incisa, Boott, MSS. nov. sp. DifFert a C. scabrata, Schkuhr, 
perigyniis Isevibus, etc., squarais fccmineis viscidis, etc. — F. B. 

Hab. Rich mould ; thickets of the fertile plains above Colville. 

6. Carex IlougJitonii^ Torrey, var. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 223. * 
Hab. Swampy prairies along willow thickets, highlands of Nez Percez 

Indians. June. n. 416. 

7. Carex Bichardsoni, Br.— -Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 223. t. 223. 
Hab. Dry, stony, shady slopes of mountain woods in the Cceur 

d'Aleine country. May. n. 333. 

8. Carex Pennsi/lvanica, Linn. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 223. 
Hab. On the fertile grassy plains between Kanzas and Platte River. 

May. n. 73. 

9. Carex lanutj/inosa, Mx. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 223. C. 
pellita, Muhl. 

Hab. On the fertile grassy plains between Kanzas and Platte Rivers. 
May. n. 72. 

10. Carex aurea, Nutt. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 226. 

Hab. Thickets in springy meadows, Upper Oregon and Missouri terri- 
tories. July, August, n. 190. 

Gbamine^e, Juss, 

1. Alopecurus aristulatua, Muh. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 233. 
Hab. Stony, loamy, exsiccated pools, Gamash prairie of the Coeur 

d'Aleine. May. n. 323. 
1. Hierochloe borealis, Rcem. et Schultes. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. 

p. 234. 
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)!ad. Stony, tuoaay borders of Copur d'Aleitie Lake, April, k. 330, 
1. Piinlnns ttnindirtaci'i^^ h, — Hook. FU Bor Am* \oK ii. p. 234. 
Hah. Hunki3 of riviitcU in meadows, Upper Or(*gon. August, n. 216. 
1. Ptmjt'uoj tmidHm^ Lilliott.^Hook. FL Bor. Am. vol. ii, p. SiSG. 
Had. Stoity biuks of tlie Koobkooskie and of 3wE>et BiTer June, 

July. n. 475, 19L 
1. Stipa ^rid, Trin.— Hook. Fl. Bor Am. toI. ii, p, 237* 
Hab* Sandy valley of Loivt;r Pliilto ; spnj'iugly over the Upper Colum- 

Ibia uud Sjiokau-rivej- VuUoy. Juuc, July. n. 14C. 
S. Stipa vk^mlranac^a, W, Iwunthn Krioeoma euspidotnm, i/bo^, J'i, 
Bor.Jm. 0. 2-^. 237- 
Hab, Seftttered over the whole runge of desert of Miasouri territory. 
June, July, n. 28* 
On /«^ flfu? Uw^€ll\ftrouiA Ftanit from the Alpi of South^a^t^rnr Am- 
iralia; fy Dr* Pekdtnand Muelleii, GDvernmeut Eotauist for 
the Colouy of Victorift, 
(PktesXI. aTid;X[IO 
V DiCHOPETALUM, H. g. HydroootyleaTum* 

Char. Gen, Flores hermaphroditi. Calycia lobi albi, raembranacei, pe- 
taloidei, petalis conformes, decidui. Fetala sessilia, ovato-elliptica, 
apice noil inflexo, obtuso. Stamina petalis breviora. Styli diver- 
gentes. Stylopodia crassa, subulata. Fructus immaturus a dorse 
compressus ?, subovatus ; mericarpia quinque-juga, evittata. Carpo- 
phorum indivisum. — W^ixh^ prostrala, perennis, acauUs^ hlspida, Alpes 
Australiae incolens. Scapi aphylli. Folia longe petiolatay subi'oiunda, 
^-h-loba, lohis inciso-crenatls. \J mhaW'jd paucijiorce, sirnpUces vel sub- 
compositce ; iuvolucro magno^ triphjllo, foliolis basi scppe concretis. 
Flores albi, quasi decapetali, aiitheris atro-rufs. (Tab. XL) 

1. Dichopetalum ranuncidaceuw, Ferd. Mueller. 

Hab. Ill locis glareosis iiive deliquesccnte irrigatis et circa fontes Al- 
piura Australia?,* alt. 5-7000 ped., e. (j. Munyang Mountains. — 
Anth. aistatis initio. 

* A very similar species has been found on the Alps of Tasmania by Mr. Milligan. 
-Ed. 
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Madix crassa, fasciculato-ramosa vel subsimplex. FeHoli IS^ longi, 
basi vaginantes, et scapi setulis seepe ramellosis sparsis hispidi, nec- 
non pilis stellatis parcissime conspersi. Folia numerosa, f-l-j" longa 
et lata, herbacea, parcius quain petioli hispida, prope basin rotunda- 
tam vel leviter emarginatam Integra, medio et antice plus minusve 
3-5-fida, lobis obtusis profunde et irregulariter crenatis. Scapi pe- 
tiolorum longitudine. Involucri foliola 2-3, inaequalia, disjuncta vel 
interdum in cupulam basi coalita, hispida, oblonga, integra, vel ovata 
et rotundata, tunc lobata, semper basi dilatata, umbellis sequilonga 
vel breviora. Umbella simplices, pedicellis iusequalibus setuligeris 
1-4'" longis, vel compositse, radiis pluribus uncialibus et brevioribus 
umbellulam illi simplici persimilem et similiter involucratara gerert- 
tibus. Calycis tubus 1-1 1"' lougus, cujus raargini repando insident 
lobi (sivis sepala) sesquilineam longi, scilicet petalis altemi et sta- 
minibus oppositi, uninervcs. Petala calycis lobis tam forma et mag- 
nitudine quam consistentia, structura, et colore exacte sequalia ! An- 
thera ovato-rotundse, subdidymse, e rufo nigrescentes, \"' longse, 
dorso affixes : filamenta petalis dimidio breviora. Styli additis sty- 
lopodiis vix 1'" longi. Plantam fructiferam nondum reperi. 
This well-marked genus is allied to XantJiosia and OscMtzia^ but 
differs from both and from all other genera of the order in the large 
deciduous membranous calyx-lobes, which so entirely resemble the pe- 
tals that at first sight the flower appears to be 10-petalous. 

Plate XI. Fig. 1, bud ; 2, flower ; 3, petal ; 4, unripe fruit ; 5, 
transverse section of ditto : — all magnified, 

MiCROSCIADIUM. 

Microsciadium cuneifoliitm, Ferd. Mueller; radice perenni, caulibus 
herbaceis erectis, foliis cuneatis 3-9-nerviis apice 3-9-dentatis vel 
laciniatis, floribus paniculatis, petalis glabris, fructibus subovatis 
leviter compressis, mericarpiis 5-costatis. — Fozoa cuneifolia, F. 
Mueller in Transactions of the Victoria Institute for 1854, 1855. — 
Centella cuneifolia, F. Muell. MSS. et Herb. (Tab. XTI., sub nom. 
Centellce cunei/olia.) 

Hab. In sphagnetis alpinis montium Cobboras-mountains, 6000 ped. 
elevatione. — Auth. sestate. — fferba pedalis vel humilior. Folia cras- 
siuscula, unciam vel sesquiunciam longa, apice 3-9'" lata, in petiolum 
bi-quadripollicarem sensim angustata, venis anastomosantibus ner- 
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vifique su^tiliUiis pt^rcureta; hcmift deuteevc nunc acuti iiim« obtusi. 

Coulin tiihln^^ supme in pE^duncnlo? sAti» clist^ntee vnrie longoa so- 

lutua. Umift*lluliC |)auciflora;, non raro ad florem unicura reductie. 

Braciroi/s tot quot florcs, linertri-aiibulntBE!, intcrdum incisxe. Pedi- 

edU frusta plus mmusve longiores. Calyx breviter 5-denLatus. 

Pelaf^t ulbft, oblango*DVata, sutia firma, saltern liDuam metiealia. 
mTructk9 cam stylopodii? crassia linear Juas longi, at^^lis raflexis oo- 
' ronoti, nd commisaurom leniter coiitracti. 

Pkitc XIL (utider tlie tinme of CeHklla caaei/olia). Fig. 1, bud i 
2| flower f 3f petal ; 4, fruit nearly mat arc ; D, transTerse section of 
ditto ; — fdl mttf/mjkd. 
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Me. Spbt;ce*3 a^cmi qf the Amazon to Peru. 
Jjctters bave been received from tlie indefatigBble explorer of tbe 
AiDPKOa and its tnbatnries, Mr. Spruce, vcho writes from Yurimagua, 
on tbe Bio liuallagua, iti the IVIaquas pro via ce of Feru. Mr. Spnicc 
ia on bU way to TarapotOj at tbe eastern biiSfi of tbe Andes, a countiy 
partially, iodecd, explored by the German travelb^r, Pa^ppig, but one 
that no doubt affords a magnificent harvest to the botanist. 



Dr. r. Mueller's appointment to he Botanist to the NoriJi-west 
Australian Expedition. 

The venerable Drumraond having, on account of his great age, de- 
clined to accompany the Expedition to the Victoria Eiver, our readers 
will learn with great satisfaction that Dr. Ferdinand Mueller, the Colo- 
nial Botanist of Victoria, has accepted the appointment of Botanist to 
the North Australian Exploring Expedition, which Mr. Gregory is 
about to conduct. A person better qualified for the position it would 
be difficult to find, for to great botanical acquirements and indefatiga- 
ble zeal in collecting, observing, and studying, Dr. Mueller unites all 
the requisites of an experienced Australian explorer. For several years 
past the completion of the flora of South-eastern Australia has been the 
main object of Dr. Mueller's travels and studies ; the nuiterials for this 
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have most prudently been prepared in duplicate, and transmitted to 
Kew, so that in case of any unforeseen event hindering the completion 
of this work by Dr. Mueller himself, the invaluable fruits of his labours 
will not thereby be lost to science. 

"We shall eagerly look for further news from our indefatigable and 
talented correspondent, and communicate it at once to the public 
through the pages of this Journal. With still greater pleasure shall 
we look forward to the termination of his expedition, when it will 
doubtless be desirable that he should return to Europe, for the publi- 
cation of his Victoria flora, with the fruits of the expedition upon which 
he is now starting. 



Note on tlie Application of British Eushes in Sussex ; hy W. 
BoRKEB, Esq., F.L.S. 

1 have been examining our "manufacturer" as to what plants he 
makes use of in his various rush-fabrics, and he tells me he has used — 

Hard Eush Juncua glaucus ; 

Soft Eush „ effusus; 

Hollow Eush „ conglomerate : 

all the three for mats, the last two for chair-bottoms, and the Soft only 
in two modes of preparation for burning. He knows of no implement 
for preparing this but the human fingers. He has made, but not of late 
years, little dusting-brooms of the Folytrichum commune ; and he has 
seen a " handsome " mat of a long sort of it that grows in the forest. 
He never made one of these, but can, if he "come across" the material. 

I think it is more than half a century ago that I have seen these 
" Silk Brooms." A member of my family, who grew up in the barba- 
rous region of the Sussex coast, and is thus but a denizen of these more 
advanced parts, says she never saw one. 

The " Eush-lights " were formerly in very common use among our 
farm-house servants and the labourers. Now they are almost obsolete, 
but still, I am told, to be found in a few farm-houses. 

I have ordered a sample of each of the articles mentioned above, 
as soon as the season admits. The Eushes for burning I expect to 
have in a few days. I will not forego the honour of contributing to 
the Eoyal Museum. W. B. 



*W NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Note on (he proposed Genus Fetcuia tyf Br. Mei^ner. 

At pngc 75 of our present volume it \?ill he seen that Dr. Meisner, 
undt^ nn imprf^s&ion that hU GreviUvit ? c^7tanckiearpa will probably 
form ii new genua^ Kwb suggested that it (iilioiild be called FitcMa^ "in 
honour of the well-know u tirtist, whoae numerous drnwiuf^ id mnny of 
the best botanical works of K«glanU are not less ndminible for scien- 
tific nccumcv thau for artistic skiH aud elegance ;" but it is stated in 
^ note by the Editor, tliat Dr. Hooker hud already dedicated u very 
diatinct Couiposite genua of pUints to Mr. Tltch, in the 'London Jour- 
jml of Botany; "Vol. lY. p. (5iO. t. 23, 24, 

\yv. Mei&nerj on being made aware of this, proposes for the Protea- 
ceous genus in questiou the name t»f J/o/Zoy^, "in eompjiraent to Mrs, 
MoUoy, of the Swan River Colony, to whose zeal tke Biitiab Herbaria 
are indebted for mauy valuable communientions." 
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F oLi A O BC H f DACE A 3 hy Profesflor Lindle Y ^ F,R* S, Parts V I. and YH , 

The fifth and sixth Parta of this valuable work^ completing the iirst 
Tolunie, are now publishe:!, and arc chiefly occupied wilh the extensive 
genus Oncidium, a very few pages sufficing for Calanthe, Limodoriim, 
and Geodormn. We have elsewhere expressed our high opinion of the 
preceding numbers of this most important and laborious undertaking, 
and have to add that the present parts are in every respect worthy of 
their author. It is not too much to say that Dr. Lindley is the only 
living botanist capable of monographing the OrcJddece, and that in 
doing so he is conferring an inestimable benefit on botany as well as 
horticulture. The difficulties of the task are so many and so great, 
that it requires something more than talent, knowledge, and a long 
familiarity with the plants themselves in a living and dried state to 
surmount them ; it requires above all this more patience and skill in 
dissection, more tact in appreciating morphological characters, and 
more unwearied application in endeavours to unravel synonymy and 
to understand the enigmatical descriptions of spurious botanists, than 
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any other Natural Order of plants whatever. We have no hesitation 
at all in saying that the Orchidea are the most difficult group, of any 
extent, in the vegetable kingdom, and that it is a matter of congratu- 
lation to botanists that Dr. Lindley should have taken them up in the 
present form. We may add that it is a disinterested contribution to 
science, and we fear a very costly one to the author. 

Of the genera treated, Calanthe contains thirty-eight species, most 
of them natives of India, and nearly one-half of the Himalaya moun- 
tains. Several are Japanese, one only is American, one ranges from 
India to Port Jackson, one inhabits the Society Islands, and another 
the Mauritius and South Africa. Limatodes contains five species, all 
Indian ; Geodorum nine ; all, but one Australian species, are Indian. 
Of the fifty-two species contained in the above genera, fifteen were 
previously undescribed. 

The elaboration of the genus Oncidium is however in every respect 
the magnum opus of these Parts, and is alone a monograph of the 
utmost use. Whether we consider the number of species in cultiva- 
tion or the state of confusion the genus was in, both in our books and 
herbaria, it is a work of very great labour and application, and could 
hardly have been accomplished but for the author's talent for drawing ; 
this enabled him to sketch, under the microscope, the important cha- 
racters taken from the labellum, especially of many specimens of each 
species, that were steamed and softened for the purpose, and to weigh 
the characters at leisure. One hundred and ninety-eight species are 
described, divided into fourteen sections ; of this great number only 
about a dozen are described as new, which is the best assurance not 
only of the author's knowledge of the literature of the Order, but of 
the skill and care with which it is worked up ; for we need hardly say 
that there is a host of new habitats given, and new amended charac- 
ters to old species, and a great reduction of spurious ones. It is in 
the investigation of such large genera as this, of the variability of 
whose species we have abundant proof in every stove forced daily 
upon our notice, that the intelligent systematist often pauses to con- 
sider whether the characters he draws from one or other class of organs 
are the most constant, and in this cape he is tempted to ask at times 
whether any are. Dr. Lindley does not avoid this most disheartening 
point in his studies, but meets it boldly and well. He says, " In some 
of the sections, whether artificial or natural, into which Oncidium is 
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KfTTG tlif i<l<^(], the tistlt* of tho apccina nrti dearly delinnbk ; in others 
it U '*t*xtremt;ly doubtful whHlitir jBomtJ whicli tlie autlior stUl retaius 
tig I it to bo admitttO {i^ au jibing more tliau forms of one comnioa 
tjpcj a»fc for cTiainplc* among lUe Pluriifib^rculaitf. It v^ili also be 
fouhd ibat i^uppoftCLl spcdts tirv absoluieiy nxluocd vtUhout hesitation 
to an extent which tlip author choc thought improbable : but maoy 
m()ntb«' rery careful critical re-examination of all the eopious nuiterial^ 
ht liU (ifiiTiinand leaves no doubt upon his mind that at least those 
snpfKistd sf>eeiea which are no\r cancelled ought oever to have beeu 
elt^vnteci tu that rank j he ninstj ho^vevcfj add that the badness of ma- 
tiirials, the imperfection of drawinga and descriptions, and the misiin- 
forrualtMU BO comniou \tx garJens couctruing couutneSj h»vc rendercxi 
BiK'h irrrors unavoidable^ evcu if no account is talseu of the baste with 
which a bolaaiiit working withotit kisurc must necessarily act." 

Thi'oiighont the inoDogiaph we meet witli BimilHT expressions of 
can lion and pbiloaophieal treatment of the enbject ; and above all, we 
have to admire the candid maiiuer iu which the uuthor spenks of his 
own groups and sectioiia. Some of these, though indispensable to the 
determination of the species, and the result of the most painstaking 
analysis and study, being after all pTOnounccd wholly artificial. 

We need hardly eay that the author's habit of never throwing- his 
words away ia of the most essejitial valne in a work of this kind. The 
descriptions are remarkably clear and terse, and there is no attempt 
in the English remarks to dilate upon trifles, or to give a fictitious 
value to a doubtful species, by over-describing organs that vary in 
every specimen : this gives an appearance of brevity to the diagnoses 
and descriptions, which however, when applied to the specimens, prove 
to be ample and lucid as well as accurate and skilfully drawn up. 

In acknowledging with his accustomed eagerness the assistance he 
has received from others in the elaboration of Oncldium, Dr. Liudley 
pays a well-merited compliment to Professor Eeichenbach, jun. : — " He 
would add, that in the revision of this genus his thanks are not only 
due to his usual correspondents, but most especially to Professor H. G. 
Eeichenbach, jun., of Leipzig, a most acute and experienced orchido- 
logist, without whose invaluable assistance it would have been impos- 
sible to form an opinion concerning many species published by Conti- 
nental writers." 
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